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INTRODUCTION 


HE title of this book suggests a natural division of the subject 
into Polo in England and in colonial or foreign countries. The 
earlier part deals with the English game and with the changes 
and developements which time has brought about in the game 
itself. An attempt has been made to find and set out the prin- 
ciples and ruling ideas of modern play and tactics. Since the 
last book on the game was published Polo has changed in this country. The 
governing body of Polo is indeed the Polo Committee of the Hurlingham 
Club, as it has been since the early days of the game in England, but that 


These changes have been followed by a great expansion of the game 
throughout England, on the continent of Europe, in France and Spain, 
and by the remarkable establishment of the supremacy in skill, tactics 
and success in the leading tournaments of Polo in the Army. This 
is the more noteworthy that most of us will recollect the time when a 


But if the game has changed the ponies have also changed in type. At 
first the Same was played on ponies of any size, quite small animals for 
a time holding their own. Even in the ’nineties there were ponies not 
more than 13°2 in height in the game. 

Next came the period when Eastern ponies from India, Syria and Egypt 
were often to be seen on Polo grounds. Then came the Argentines and 
Americans. There were also some Irish and English ponies, but these 
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bined the vitality and will to gallop of the native pony with the speed of the 
racehorse. Bred from Polo-playing mares by sires of winning strains of 
racers, the Polo-bred pony had a natural aptitude for the schooling which 
makes a first-rate Polo pony. The English and Irish ponies are the best, 
but certain Australasian, American and Argentine ponies run them very 
close. Nevertheless at present it is the exception to find a first-class pony 
which has not been bred in these islands or which, if not technically Polo- 
bred or registered as such, has not in its pedigree the blend of thorough- 
bred and pony blood, which the experience of the National Pony Society 
has shown to produce the type of riding pony desired for polo. 

So far it will be noted we are in this book on fresh ground. There are not 
many books on Polo, as a reference to the Bibliography at the end of the 
chapter on ‘‘ The Literature of Polo’’ will show us, but they are as useful and 
practical books as have ever been written on any game, and I have tried 
not to cover ground already occupied by other writers on Polo. There is 
enough fresh ground to have made it one of the problems of the Editor 
to keep the volume of available matter within reasonable limits. 

In dealing with Polo abroad the question arose, How to define the limits 
of the present work. Polo is now a world-wide game. It was decided to 
relegate to the Appendix some necessary and useful facts, to bring these 
as far as possible up to date, and then to write in the text only of those 
countries whose play and ponies had influenced the developement of 
Polo. 

India was the birthplace of modern Polo, and in the invaluable contri- 
bution to this book made by Sir Cecil Graham it is easy to trace the rise 
of modern Polo in India. From India we borrowed our rules, from India 
have come the best of our players. The Indian Polo grounds are still the 
best training-sgrounds for players. Of late years the interchange of 
players between England and India has been constant. Three out of the 
four players in the Hurlingham team which won the test matches in 1914 
were trained in India. Count de Madre’s Tigers, which have played in 
first-class Polo for some years, have been recruited from India. The 
Count has brought some good ponies from that country. The influence 
of America has been not less remarkable, as is shown in the following 
pages. American players, too, have been good supporters of the Polo 
pony market. In Argentina, Polo has been thoroughly English. The Clubs 
at Buenos Aires and elsewhere have been content to take their rules from 
wae and when the position of Hurlingham was attacked the 
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Argentine players were among the most loyal supporters of the senior 
Club. Argentine Polo is in its methods and tactics English, and many 
of its players, the Messrs Traill, Scott-Robson, F. Balfour (to whom this 
book owes much), H. Schwind and Major Porteous have shown themselves 
good players under Hurlingham rules. They have also done much for 
English Polo by supplying us with quite a number of first-class ponies. 
The Argentine breeders have been consistent supporters of the principles 
of the National Pony Society and are producing Polo-bred ponies of 
excellent quality in considerable numbers. 

Indeed, it is to the Argentine breeders that we shall have to look for a 
supply of ponies to make up the losses of the war. The experiences of the 
South African War remind us that the war was followed by a revival of Polo 
in the Army. Thus we may anticipate a great demand for ponies. I have 
given a sketch of Australian Polo because the game-is rapidly making its 
way in that country. Australia has certainly helped to bring about some 
changes in Indian Polo by supplying the larger ponies, which have made 
Indian Polo a faster, safer, but, I fear, a more expensive game than it was 
in the days when I knew it. In European countries the game is played, but 
only in France and Spain has it made at present much way among the 
players of the various countries. Madrid in particular had at all events an 
indirect share in the success of the Hurlingham Polo team in America of 
1914, ; 

It remains now to acknowledge the assistance that I have received. 
First come those who, like Sir Cecil Graham, Mr F. Balfour, Mr 
Tresham Gilbey, Mr E. D. Cuming and Captain Mason, 14th Hussars, 
have contributed by writing valuable chapters. But I make my especial 
thanks here to Sir Walter Smythe, whose account of his own early 
connexion with the game will be read with the greatest interest; to 
Sir Charles Wolseley, who has never failed to respond to my requests 
for information on the early days of Polo in England; to Sir Cecil 
Graham, for the invaluable papers on the early history of the game of 
Polo in India, which he so kindly entrusted to my care; to Captain Mason, 
14th Hussars, who wrote the admirable account of Polo as it is in India 
to-day. No one could write about Polo without some indebtedness to 
Colonel T. A. St Quintin, who tells in his most delightful book* of the rise 
of the game in England, India and Australia, and of events in Polo 
history in which he himself bore no small part. To a friend who 

*“ Chances of Sports of Sorts, Blackwood, 1913. 
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desires to remain anonymous, who sent me the material for the chapter 
on American Polo; to Mr Tresham Gilbey, who wrote the admirable 
account of the rise of County Polo; to Colonel Sanders Darley, who 
sent me some reminiscences of his experiences in Paris and at Eden 
Park. Readers will find in the text the handicap in use at La Bagatelle in 
1897, long before we had thought of such a thing in England. I had always 
imagined that the handicap published in ‘‘ Polo Past and Present ’’* was 
the first attempt to handicap players in Europe, but Colonel Darley was 
actually the first man to compile a handicap for players—his handicap 
worked well. Mr E. D. Cuming, who wrote the chapter on the Literature 
of Polo, was peculiarly fitted for the task by his friendship with the late Mr 
Moray Brown, his service with ‘‘ Land and Water’ and his literary gifts, 
which are so well known by his writings. I should be more ungrateful than 
I hope I am if I did not acknowledée the obligations to those of my friends 
who write for the daily press on Polo. No writer on Polo but must feel the 
debt he owes to the records day by day of the Polo of the season. Most of 
those who sit together in the Press stand at Hurlingham are my friends, 
some of long standing, and others of more recent date. To the Proprietor 
and Editor of ‘‘ The Field,’’ who have allowed me to make use of valuable 
material, and to the Editors of ‘‘ Baily’s Magazine,’’ and ‘‘The Polo 
Monthly,’’ whose volumes contain a record indispensable to the historian 
of Polo, I desire to recognize to the full my indebtedness. 

The illustrations in a book like this are of great importance. Much care 
has been taken that they are such only as will throw light on the text. There 
are many portraits, but only of those who have made or are assisting to 
make Polo history. The coloured pictures by Mr Armour are excellent, not 
only for their artistic merits but also because the artist’s knowledge of 
horses and his gift of giving to the correct attitudes of the horse life and 
movement, cannot fail to be useful to all interested in Polo ponies as 
showing vividly the stress and strain to the pony occasioned by modern 
Polo. Mr Rouch, who is an artist as well as a most skilful photographer, 
has contributed many portraits of ponies, in which he has given us the 
character as well as the make and shape of the animals portrayed. 

I believe the students of Polo will find the illustrations so liberally 
included by the publishers not the least valuable part of a book on which 
no pains and labour have been spared, 

1 EDAD. 
Burley, August, 1914. 


4 "Country Life Library of Sport, 1905. 


INTRODUCTION 

So far I had written when we were faced with the reality of which our 
sports and games are but shadows and images. With one accord our Polo 
players hung up their sticks and buckled on their swords. I have added, 
therefore, a chapter showing how Polo in the Army has helped to train 
some of the finest spirits of the campaign. I have lived a part of my 
life with soldiers of all ranks; I have played Polo with some of our great 
soldier players; many noted Polo players have been my friends; with still 
more I have an acquaintance. I have sometimes hoped that my writings 
on the game have made me some unknown friends, for it may be that 
those pages reflect in some measure the fine Polo spirit of our regimental 
games. It was among these players that I found my instructors, examples 
and opponents at the game. To write that chapter has been like returning 
to a fair garden known in our youth but now desolate after winter storms. 
One regrets the beauty and fragrance of simple, noble and manly lives. 

To the Publishers, to whose forbearance with necessary delays I owe 
so much, and to whose liberality much of the attractiveness of the book 
is due, I make my grateful acknowledgements. And if the book appears 
at a time not propitious to its fortunes, yet the interest in Polo will 
outlive this war, as it has survived many others in its long existence. It 
will not always be winter or wartime. 


“‘Non semper imbres nubibus hispidos, 
Manant in agros; aut mare Caspium, 
Vexant inequales procellae usque.” 
Hor. ‘‘ Odes,” Bk. 2, ix. 


There will come a time when we shall take up our life again and turn once 
more to the sports which, as all will then recognize, have helped to form the 
character of our splendid soldiers and sailors. One of the first things we 
learn on the Polo ground is not to think more highly of ourselves than we 
ought to think, and perhaps if some German generals had played Polo they 
might have felt less certain, but had a vision more really clear, of causes 
and consequences than some of their books have shown. 

At all events the writer of a book like this may be pardoned if he sees 
some justification for the sports he has loved when the spirit of a Douglas 
Haig, and an Allenby, or a Gordon Wilson prevails Over the arrogant scorn 
for the sportsmanlike spirit of soldiers of the type of Bernhardi and others. 
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POLO, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


HE story of ancient polo will not be retold here in detail: this 

has already been done exhaustively. There is nothing new to 

be said about ancient polo. Of the different forms of the game 

only one has influenced the development of polo at home and 

abroad as it is to-day. This is the old galloping, hard-hitting 

polo of the Persians, to which our modern polo has been more 
and more assimilated as time goes on. Our modern game is perhaps more 
scientific, and certainly more highly organized, than the Persian polo 
which is so vividly described in the ‘‘ Shah Nameh,”’ the great epic written 
by Firdousi in the tenth century of the Christian era. There were several 
forms of ancient polo, and there was a good deal of variation in the types 
of stick and ball used. Thus a leathern ball was used for ladies’ polo in 
later Persian polo, and we find a leathern or leather-covered ball in use 
in Byzantine polo. But in Persia, in India (the Indian game was derived 
from Persia), in China and Japan a light wooden ball, varying in size and 
weight, was used. As will be seen, the Chinese and Japanese form of polo 
necessitated a small light ball. 

The earliest name for polo was ‘‘ Chaug4n,’’ from the four-sided ground, 
which shows that, like ourselves, the Persians had grounds laid out for 
the game and indicates the importance of the ground to the game. 
As in Gilgit and in Manipur at the present time, there were grounds, 
as we learn from Chardin, of about the same length and breadth 
as Our modern polo grounds. In India, and, when possible, in England, 
the ground was 300 yards by 200 yards, but in Persia the width was 
probably not above 170 yards, and in this, as in many other points, our 
modern game is gradually going back to the earlier customs of the game. 
From 150 to 160 yards is the breadth of most of our polo grounds. More- 
over, although the boarded ground is quite modern, having indeed been 
first introduced at Hurlingham in consequence of the irregular shape of 
the ground when it was first made, yet I think there are indications that 
in the earlier game the grounds were sometimes banked round. Later, 
however, the game ceased to take its name from the ground and was 
played on the open plain, possibly because it was more of an exercise in 
horsemanship than an organized game. I imagine that after the tenth or 
eleventh century there was a certain deterioration in polo skill, that the 
game was preserved as a valuable military exercise, and that there was 
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POLO AT HOME AND ABROAD 
much gallery play before the Royal personages of the time. At all events 
the name of polo, derived from pulu, a knot of willow root, shows that 
the ball and not the ground had come to be the ruling idea in polo. 

The number of players has varied greatly, so has the type of pony. 
There is evidence that quite small ponies were sometimes used, but at all 
events in Persian and in fifteenth-century Indian polo the players rode 
Arabian horses, most probably those used as chargers. They had no need 
of a measuring rule, even if such a thing had ever entered their heads, for 
horses in the East are much more uniform in height than in the West. 

The fact that fixed stone goal-posts were used shows, I think, that 
the Persians did not gallop as we do. Like all Eastern horsemen they used 
a sharp bit with a light hand, but never let their horses out of their hands. 

The posts have always been twenty-four feet apart. They have been 
made of stone, of wood, and, in our days, of papier maché. Of the 
sticks that at different times have been in use we hear of (a) the stick 
with a spoon-shaped head, curved like a hockey stick; (b) the hockey stick 
Shape; (c) the long hammer-headed stick used in the dribbling game 
of India; (d) the shorter hammer-headed stick of which ours is the direct 
descendant; (e) the long-handled racquet; (f) the stick in use to-day, with 
a cigar-shaped or square head and about fifty to fifty-three inches in 
length. 

The balls have been of three kinds: (a) the willow root; (b) the bamboo 
root; (c) the leathern ball. 

To India the game came from Persia, and in early days was called *ROl,”’ 
and played with a long stick with which the ball was dribbled along the 
ground. Another old Indian form is that in which the game opened by the 
sides being ranged up on opposite sides of the ground, the ball being 
then thrown in. This form is stil] found in Manipur and Gilgit, and it is 
probably rougher than was the older Indian game. At the present time 
Indian polo is played with a lighter ball than is used in England, there 
are no boards to the ground, and it is a quicker game than the English. 

The name of the game comes from the Tibetan word pulu, and it 
was from Tibet that polo travelled through Manipur to India, where 
it flourished in the sixteenth century. After this political troubles drove 
the game out of India and Persia, and it was not till 1845 that polo was 
brought back into Bengal, and was played in the Punjab in 1862. From 
England in the nineteenth century polo travelled back to Persia, and the 


story of its being carried back to its old home is told by Major F. M. 
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Sykes, in his book, ‘‘Ten Thousand Miles Across Persia.’’ Major Sykes 
(late Queen’s Bays) says that he took sticks and balls to the capital of 
Persia, though he was assured that no one would play. He succeeded, 
however, in organizing a trial game, with the assistance of Mr Horace 
Rumbold, and so immediate was the success that ‘‘ shortly after the 
Legation was full of players and ponies.’? Both at Shiraz and Thirman 
Major Sykes also organized the game. 

In China and Japan the game was played in very early times, in the 
former country being in vogue about the year A.D. 600. A light wooden 
ball was used, and the goal was formed by two posts with a boarding 
between them, and in the board a hole was cut and a net in the form of a 
bag attached to it. The side that succeeded in hitting the ball into the bag 
were the winners. A more modern form of the game in China was for the 
teams to be ranged on opposite sides of the ground, the play of each side 
being limited to driving the ball through the enemy’s goal while defending 
its own goal. 

In Japan the game was very popular in feudal times, not only among 
the Samurias, but also among the people. It still survives there as a 
favourite pastime, under the name of “ Da-kiu,’’ or ball match, and is 
played with a boarded goal, in which, 5 ft. from the ground, is a circular 
hole, cut 1 ft. 2 in. in diameter and with a bag behind it. The sticks are 
racquet shaped, and the balls are of paper, with a covering of pebbles 
or bamboo fibre, and are 1°7 in. in diameter and weigh 13 oz. The object 
is to lift or carry the ball with the racquet and place it in the bag. 

While in the ’seventies in England polo was sometimes spoken of as 
“‘hockey on horseback,’’ this was a misnomer, as not only hockey and the 
Irish national game of hurling are derived from polo, but it is possible 
that golf also traces its descent from it. 

T. F. D. 
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THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GAME 


HE last chapter dealt briefly with the forms of polo ancient 
and modern. 
The present chapter is an endeavour to trace the develope- 
ment of the game up to the present time. 
Our modern polo is the direct descendant of the game of the 
Persians described by Firdousi in the ‘‘ Shah Nameh.”’ This was 
the polo as played in Persia in the tenth century, since, no doubt, Firdousi 
wrote of what he had seen. 

It was not until after the Franco-Prussian War that the game of polo 
was established in England. The beginnings of polo were simple, as 
Colonel T. A. St Quintin has told us in that most delightful of books, 
‘*Chances of Sports of Sorts.’’ 

“It is ancient history now that one day in 1869, when the 10th 
Hussars were under canvas at Aldershot for the summer drills, 
Chicken Hartopp, lying back in a chair after luncheon, reading ‘ The 
Field,’ exclaimed, ‘By Jove! this must be a good game in India.’ 
Some five or six of us who were in the tent then and there sent for 
our chargers, and routed up some old heavy walking-sticks and a 
chicker-ball, and began to try to knock the ball about—a somewhat 
difficult thing to do properly, as may be imagined, on a tall horse with 
a short stick, as, of course, we could not reach the ball. 

** However, it appealed much to us and resulted in our improvising 
a sort of long-handled mallet and having some wooden balls turned, 
about the size of a cricket ball. We then deputed Billy Chaine to go 
over to Ireland and get us some ponies, impressing upon him that they 
must be very quiet and handy, and under 14 hands, and that we did 
not mind their being a bit slow, for nobody at that time had any idea 
that you would be able ‘to go the pace’ at that game. He returned 
with about seventeen ponies, and we set to work to try to fashion out 
a suitable ball and sticks to play the game. 

‘* That started polo. The 9th Lancers were quartered at Aldershot, 
and we got them to come and try the game, and they promised to get 
ponies and play us a match later on. We returned to Hounslow, where 
we were quartered, and marked out a bit of ground, and got a heavy 
roller and made it as level and as good as we could. I wonder what 


the polo player of the present day would say about that ground now ? 
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THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GAME 
Anyway, we were very pleased and sent off a challenge to the 9th 
Lancers, who had got together some ponies and been working at the 
game at Aldershot, and it was agreed that we should play a match 
at Hounslow. We played eight a side, without any rules. Just think 
of it, and try to imagine what the game must have been like! 

“We tried to put some sort of organization into the game, which 
we rather based on that of a football team, placing four men in the 
bully, with two half-backs and a back and a goalkeeper; but, as you 
may imagine, in about two minutes the two sides were mingled up 
anywhere, all jammed together, ramming into each other, generally 
at a walk, with little idea as to where the ball was, like a football 
scrimmage, and the only two people remaining in their places were 
the two goalkeepers, sticking religiously between their respective 
posts. However, we had grand fun, and a very cheery, good game, 
though one of the papers of the day said it was more remarkable for 
the strength of the language used during it than for the brilliancy of 
the play. We were, I think, rather a bigger and heavier lot of men 
than they were, and I suppose it was the force and weight of ourselves 
and ponies, or possibly the language, which succeeded in gaining usa 
scrambling victory. 

** After our match at Hounslow we got the Blues and Ist Life Guards, 
both of which regiments were great pals of ours, to take up the game, 
and the following year we and the 9th combined played them a match 
—Heavy v. Light Cavalry. 

“* We played six a side, and had drawn up some few rules, which we 
tried to adhere to. The game took place in Richmond Park: we had 
a most cheery game, and all London came to See it. At a big dinner 
of the four regiments at ‘ The Star and Garter ’ that night polo was 
fully discussed, and voted the best of games and a grand training for 
cavalry officers (as indeed it is for any man). 

“From that time it took deep root, and has never looked back 
since.’’ 

That one of the most famous of our light cavalry regiments should 
introduce polo into England was in accordance with the previous history 
of the game. Polo has always been the game of the nations who practised 
light cavalry tactics. The Romans and Greeks fought on horseback, but 
they had no true cavalry spirit such as inspired the horsemen of Persia, 
of India or of the Byzantine Empire, all of whom were polo players. 
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POLO AT HOME AND ABROAD 

It is interesting to note that polo introduced into England by light 
cavalry men rose into popularity in the Service at a period in the history 
of the English Army when English officers were taking their soldiering 
more seriously than they had done. A cavalry commission was then 
becoming a career for a man and not merely the pleasant prolongation of 
his school days. 

The rise of polo synchronized with the growth of a serious professional 
spirit in the Army and especially in the cavalry. It would not be too much 
to say that with the increasing value of light horse to the modern army men 
turned, as the Persians had done, instinctively to polo as affording the 
exercise most suitable for the cavalry officer. Polo became attractive to 
them almost in proportion as they loved their profession, for, as has been 
not inaptly said, polo is ‘‘ the cavalry spirit in its leisure moments.”’ 

Other aspects of polo in the Army are written of in this book, but 
the influence on the rise and developement of polo, of the growth of the 
professional spirit in our Army, and notably in our Household and Line 
cavalry, could not be passed over. 

For the later history of the game has shown how, On the one hand, the 
men who hoped to find a career in soldiering turned to polo for their 
recreation, and how, on the other hand, civilians who played polo not 
seldom developed into professional soldiers, as the history of the Yeo- 
manry in the South African and Flanders campaigns has shown us. If the 
professional soldiers, as no doubt they did, made the game of polo what 
it is, in its turn polo has helped to make and develope not a few civilian 
soldiers of distinction. 

Polo, then, is the young horse soldier’s natural recreation, the game 
which prepares him for his serious business. Polo is but another class in 
Nature’s school for life, the exact teaching which we can observe in the 
play of young animals when they rehearse the chase, the battles, and 
practise the activity on which their lives depend. 

So the soldier polo player gains ease, flexibility and strength in the 
saddle, sympathy with his horse and free use of the right arm; nor less 
valuable are the self-restraint, discipline, and unselfish care for the 
success of his side rather than for his own pleasure and credit, which 
are necessary qualifications of the complete polo player. 

I have heard it said that the game in early days was a lawless scrim- 
mage. This is only partly true and was never the case in regimental 


games, such as those of the 12th and 17th Lancers, The game was more 
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THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GAME 

or less a game of skill and discipline in these and other regiments from 
the first. Naturally, in some clubs and garrisons, where all were beginners 
and the game was governed by custom rather than rule, there was some 
confusion and many opportunities for gallery play. In these games, 
to obtain possession of the ball was more an object to the player than to 
advance the interests of his side. Polo was played for the sake of the 
exercise. Sides were picked up, and a victory mattered very little, and goal 
hitting was but little accounted of. 

Matches at first were comparatively few, except in Service polo, yet 
what we are accustomed to regard as modern improvements in the tactics 
of polo were in use in the very early days of the game. For example, the 5th 
and 12th Lancers both impressed on their teams the value of the back- 
handed stroke. Mr John Watson, a dominant personality, saw the advan- 
tages of this stroke and recognized that it was the only remedy for the 
selfish practice of taking the ball round, as some players were apt to do in 
those days. He impressed the importance of the backhander on his pupils. 
I do not think that Mr John Watson invented the arrangement of the team 
into four places which became general in his time, but he certainly enforced 
it when possible, and for a short time the endeavour of each player to 
return to his place was a constant feature of a game of polo. This 
cramped the play and with the “ offside”’ rule in force made polo, even 
of a good class, somewhat sticky and wooden. Young players of promise 
were sO preoccupied with the duty of keeping their places and of riding 
off the adversary that they sometimes forgot the ball and very Often the 
importance of scoring. From this time onward low scoring was the rule. 
So much so that in the final for the Champion Cup of 1877 not a single 
goal was scored.* 

But almost Simultaneously several players in the different parts of 
England and the Empire saw the possibilities of polo. The late Colonel 
Renton, then senior subaltern of the 17th Lancers, was training a team to 
win the Indian Inter-Regimental Tournament on different lines either to 
Mr John Watson’s system or to the style of the brothers Peat. I have 
written of Mr John Watson’s system, but I think that, as is often the case, 
his disciples exaggerated his training, I constantly played in the same 
game with him in 1881 at Quetta, and I do not think that the 13th Hussars 


* A better instance of the low scoring of those days and the mastery of defence over attack is to be found in the 
score of the famous match when Rugby wrenched the Champion Cup from the Freebooters in 1897, when the score 
was only 3 to 1, 
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team of 1881 was lacking in such flexibility as was possible. Certainly 
there was no dribbling, and hard hitting was the order of the day. Mr 
(afterwards Major) McDougall was a hard, though not a very certain, 
hitter, a man who could make his pony gallop and put the pace of the 
pony into the ball, but he often missed. The pace of polo at Quetta was 
much increased by the 13th Hussars team and by a young player who 
joined the 61st Regiment about that time. Mr (afterwards Colonel) Capel 
Cure was a light weight, but very strong for his size. He was the best 
young player I ever saw. He put extraordinary pace on the ball and had, 
I think, more of what we now call control of the ball than any player of 
the hard-hitting school of those days (Mr James Peat and Mr Kenyon 
Stow and some others had not yet come to the front), and we had at 
Quetta at least one excellent player (Mr Fullerton) who adhered to the 
old dribbling game and took the ball round. 

But the game with Mr Watson as the leading spirit was full of life and 
vigour. The days of No. 1 being sent into the game without a stick and of 
teams that feared almost more to lose their places than to lose a goal were 
not yet come. 

Riding off and hustling were eager and energetic and carried further 
than would be permitted now by an Official umpire in these days, but 
unfair riding or play was not common, for an unwritten law kept us 
within limits. Polo players were few and knew one another intimately, 
and no external authority was needed to keep a player from unfair 
dealings. 

But when, on account of the increase in the number of players, rules 
were adopted and obeyed, the game rapidly improved. The player who 
chiefly influenced the developement of polo, first in India and then in 
England, was the late Colonel Renton, who, when senior subaltern of the 
17th Lancers, introduced into the regimental style of play a less rigid 
combination. He united the more effective use of the forwards with a 
greater flexibility, and in some important points anticipated the 
most noteworthy improvements in the American and English polo 
of to-day. Mr Renton trained the 17th Lancers team which won the 
Indian Inter-Regimental Tournament in 1888 and 1889. In that team 
there was a player who seized the best points of Renton’s tactics and 
through whom the captain of the 17th Lancers polo team influenced the 


developement of polo all over the world, This was Mr (now Major) E. D. 
Miller, D.S.O. 
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THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GAME 

In later days Major Miller trained the Rugby team. He developed 
Colonel Renton’s ideas of forward play and flexibility, and in addition he 
took especial pains with the mounting of his men on suitable ponies and 
with the training of the ponies themselves. 

The team by diligent practice perfected themselves in passing the ball, 
and reached in this such perfection as to become examples of precision 
and accuracy of team play. Captain Miller recognized the importance of 
psychological sympathy in the making of a polo team. No four players, 
however good, can win a polo match against equally skilful strikers if the 
four men have not practised together or have not the necessary sympathy 
one with the other. 

It is clear our great teams owe almost as much to the Sympathy of 
the players for each other as to their actual skill, which does not in all 
cases exceed that of many other combinations playing, nor are the men 
always the four best players that could be found, but they are bound 
together by some link of friendship, relationship or regimental esprit 
de corps. 

The 17th Lancers team of 1887, the Rugby team, the 9th Lancers and 
10th Hussars teams of 1895, the old Cantabs and the Freebooters (the bond 
in the latter case being the personality and play of the captains of the team) 
and the Meadowbrook teams of 1909, 1911 and 1913 were examples which 
taught us that variety of skill and unity of will are the conditions of a 
flexible team; since presupposing a sufficiently high standard of skill 
in play, then each of four men accustomed to one another’s play will 
practically be almost as effective in one place as another. 

But, whatever the individual skill of the players or however strong the 
bond between them, flexibility is the result of constant and sustained 
practice together. If it is not always possible, as it is not ina regimental 
or club team, to have the best four men on the same side, yet it is common 
for them to play in the same game, and then the two forwards and the two 
back players, if on opposite sides, should always be together. For that is 
the best team in which Nos. 1 and 2, 3 and 4 are in closest combination, 
and the number 3, who is as a rule the captain and should be the most 
resourceful player, may be trusted to link the two divisions together and 
combine the team into a united body in their matches. 

The Rugby style of play was in some measure modified by the changes 
in the rules and methods of polo as time went on. Yet its main features of 
close combination, confidence in each other by members of the team, 
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accurate passing, and an unbroken and steady defence, can never be out 
of date. 

In this respect Rugby was, in fact, only applying the spirit of regimental 
polo to civilian teams, and so far its influence was all for g00d, as was the 
fine example of sportsmanlike and fair play which the team invariably 
set. 

On the other hand, the men trained in the Rugby school of play were 
indifferent goal hitters, concentrated too much energy on defence, and 
sometimes hung on their strokes. The result of this teaching was a steady 
diminution of scores in first-class matches. Thus, when a Rugby-trained 
team in 1909 met the Meadowbrook players they were dreaming of defence 
when their adversaries were concentrated on attack. But the debt of polo 
players to Rugby teaching and principles must not be forgotten and is 
very great. 

The elaborate directions we find in books on polo as to the duties of 
individual players are scarcely necessary now. The unit at polo is the 
team which consists indeed of four men, whose chief duty it is to be in 
their places—1, 2, 3, and back—but while each man occupies certain 
positions, it is his place to see that no position in the game is left unoccu- 
pied. Too rigid an attempt to define the duties of, or to retaina particular 
place in, the team leads to the clubbing of the team, a frequent cause of 
defeat. But the knowledge of all this did not come to us until after 1909. 
Nor indeed was the full use of flexibility possible while the offside rule 
remained in force. It is interesting to note here how greatly polo has 
been influenced by international matches. But polo between 1898 and 
1909 had a long period of stagnation. In the Army, polo was in bad 
odour with the authorities and regimental play in England was of the 
second class. The very best polo regiments had gone abroad, and when 
the 10th Hussars, 9th Lancers and 4th and 13th Hussars no longer fought 
out the Inter-Regimental matches it must be confessed that the game lost 
in interest. 

In civilian play there were some fine players, but they were few, and the 
matches in the open tournaments at Ranelagh, Hurlingham and Rugby, 
though they often showed us fine polo, yet offered little variety. This 
narrowing influence was choking polo with monotony, and matters were 
made worse by the uncertainty of umpires’ discussions about “ offside,’’ 


which made that famous rule a veritable ‘‘Old Man of the Sea”’ on the 
shoulders of polo. 
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THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GAME 

Even worse was the ‘‘ Recent Form List.” This was an endeavour to 
postpone the inevitable handicap. The Black List ’’ was unpopular even 
with those who were on it, for it curtailed their opportunities of playing 
polo. The idea of the Recent Form List was to pick out some thirty of the 
best players and to exclude them from playing in certain tournaments. 
Theoretically all the men were of equal value to their respective sides. 
Practically there was a great difference between Mr Buckmaster and the 
men whose names were retained as records of past exploits rather than 
of their ‘‘ recent form.”’ 

There was a third influence which had a considerable effect on the 
developement of polo. When Mr H. P. Whitney came to England for the 
International matches of 1909 he brought with him a team which showed 
for the first time the possibilities of combination and discipline in a free, 
galloping game. The first thing that struck English polo players was the 
wide intervals between the American players and their long passes of 
the ball. 

This was not all. The team, in addition, though covering a great deal 
of ground, were not less perfect in play and ponies than the Rugby team. 
In England the teams in attack had kept close together and hard hitting 
was discouraged and indeed was useless, since it was a disadvantage 
so to strike the ball that it should g0 out of the control of the players. 
Mr Whitney’s team hit hard, and it was clear that they had mastered 
the art of direction and. control of the ball, so that they could place it 
with accuracy and decision at long distances. 

The advantages of this Style of play were obvious. It enabled players 
to keep their ponies at full stretch with less checking, stopping and 
turning, and therefore with less waste of time than the short passing of 
our English teams. It made the American players seem to be quicker 
on the ball than the Hurlingham four. Moreover, this wide passing 
certainly encouraged and gave scope for greater variety and flexibility 
of individual play, and it was possible for players like Mr ‘ Monte ” 
Waterbury, for example, to practise, and not seldom to bring off, a variety 
of difficult angle shots at goal. 

These polo tactics as developed by Mr Whitney brought about a great 
increase of quickness on the stroke. Thus players at No. 3 or No. 4, while 
not refusing the backhander on the near or Offside as opportunity Offered, 
preferred to meet the ball, and both Mr Whitney and Mr Milburn were 
quick and accurate at this difficult stroke. It was, and is, risky to meet 
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the ball, but then the underlying motive of Mr Whitney’s play was to 
score, then score again, and to disregard possible losses in order to make 
goals. The attack was the chief thing, and as no attacking by forwards 
can be effective unless the backs support them, defence, though by no 
means neglected, was a consideration secondary to a strongly sustained 
and repeated attack. 

How effective this style was is shown by the fact that it has been more 
or less adopted in English polo. But the above does not exhaust Mr Whit- 
ney’s contributions to the developement of polo tactics or his example as 
the leader of a team. He was able to obtain a unity of purpose and action 
from his men which English leaders have so far often failed to do. We 
have had some first-rate teams (some International fours not excepted) 
which have lacked the unity of sympathy and subordination which was 
characteristic of the American ‘“‘ big four.’’ They were skilled polo players 
individually, but they were also a great team. 

Other things Mr Whitney taught English players. One of these points 
was the value of condition for the ponies—a vital point in a hard-fought 
game. 

This is most important to a team. In matches played at high speed, as 
International games must be, the least failure in condition of the pony 
is a great disadvantage. When a pony is half blown or wholly leg weary 
he needs more riding and support than any player can afford to give in 
a first-class polo match without overtaxing his strength. Put briefly, 
when the pony tires, the man misses the ball or at the best his strokes 
lose their full effectiveness. Another point was Mr Whitney’s careful study 
of the style and methods of his opponents and his ready modification of 
his own tactics in order to meet the team arrayed against him in the most 
effective way possible. To this last plan he owed in a great measure 
victory in the International matches in 1913. He saw that the English 
team could not be easily defeated but might be rushed. They were swept 
aside by an impetuous attack at first and baffled by steady play for safety 
afterwards. 

When Mr Whitney’s team recrossed the Atlantic in 1909, carrying with 
them the Ranelagh Open Cup and the Meadowbrook Cup, they left behind 
lessons invaluable to English polo. Offside disappeared, the Recent Form 
List passed into oblivion, an official handicap was established, and the 
training and condition of ponies received a great impetus. The importance 


of hitting goals, and the superiority of tactics of attack over those of 
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THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GAME 
defence, was established beyond question. The game as it has become 
since 1909 is as different from the game before that date as was the 
polo of the "nineties from the first matches in Monmouthshire, at Lillie 
Bridge, Brighton, Hurlingham, or Aldershot. 

We are justified in regarding Mr Whitney as one of the leading per- 
sonalities who has influenced the tactics and methods of polo in England 
and by consequence in Europe and India. 

It is at this point that we must turn back to the influence of another 
leading organizer of Polo. Mr John Watson took his team to Meadowbrook 
in 1886 and brought back the Cup. Polo in America was in a very elemen- 
tary condition. The players had hardly grasped the main principles of 
the game. The leading American players watched with interest the play 
of Mr John Watson and his team. I have seen on the polo field most of 
the men who made up that team. They had fine combination; loyal 
subordination to their captain, and were a very powerful, hard-hitting 
team. They swept the American defence aside and won all their games 
without serious difficulty. Players who have once taken part in the games 
of carefully organized polo will never be content with anything else, and 
the American players learned a great deal. They founded a Polo Associa- 
tion, they put together a code of rules modelled on those of Hurlingham, 
but they refused to introduce offside. They allowed no crooking of sticks, 
they thought out the American system of penalties and, above all, they 
instituted a handicap. 

Thus they endeavoured to retain the free, Open, galloping and high 
scoring game which suited them best, but to graft on to it the English 
Spirit of combination, subordination and unceasing work for the side. It 
was these aspects of English polo which struck them when they came to 
England in 1902. They were defeated, but by no means in such a way as 
to discourage them. All they wanted was the right man, and they found 
two—Mr H. P. Whitney and Mr D. Milburn—one the best polo captain of 
the day and the other one of the best backs who has ever been ona polo 
ground, 

Mr H. P. Whitney realized that if polo had become a game of skill it 
could be greatly improved by intelligent leading. The lessons of the success 
of Mr John Watson with the Freebooters, of Captain Miller with Rugby, 
and Mr Buckmaster with the Old Cantabs were not lost upon him. When 
his plans were completed and he brought his team to England he had 
several great advantages, based on the superiority of the American game. 
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The absence of offside had taught his men to be quick and to throw their 
whole pace into attack. Constant practice together and his own leading 
gave them a combination and unity of will which has scarcely ever been 
equalled, and never surpassed, by any other team. Playing under a handicap 
had taught them to observe the most neglected of all the rules of polo 
and to score goals under difficulties. They had go00d ponies, and they had 
made them thoroughly fit. The men were trained to the hour, the tactics 
of each period were planned before play was begun, and the Meadow- 
brook big four went into the game with every advantage on their side. 

The traditional English polo tactics were to hold the goal by means of a 
steady, sturdy and obstinate defence. Sooner or later the attack of one side 
on the other was broken against the defence of their opponents, and the 
game was over. 

With the self-confidence of the polo players of those days, Hurlingham 
put a scratch team, not too well mounted, into the field. We need not dwell 
on the result. England was defeated. The offside rule disappeared, the 
handicap was established, first-class teams began to hit goals. Polo 
players began to practise in earnest; ponies were sent to school. 

If in 1886 Mr John Watson had taught the American players the prin- 
ciples of polo combination, our American visitors of 1909 aroused polo 
from its lethargy and taking the Cup to America gave the game in England 
new vigour, and a fresh charm. Polo has since 1909 gained many new 
recruits and a new lease of life. 

There is another lesson taught us by Mr H. P. Whitney—the value of a 
good Captain in first-class polo. | 

The American players, with their introduction of hard hitting and 
strenuous riding, devised a scheme of wide passing which suited the free, 
open methods of play necessary in a no offside game. It is clear that for 
this long distance passing great accord is necessary between the members 
of the team, and especially that No. 3 and No. 4, No. 1 and No.2 must 
work in perfectly flexible and combined pairs. 

It is also clear that the tendency of the long passes would be to divide 
the team into two pairs, as actually happened in 1914, working almost 
independently, unless the captain of the team linked them together. 

This player binds the team into a whole, and supplies not only the skill 
of an efficient No. 3, but also the moral force which welds a team together, 


and which has been no small factor in the victories of such teams as the 
Old Cantabs or Rugby. 
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When the Americans came over in 1909 they had evolved a game which 
combined freedom and combination, skill and brains in the highest degree. 
They found English players confident, but ill prepared. English polo was 
in no very prosperous condition. The best players were not available. 
We prided ourselves on our team play and put scratch teams into the 
field. No amount of theory as to team play and combination is of the 
smallest value as compared with steady and continuous public and private 
practice. As cricket matches are won at the nets, as the tub pairs make the 
University eight, so patience and practice make the polo player and the 
polo team. There are no heaven-born players, and the ‘star’? team is 
helpless without combination against good players. 

Since the advent of the handicap and the disappearance of the offside 
rule the game is no longer confined to ten or twelve players. Polo has 
revived in the Army, where, as in civilian polo, the young players are 
encouraged and attracted, and in 1913 a subaltern team of the 12th Lancers 
was probably the second best polo team of the season. 

The influence of the handicap on the rise of County polo has been 
very great and is by no means exhausted. But the great value of the 
handicap consists in the opportunities it gives to younger players and 
the enforced practice in goal hitting which it brings in its train. And 
with the advent of the handicap we reach the high-water mark of modern 
polo. Of one factor, the ponies, nothing has been said, for they deserve 
a chapter to themselves, but it may be noted that the stamp of ponies 
used has varied a good deal at different periods of the game, and that 
the game has had more effect in modifying the ponies than they have had 
on the game. 

The foregoing story of the evolution of polo in England has shown 
how great has been the influence of English and American polo on each 
other and how, setting before themselves the aim of a perfectly combined, 
yet free, team, the Americans, starting from the encouragement of indi- 
vidual skill, by means of the handicap and the no offside game, came to 
have the best team ever seen on a polo ground; while in England, starting 
from the idea of the subordination of the individual player, we have 
produced a number of first-rate individual players but no great polo four 
to compare with the big. four of American polo. 

We have now to consider two important factors in the developement of 
polo, Indian and Regimental polo. 

English polo has, in fact, influenced the constitution and rules of the 
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game in India more than it has been influenced by it. The Indian Polo 
Association has followed the Hurlingham lead in the abolition of offside, 
the establishment of a handicap and raising the height of ponies. In 
fact, the tendency of recent years has been to assimilate the games so 
far as is possible. There are certain points in Indian polo which must 
tend to separate the game in that country from all other forms of polo. 
These are the quick, hard grounds, the absence of boards on many grounds, 
the lightness of the bamboo root ball, the superior resilience of the heads 
of sticks made of male bamboo over those made of English wood. So that 
while in England the ball is often travelling more slowly than the pony, 
in India the pony is ever straining after the flying ball. The great service 
of Indian polo to English polo is the training of players. The Indian game 
and perhaps the Indian ponies turn out as a rule better horsemen and 
cleaner hitters than do the English or American schools of polo. There 
are a few exceptional cases, which will occur to every reader. 

From India first came the flexibility of combination which we value so 
much. Of our Champion Cup winners in 1913, two out of four were trained 
in India; of the Ranelagh Cup winners three out of four; and of the team 
sent to represent English polo in America all four had been either trained 
or finished in India, Lord Wodehouse and Mr Freake only representing 
English-trained players in a University team (Cambridge) and Hurling- 
ham polo. 

The superiority of India as a training school is further shown by a 
certain type of polo team which has grown up in late years. A captain 
of great powers in leading a team, or of remarkable judgement in selecting 
and buying ponies, gathers round him several players, of whom, in the 
latter case, one is made captain in order to form a team. The best players 
in these teams have been, and are, Regimental players trained in India, 
and the Quidnuncs won the Champion Cup at Hurlingham, the Rugby 
Challenge Cup in 1913. All these teams were led by soldier captains and 
only in one instance had the captain no Indian experience. 

But enough has been said to show the great mutual influence of Indian 
and English polo. If the American victories have revolutionized the rules, 
Indian polo has altered and improved the style of play, making it sharper, 
quicker and more thorough than before. In India many men have polo 
as their only recreation besides racquets or lawn tennis. In England the 
most enthusiastic polo player has many Occupations and distractions. 

gi as is the case in greater matters than a game, the evolution 
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THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GAME 
and developement of polo is the work of able men who have risen up from 
time to time in the history of the game. Dimly across the long expanse of 
many centuries we see the form of Siawusch, half mythical, half historical, 
yet the first of the series of great polo captains and makers of the game. 

The Persian hero brought pace and combination into the game of his 
day; he could meet and volley the ball. Then comes a long blank. As far 
as our early English game was concerned there were many men playing 
polo, but no great polo players that we read of. But for the purposes of 
this chapter we find that certain names stand out. General Brocklehurst* 
and the Messrs Murietta were the best players at the dribbling game. 
They rode a small pony and used a short stick; the Peats and Mr Kenyon- 
Stow, who sat down, rode and hit hard and who combined wonderfully 
well; Mr R. Herbert, who formed the first polo club—that at Monmouth 
—and who taught Captain Smythe to know the game which he organized 
so successfully at Hurlingham. Then Mr Watson gave the game order and 
discipline; Captain Renton, flexibility of combination; Captain Miller, 
his pupil, showed that sound judgement which has made him an influence 
in polo legislation and a most able organizer, so that the clubs at Rugby, 
Ranelagh, Hurlingham and Roehampton, which he managed in turn, all 
owe much to his gifts of organization. 

Then other men there are who have influenced polo greatly. Mr 
Buckmaster, who is the greatest polo captain in England and the most 
successful trainer of young players, as he is the best player of our 
time; of Mr H. P. Whitney, the trusted leader and organizer of victory for 
American polo and polo captain, who can lead, discipline and inspire his 
team, I have written; and then, last but not least, there is Colonel de Lisle, 
who taught us the value and necessity of hard work, unwearied practice 
and mastery of the stick as being the secret of success as individual 
players or of sound combination in the team. 

These are some of the men of whom it may be said that polo would 
have been a different, and probably a less interesting and popular, game 
had it not been for them. 

Others, as this book will show, have influenced the politics, the develope- 
ment of the game in other ways; but the game of polo, the play of stick 
and ball, the combination of the players, their methods and their tactics, 
have been influenced and formed chiefly by the men whose names are 
mentioned in this chapter. 

* Now Lord Ranksborough. 
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But the formation of styles, the organization and leading of teams 
and the regulation of the game by wise laws would have counted for little 
if the necessary space for expansion had not been provided; and the 
re-formation of the Ranelagh Club, of which Sir George Hastings was 
the moving spirit, which made possible such tournaments as those of 
Aldershot Day and the Subalterns and the County Polo Association, and 
the work of its first President, Mr Tresham Gilbey, have all had much 
to do with the present-day polo. Nor do I forget the services which, by 
his vivid and untiring pen, Mr Moray Brown performed for polo from 
the time when he became the first, as he has remained the best, of the 
writers on the game. Even now a curious reader, turning over the dusty 
files of ‘‘ Land and Water,’’ will find them glow with the fire of Moray 
Brown’s genuine enthusiasm for the task of recording the game he loved 
so well. ; 

In this chapter I have striven to trace the developement of English polo 
and its direct descent from that hard-riding, hard-hitting Persian game 
which is described in the ‘‘Shah Nameh.’’ This type of polo was redis- 
covered in England by the Sussex team and has been’ brought to perfection 
by the “ big four,’”’ as their countrymen affectionately call them on the 
polo ground at Meadowbrook. This hard-hitting, fast game, played at 
the utmost speed of the pony, this game of lightning strokes, rapid achieve- 
ment of impossibilities and absolute unity of will and action, is the modern 
idea of polo. But this is not the whole of polo. The game has less strenuous 
and exacting forms. Every game, to hold its Own, must have an ideal 
standard set by the play of its best men, but a much less skilled and intense 
form will give pleasure to the average player. But, like golf and cricket, 
polo has the power of giving pleasure apart from the science or skill of 
the game enjoyed by the great player. Every members’ game is as interest - 
ing and almost as exciting to those who play in it as a Champion Cup. 
Polo has this great advantage over other games, that it takes up less 
time and lasts to a later period in our lives than any other. There are very 
few first-rate cricketers, for example, over thirty-five; there are very few 
first-class polo players under that age. It is a game in which experience, 
a level head and a fine hand tell for much. Polo is one of the few games in 
which persistent practice counts for almost more than natural gifts. It 
is quite a common thing to find polo players good enough for a first- 
class tournament who are not g00od at any other game, who are not even 
first-rate horsemen. But I think the experience of most of us is that if not 
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THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE GAME 
first-rate horsemen when we began polo, the game taught us, if nothing 
else, to ride effectively, and made us strong and flexible in the saddle. No 
one would underrate the value of horsemanship to a polo player, yet no 
one who knew the game thoroughly would have any difficulty in giving 
a list of players who have done well but who were obviously not horse- 
men of the first class. 

Polo is, then, the game for busy men. It prolongs our youth, or, at all 
events, its enjoyments, far into middle life, and it is a form of military 
training which, while not taking the place of more serious exercises, 
makes a man at once more fit and more apt for the service of his country 
in time of need. 

Polo may also be said to be the link—missing until it was discovered 
—between games and sport. 


THE RISE OF THE POLO CLUBS 


HE Hurlingham Club was founded in 1869 by Mr Frank Heath- 
cote, who obtained a lease of Hurlingham House from Mr R. C. 
Naylor. Hurlingham began its career as a social club, one of 
the attractions of which was pigeon shooting. This was finally 
abolished in 1905, but long before that year Hurlingham had 
established itself as the centre of polo. 

The game of polo and the Hurlingham Club were fortunate in finding 
the right man at the right time. In the notes which follow, Sir Walter 
Smythe tells his own story of the early days of his connexion with 
Hurlingham. 

*“*In May, 1874, we returned from Biarritz. Whilst I was staying at 
Sandgate a message came to me from Heathcote, who had established 
the pigeon shooting at Hurlingham. He asked me if I would come to 
establish and look after polo at the Club, the arrangement to be a 
trial on both sides. So away I went and stayed at Hurlingham for 
twenty-five years. I had known Hurlingham previously when the 
Naylors lived there and we used sometimes to g0 down for week- 
end visits. The polo ground was then an orchard. When I arrived I 
found a well-established polo ground in first-rate order. The ground 
was under the care of Sutherland, who had been gardener to the 
Naylors and stayed on with the Club, in whose service he is still. But 
what was the use of the ground without players ? So my work began. 
I went down to Lillie Bridge, where polo was then in full swing. The 
day I went there the ground looked rather rocky and uncared for. I 
invited the players I knew to come to try the new ground at Hurling - 
ham. Those who came liked what they saw and they told others. 
Hurlingham rapidly became the head-quarters of polo, while Lillie 
Bridge faded out of mind. Matters now travelled quickly. A Com- 
mittee was appointed. A code of rules was drawn up, Mr Gerald Hardy 
being one of the leading spirits.”’ 

The Indian rules of those days, which, as we shall see, were the work 
of the 10th Hussars and 9th Lancers, were made the foundation. Some 
necessary alterations to suit the English game were introduced. This 
gave to the game of polo a start. It took its place at once as a game with 
a governing body, a code of rules and most suitable head-quarters. A 


reference to the novels of the ’seventies shows us that Hurlingham was 
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THE RISE OF THE POLO CLUBS 
already a fashionable resort before the coming of polo strengthened and 
established the position of the Hurlingham Club. But polo was then only 


More players were wanted. Captain Smythe induced the Household 
Cavalry, who had already taken very kindly to the game, to play at 
Hurlingham. 

“*It was,’’ he writes, ‘‘ very hard work. There was little help and 
not too much money. Clubs were naturally unwilling to spend freely 
on a game which many people thought and said was only a passing 
fashion. I had as staff a polo valet and one boy. For my own part I had 
to make out the programme for each week, communicate with the 
various players, write all letters and to make up the games. The plan 
in those days was for players to put their names down on the slate. 
The polo manager took the first eight names and made up a game 
which would in his opinion give fairly even play. While these were 
playing he arranged the next eight names, and so on, until all had 
had a turn of play. The polo manager of those days started the game, 
kept the time and found the umpire, when there was One. There was 
no Office on the ground, and the polo pavilion was very different from 
the One we use now.” 

Besides this there was another task (in which Captain Smythe suc- 
ceeded better than anyone else could have done): 

“To please all and offend none. I often think of those times and 
wonder how it was done. On one occasion, while the Inter-Regimental 
Tournament was in progress, torrents of rain fell ona Saturday, and 
I had to send off more than sixty wires. Besides all this, as a little 
amusement, I had to get in the monthly polo accounts. I had, however, 
a very g00d Committee at my back and I could rely on them to carry 
me along. Captain Monson was heart and soul in Hurlingham, but he 
did not care about polo nor did he believe in its future. He often said, 
‘It will not last.’ My answer was always the same, ‘ Make no mistake; 
Polo has come to stay.’ In 1878 and 1879 | established, with the 
approval of my Committee, the Open Champion Cup and Inter- 
Regimental Tournament. The former was a Challenge Cup held for 
one year. In the latter case the Cup was given outright to the regiment 
that won the final, the Committee supplying a new Cup each year.”’ 

The Inter-Regimental became at once the event of the polo year; but 
it is much more than this. No tournament has influenced the course of 
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the game more than this one, and if Captain Smythe had done no more 
for polo than found this tournament he would have deserved well of 
those who love the game. He not only founded the tournament, but by 
doing so assured the prosperity of the Club and the ascendancy of the 
Hurlingham Committee over the game. It was the fact of the Inter- 
Regimental and the Champion Cup being played for on the Club ground 
that drew the eyes of the public to Hurlingham, attracted the attention 
of the English-speaking world to the head-quarters of a game which was 
beginning to find its way into remote corners of the Empire. 

But not only did Captain Smythe found the Inter-Regimental Tourna- 
ment; he helped to preserve it. Some senior officers were inclined to look 
with jealous eyes on the love of sport and games displayed by the English 
officer. The Prussian myth was then almost a religion with some officers. 
We have lived to see it exploded and the value of sport and games fully 
acknowledged as a part of a military training helping not only to make 
officers but to develope character. However, after some years, Captain 
Smythe received a friendly letter from one of the Head-quarters Staff tell- 
ing him that it would not be wise to make arrangements for the soldiers’ 
tournament, as the military authorities proposed to forbid it. This was, 
as Captain Smythe saw then and as we see now, a turning-point in the 
history of polo. Polo can no more live without tournaments than cricket 
without matches. Looking at this in the light of our present knowledége, 
it is not too much to say that the Hurlingham Committee and Captain 
Smythe saved polo from certain decay and extinction. 

They got into touch with the Duke of Cambridge, who understood men 
and sympathized with, as well as commanded, the British Army. The 
result was that, with some modifications in the direction of economy, the 
tournament not only went on but actually increased its entries, and its 
popularity, both in the Army and with the public. At first the 10th Hussars, 
the 9th Lancers, the Royal Horse Guards and Monmouthshire were the 
leading teams, but it is Sir Walter Smythe’s opinion, looking back over 
his long experience of polo, that ‘‘no better team ever came on to the 
ground than the Peat and Mildmay team. They possessed ponies, ‘ Johnny ’ 
Peat (the finest hitter ever seen on a polo ground), combination and 
constant practice. Would that they could have met the American team, 
and with an equal number of ponies the Cup would never have gone back 
to America.”’ 

a not irrelevant to notice here that, after passing through several 
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THE RISE OF THE POLO CLUBS 
phases, polo tactics have now by common consent gone back to the play 
straight up and down the centre of the ground which was practised by the 
Peats. 

Captain Smythe goes on: 

‘After I had worked for fourteen years the success of polo made 
some assistance necessary, and George St Quintin was appointed. He 
was a splendid worker, and we worked together until I left. 

“For eighteen years I worked the Pony and Hack Show single- 
handed, This, like the soldiers’ tournament, was a success from the 
first, and the Champion Cup, presented by the Committee, for the 
best pony in the show was everywhere regarded as the blue riband of 
polo pony shows.”’ 

The judging at this show set the standard for the shows that have come 
after it, and it is in some degree due to Captain Smythe that the Polo Pony 
Show winners have, with few exceptions, been as good in the field as they 
were attractive to look at in the ring. 

In 1897 Captain Smythe succeeded his brother in the family baronetcy, 
and left the Club for other duties. The time that has passed since his 
retirement has only made us realize more fully the greatness of his services 
to Hurlingham and'the game of polo. It is not too much to say that but for 
the fortunate chance that connected Sir Walter Smythe with the fortunes 
of Hurlingham and polo, the former would not hold the position from 
which nothing has been able to dislodge it, and the latter would not be the 
world-wide game it is to-day. 

The services of Sir Walter Smythe to the game have been recognized, 
but not, I think, the amount of spade work he did. He was, as he tells us, 
fortunate in his colleagues, and fortunate, too, in those who supported him: 
In Lord Harrington, whose name wil] live as one of the finest sportsmen of 
any period, in Major Peters and in Mr Gerald Hardy he had most valuable 
coadjutors and supporters. Nor was he less fortunate in the appearance 
during his time of some of the greatest players. Of the Peats I have written, 
as every historian of polo must, but the late John Watson, Captain Denis 
St George Daly, Mr T. Kennedy and the great polo regiments of the day, 
the 10th Hussars, the 9th Lancers, the 4th and 13th Hussars and, last, but 
not least, the Household Cavalry, increased the popularity of polo by the 
fine skill and temper with which they played the game. Captain Smythe 
was fortunate, too, in finding a vates sacer in Mr Moray Brown, who, as a 
writer on the game, has never been equalled, much less surpassed. Nor 
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was Sir Walter Smythe fated to see the work he had begun spoiled or 
neglected by his successors. With Lord Valentia as Chairman and Major 
Egerton Green (‘‘ Polo’’ Green, as he is affectionately called by the whole 
of the polo players of the Army) to manage the Club, and Mr George St 
Quentin and Major Blacker as Polo Managers, all the fine traditions of cour- 
tesy, kindliness and sportsmanlike feeling have lived on. The Hurlingham 
Committee, with the help of Captain Monson and Captain Smythe, made 
Hurlingham a great social centre as well as a Polo Club, and such it 
remains at the time of writing, when it is still the central power in the 
game. The present Chairman of the Polo Committee, General Sir Douglas 
Haig, has proved himself a great leader of men, partly, perhaps, because 
he was a great polo player. 

Hurlingham has grown in the extent of its estate since those early days. 
Mulgrave House and the late Miss Sullivan’s house and gardens have been 
bought; the games and matches played have been multiplied; players from 
all parts of the world have shown their skill on its famous grounds. As time 
went on, the success of Hurlingham and the spread of the game outgrew 
the accommodation of the Club, Mr Reginald-Herbert started a new Club 
as a chapel-of-ease to Hurlingham on the grounds of Ranelagh House. 
After a short time this pleasant Club was marked for his own by the 
speculative builder, and Mr Herbert secured a lease of Barn Elms Park. 

In 1894 the Ranelagh Club was reorganized, with Lord Dudley as 
Chairman of a strong Committee, and Sir George Hastings as Vice- 
Chairman, who found in the new Club a field for his marvellous powers of 
organization. The Ranelagh Club has ever been associated with a sound 
policy in which have been united breadth of outlook and keenness of 
foresight with perfection in the smallest details. Thus the Ranelagh Club 
started on a career which has been a continual growth in social power 
and polo success from the very first. But it is with the rise of the Club to 
distinction as a Polo Club (now the largest in the world) that we are 
concerned here. When the present writer first became a member of the 
Club there was one polo ground, now there are four fully equipped 
grounds. At first Ranelagh had but few polo matches, for the Club had to 
form the rising generation of players, and for a year or two more attention 
was paid to members’ games than to anything else. The result may be 
seen to-day, when all the polo-playing members of Ranelagh are ready to 
take their part in the programme of matches and tournaments. 


sgt Ranelagh’s polo developement was rapid, and in quick succession 
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THE RISE OF THE POLO CLUBS 
tournaments were founded. The Novices’ Cup, the Open Cup, the Hunt 
Cup, the Army Cup, and, above all, the Subalterns’ Cup, and the great 
annual trophy, the King’s Coronation Cup, of which the conditions are 
so drawn that the Cup is, if the course of the season goes prosperously, 
certain to be won by the best team of the year. 

But there was an element in the success of the Ranelagh Club which, 
unnoticed at first, has nevertheless influenced the fortunes of the Club. The 
house and grounds have a great wealth of historical association. When 
on the Saturday afternoons of the season a distinguished crowd assembles 
in the grounds of Barn Elms Park history is only repeating itself. No 
doubt many of those who are present are the descendants of the literary 
and fashionable folk who picnicked in the grounds or toasted the beauties 
of those days at the Kit-cat Club. These historical associations have been 
jealously preserved by the Committee of the Club. In all the necessary 
changes that have been made for the pleasure and convenience of the 
members, not one has destroyed the character and charm of the place. 
The old-world house and grounds have been dealt with by a loving and 
reverent hand. The Club is thus an almost ideal setting for an ancient, 
chivalrous sport like polo, and its influence has been very great on the 
expansion and developement of Polo in England. If the reader will 
glance at the polo chronology of the Clubs in the appendix he will 
see that there are just twenty years between the establishment of polo at 
Hurlingham and the time when Ranelagh came under the control of its 
present Committee. Until the developement of the Ranelagh Club gave 
breathing space, as it were, to the game, polo in England was confined 
to a comparatively small circle of friends. The Ranelagh Club was the 
first to start an International Tournament, open to European as well as 
American and Argentine players, and it was on the match ground at 
Ranelagh that the Marquis Villavieja first gained the knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for the game which he has since communicated to his fellow 
countrymen in Madrid, so that at the present time Spanish players take 
a very high place among European polo players. 

The best of the American players have been seen at polo at Ranelagh, 
and the Ranelagh Open Cup crossed the Atlantic in 1909, when the 
Meadowbrook Big Four also carried off the Cup which had been at 
Hurlingham since 1886. 

In 1912 the Ranelagh Club founded the King’s Coronation Cup. This 
magnificent trophy was established in order that all the winning teams of 
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the great tournaments of the year might have an opportunity of meeting 
before the close of each season. It is open to the winners of the Inter- 
Regimental Cup, of the Champion Cup at Hurlingham, of the Ranelagh 
Open Cup, the Roehampton Open Cup, or to invited teams from India or 
the Colonies or Dominions of the Empire. 

During the short period (only three years) which has passed since its 
foundation, this Cup has made polo history. It is the first great trophy 
which has been won by an Indian team. The next year it fell to the Quid- 
nuncs, the Duke of Penaranda being No. 1 in this team, so that Spanish 
polo was represented. In 1914 it was won by a regimental team, that of 
the 12th Lancers, which was without question at the very top of the polo 
form of the year. This was a great triumph for Army and Regimental polo, 
and there was a certain appropriateness in its happening at Ranelagh, the 
Club which had, by its Infantry and Cavalry Cups on Aldershot Day and 
by the Subalterns’ Tournament (which also reached its highest point 
when the Subalterns of the 12th Lancers beat the 9th Lancers’ Subalterns 
a week later, in 1914) always made a speciality of Army polo. Those 
of us who could remember the time when a picked team of soldiers, 
much less a regimental team, could not havé had more than a sporting 
chance for any first-rate tournament, realized what a great event in polo 
history the Coronation Cup day of 1914 was and how much the Club 
had done to improve Army polo, which it now crowned with the chief 
trophy of the year. How much more important that day was in the history 
of polo than we dreamed at the time! It was scarcely a month later when 
those who had won polo repute at Ranelagh were to obtain an undying 
fame in the great struggle of which we dreamed so little on that July 
afternoon. Of the winners in the Coronation Cup every man was wounded 
and one of the best Number 1’s of his day, Mr Leatham, was killed. Of 
the Old Etonians, who also played in this tournament, the famous twin 
Brothers Grenfell were to be parted by death, leaving the twice-wounded 
survivor to bear the honours that are due to both. And, indeed, in this 
glory other players in that ever-memorable Cup were to share: Captains 
Harrison and Bellville, and Lord Wodehouse, of the Old Cantabs, are 
among that splendid list of names of killed and wounded which records 
the exploits in war of our polo players and enumerates the irreparable 
losses we lament and glory in. 

But my subject is the game of polo, the image of and training for war, 
or I might dwell on the not less splendid or poignant story of the players 
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THE RISE OF THE POLO CLUBS 

in the Ranelagh Subalterns’ Tournament. The Coronation Cup Final is 
always played on the Saturday of that County Polo Week which is, if not 
the chief, yet perhaps the most remarkable of Ranelagh’s services to the 
game. The County Polo Week, when players and lovers of the game collect 
within the hospitable gates of the Ranelagh Club to see the best of the 
county players contend for the various Cups, is always a great occasion. No 
one can see the improvement in the form of County polo which has taken 
place since the Polo Week at Barn Elms was established without recognizing 
that these players are the backbone, and perhaps the future, of the game. 

When the time came for a further expansion and the Roehampton Club 
was Started, the new Club was well supported, both by players and visitors, 
but in no way lessened the prosperity of the earlier Clubs. Major Miller 
and his brothers, Mr George and Mr C. D. Miller, were instrumental in 
starting Roehampton, the ground belonging to the Grove House Estate 
being secured for the purpose. The ground was eminently suited to polo, 
and the Club started with three polo grounds ready for play. A comfortable 
pavilion was built, but there is no Club house. Roehampton is within easy 
reach of other Clubs, and is in a delightful position between the Roe- 
hampton and Priory Lanes that form the boundaries on either side. From 
the first the Club had its full share of the polo matches of the London 
season, and when it started the Household Cavalry established their 
regimental games there, and a g00d programme of tournaments was 
carried out. The Roehampton Cup was started in 1902, and in the following 
season the Junior Championship of the Club. The Public Schools’ Cup is 
another tournament played at Roehampton, and a Challenge Cup, open to 
any team without restriction, was first played for in 1913. 

The success of this younger Polo Club, started in the heyday of the pros- 
perity of the game, shows the fruit of the work of Hurlingham in the early 
days when players were comparatively few, and of Ranelagh later, when 
the followers had outgrown the conditions under which polo had rooted 
itself firmly in popular esteem. Thus each of the great London Clubs has a 
special place in the history of the game. Hurlingham was its home for the 
first critical twenty years of its life in England, Ranelagh gave the younger 
players their chance and enlarged the horizon, besides enormously 
increasing the opportunities for Inter-Regimental play by the soldier 
players. It is in no small degree due to Ranelagh that military polo holds 
the place in the game it does to-day. While Roehampton has given the 
further opportunities for expansion in various directions that were needed. 
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THE GOVERNMENT & RULES OF POLO 


HE governing body of polo in England is the Hurlingham Club. 
The Club makes the rules for the game in this country, and 
although the County, American, Indian and other Polo Asso- 
ciations are independent, yet the Hurlingham rules are, with 
modifications suited to local circumstances, accepted every- 
where as the foundation of the laws of the game. 

Any change made in the rules by Hurlingham would be carefully 
considered all over the world where polo is played and, if suitable, 
adopted. The tendency of recent years is for all Polo Associations to come 
into line with Hurlingham, and we are rapidly approaching the state of 
things which apparently existed in the days of Firdousi, when an inter- 
national code of rules and customs prevailed among polo-playing nations 
in the east. 

The predominance of the Hurlingham Club has grown up with the 
growth of the game and was at first accidental. When the late Mr Heath- 
cote realized that the Hurlingham Club could not subsist on pigeon shoot- 
ing or weekly fétes alone, he turned to polo, which had already attained 
some measure of popularity at Lillie Bridge and in the Monmouthshire 
County Club, and called in Captain Smythe to his help. 

It was at the Hurlingham Club that the ground was first boarded, a 
measure rendered necessary by the irregular shape of the space at com- 
mand. The boarded ground is, however, now almost invariable, except in 
India, where the climate and white ants make boards impossible. There 
is no doubt that a boarded ground improves the game. We need not labour 
this point because every polo player prefers a boarded ground and, in 
England at all events, the presence of the boards affects the pace, the 
tactics, and the duration of the periods of the game. 

Hurlingham became at once the centre of the game in England. All the 
most noteworthy players were elected members of the Club and a strong 
Sub-Committee was appointed, subject, indeed, to a more or less effective 
control by the General Committee of the Club, to consider the rules of polo 
and to make such changes as the developement of the game rendered 
necessary. Of this Committee nearly every soldier and civilian polo player 
of note during the last forty years has been a member, and the existing 
rules are the result of the practical experience of the men who have played 
the game and in some cases have founded and managed successful clubs. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND RULES OF POLO 

This Sub-Committee has from time to time been strengthened by 
representative members of other clubs, as these have grown up. 
The condition attached to representation at first was that all members 
of the Hurlingham Polo Sub-Committee should also be members 
of the Hurlingham Club, but as time went on and polo spread this 
condition became inconvenient, and the Hurlingham Club has now 
ceased to demand it. 

The elected members are now made honorary members of the Club 
for the time they hold office as members of the Committee. The Sub- 
Committee, which makes rules for the game (but exercises no control, 
disciplinary or otherwise, in other matters), consists of: 

1. Hurlingham members appointed by the General Committee of the Club. 

2. Any member selected by the Army Committee, and representatives 
of Colonial Clubs and the Indian Polo Association. \ 

3. County members sent up by the County Polo Association and 
members appointed by the Ranelagh and Roehampton Clubs. 

The Ranelagh Club has never sent a representative,* but the Polo Com- 
mittee of that Club has always accepted the rulings of the Hurlingham 
Committee as far as these affect the rules of the game. In addition 
to the making of rules, the Hurlingham Club handicaps all the London 
players. The Hurlingham Club also measures all polo ponies, registers 
them in a book kept for that purpose and issues a certificate of 
height without which no pony ought to play, the rule being that no 
pony over 14.2 is allowed to be ridden in matches and games under 
Hurlingham rules. The Club has its own Official measurer, who attends 
at the Club, the Polo Pony Show at Islington, and other societies 
all over the country, to measure the ponies according to the Hurlingham 
rules of measurement. These rules have been carefully thought out 
sO as to include as many ponies suitable for polo as possible and to 
exclude animals obviously over the fixed height. 

Thus we see that in England there is one body, the Hurlingham Club, 
which makes rules for the game, and two other powerful Committees, 
that of the Army and the County Polo Association, which regulate other 
matters. The Army Polo Committee handicaps soldier players on the 
active list, and all members of those County Clubs which are affiliated 
to it are handicapped by the County Polo Association. 


*The members of the Club think that they are entitled by the importance of their Club to a larger representa- 
tion on the Committee for making rules, 
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The Hurlingham Polo Committee meets at regular intervals, sometimes 
at Hurlingham, at others at one of the London Clubs. The meetings are 
private, and the results are sometimes communicated by the Secretary to 
the press. Unlike the Jockey Club and other governing bodies, the discus- 
sions are never reported, nor are summaries of the debates sent to the 
papers. Hurlingham, being a Members’ Club, primarily for social pur- 
poses, does not admit the right of the body of polo players to know more 
than the results of the discussions of the Sub-Committee, in so far as 
these affect polo players in general. 

Nevertheless, if the Sub-Committee is not exposed to public criticism 
in the press, yet, being a representative body, the general opinion of 
players does affect it, and sooner or later those changes which are 
generally desired, or which are necessary for the welfare of the game, are 
passed and come into effect. 

The establishment of fixed periods at polo, at first ten minutes and now 
generally reduced to seven or eight minutes, the measurement scheme for 
ponies, and in recent years the abolition of offside and the introduction of the 
handicap system, have been accepted by the Hurlingham Committee after 
a certain amount of pressure from the outside. The Sub-Committee has 
wisely always endeavoured to find out whether a change was really wished 
for before it proceeded to include it in the rules. Thus, although it 
sometimes moved less quickly than many people desired, yet it has 
never failed to give to the game what polo players wished for, and it 
has seldom in its history had to repeal its own acts. Indeed, we may 
say this has never been done, for the offside rule was rather dropped 
than repealed, and the Recent Form List ceased to exist by the common 
consent of all. Both these rules had done their work. Of the offside rule 
it may be said with certainty that it served a useful purpose in steadying 
and disciplining players, and if it outlived its usefulness that is not an 
uncommon fate for laws and men. 

There is another duty thrown on the governing body which the Hurling - 
ham Sub-Committee has performed faithfully, that of protecting polo 
players against themselves by preventing foul and dangerous play. It is a 
matter of opinion whether the English system of penalties is not rather 
over elaborate, and whether the necessity of stopping the game in order 
that the free hit may be exacted, or the offending side sent behind the goal 
line, does not rather spoil the continuity and chill the interest in the 
game of the spectators. 
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Some people, at all events, would prefer the American plan of deducting 
a goal, or a fraction of a goal, from the offenders’ score and letting the 
game g0 on unhindered; but this at least is to be said for the Hurlingham 
system of penalties, that it makes it necessary for excited men to pull up 
and recollect themselves after a lapse, and if the penalties are severe, 
foul riding and transégressions of the rules are full of danger to the lives 
and limbs of the competitors. It may also be said with truth that in English 
polo, which always has a large number of players either new to the game 
or of but short experience, the danger is great, and this is especially true 
since the abolition of offside. The freer, more open game gives more 
opportunities to the reckless player. The necessity of avoiding the offside 
penalty induced a state of recollection in the player which was in itself a 
restraint on wild play. In order to guard against the danger that has 
increased with the present Style of play, the system of official Umpires 
has been established, and of this we have written in the proper place. 

A governing body must be judged by its works, and a review of the laws 
of polo will show exactly what the Hurlingham Committee has done. In 
forming an estimate as to the services of the Club to polo, it must be 
recollected that these rules have been accepted wherever polo is played, 
with but few exceptions, and, indeed, there are no existing laws of the 
game which have not been influenced by them. I think that we have for so 
long a time been accustomed to play polo under Hurlingham rules that 
we have not noticed what an immense step in advance was made when 
the first code of rules was put forth. Those who, like myself, played in 
quite early, though not the earliest, days will recollect how uncertain was 
the game of polo then. The ponies were of all sizes, the balls of varying 
diameter and weight, and there was no standard shape or weight for 
polo sticks. 

The rules of 1874: 

RULE 1. 
The height of the ponies must not exceed 14 hands, and no ponies showing vice 
are allowed in the game. (This rule, as to its first clause at all events, was never 


observed.) 
: RULE 2. 

The goals to be not less than 250 yards apart, and each goal 8 yards wide. 
RULE 3. 


No spurs to be allowed with rowels except on special occasions when sanctioned 


by the Committee. 
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RULE 4. 
Each side shall nominate an Umpire, unless it be mutually agreed to play with 
one instead of two, but his or their decisions shall be final. 


RULE 5. 
None but proper sticks and balls approved by the Committee to be allowed. The 
size of the balls to be three inches in diameter. 


RULE 6. 
Should a player break his stick or have it broken he must ride to the appointed 
place where the sticks are kept and take one. 


RULE 7. 
In the event of a stick being dropped, the player must dismount to pick it up, but 
he cannot strike the ball when dismounted. 


RULE 8. 
A player may interpose his pony before his antagonist so as to prevent the latter 
reaching the ball whether in full career or otherwise, but may not cross another 
in possession of the ball unless at such a distance as to avoid all possibility of a 
collision. 


RULE 9. 
It is allowed to hook an adversary’s stick, but neither under nor over an adver- 
sary’s pony. 

RULE 10. 


If an adversary is before his side, i.e. he is in front of the player on his own side 
who hit the ball, but has not two of the opposite side between him and the hostile 
goal and has not come through the bully, he is offside or sneaking and out of 
the game, and does not become on his side till the ball be hit or hit at by the 
opposite side, or until the players on his own side who makes the hit passes him. 
The player, until he is on his side, has no business to impede in any manner one 
of the opposite side. 


RULE 11. 
If the ball is hit above the top of the goal posts, but in the opinion of the Umpire 


through it, it shall be considered a goal. 

RULE 12. 
When the ball is hit beyond the goal and not through, the side defending the 
goal is entitled to a hit off, which must be from line. 

RULE 13. 


When the ball is hit out of bounds it must be thrown into the ground by an 
impartial person. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND RULES OF POLO 


RULE 14. 


Each side to take up its position behind the goal posts, and on the flag being 
dropped the game commences. 


RULE 15. 


The dress of the Hurlingham Club shall be light blue jerseys or shirts, blue 
forage caps with silver band, light blue belts, blucher boots and breeches. The 
second colours are white shirts or jerseys. 


RULE 16. 


Each pony is to be passed under the standard by the Secretary or one of the 
Committee. A register book to be kept by the Secretary in which the heights of 
all ponies belonging to members are to be entered. 


RULE 17. 


No person allowed within the arena, players and Umpires excepted, under any 
circumstances whatever. 


BY-LAWS. 

1. The duration of games in all matches shall be for one hour and ten minutes, 
and there shall be an interval of five minutes between each twenty minutes 
of play. 

2. The polo ground shall be open for play for not less than six players at 
three o’clock each day, Fridays excepted, when the ground is closed. All play 
shall cease and the ground be cleared at 7.15. 


3. Every pony that plays on the ground must be passed under the standard by 
the Secretary or one of the Polo Committee, and the same be entered in a 
book kept for the purpose. A pony passed under the standard as to regulation 
height after he is aged is permanently passed. 


4. Not more than five players are allowed to play on each side in any game, the 
members who arrive first at the pavilion being allowed precedence. 


5. Each set of players will be allowed the use of the ground for twenty-five 
minutes. 

6. Colours must be worn in all games to distinguish sides. A set of broad red sashes 
will be kept in the office of the Secretary. 


7. The competition for the Open Cup will be for five aside, for the Military Cup 
four aside. 


These rules and by-laws give us an interesting sketch of the polo of 
those days. The very wording calls up the picture of a friendly informal 
game for which there were rules not very strictly observed. It is clear 
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that the height of ponies was even then a difficulty. The Umpire was 
provided for, but no penalties for him to inflict. Ponies were to be 
registered, but if anybody did not register no one knew what would 
happen. Hurlingham has always suffered from the inability to enforce its 
own rules. With exactly the same means, or want of them, for enforcing 
its rules, the Indian Polo Association is obeyed where the Hurlingham 
rules are defied. Every difficulty through which Hurlingham has passed 
has arisen from a certain unwillingness to enforce its own rules, and, 
indeed, the measuring rule has never been universally obeyed, and is not 
always Observed even now. 

But these rules did in fact provide for everything actually necessary 
to the game. From the date of their acceptance by Hurlingham and 
the other clubs then in existence, the game took its start and became 
an organized, scientific game. All that has come to pass since is 
merely the developement of the rules, the tactics and the play from this 
besinning. 

The polo players of that day were few in number and well known 
to each other. There was, as I well recollect, an unwritten law of 
fairness and courtesy in such matters as hustling and stick crooking. 
The opinion of polo players was sufficient to regulate this, nor would a 
persistently foul or unfair player have been able to play at all. He 
would have found himself cold-shouldered out of the game. The rules 
contained all that was necessary for friends playing together, or for 
soldiers under the wholesome discipline and restraint of a regimental 
game. Even the offside rule depended rather on good feeling and the 
player’s sense of honour as to deliberate hanging back to get a chance at 
the ball, or to steal it away on purpose to make a chance for himself. 
Such an offender was to be considered to be sneaking and taking an 
advantage, and ‘“‘ until he was on his side ” had “ no business ’’ to impede 
in any manner one of the opposite side. 

One rule (No. 14) marked the connexion of modern polo with the 
most ancient form of the game. 

The game started by placing the ball in the centre of the ground. Then at 
the fall of the flag the two sides—five each in civilian and four in military 
games—which were placed behind their respective goal lines, charged 
down the ground, racing for the possession of the ball. 

I can recollect that, in India, our station games were still started in 
this way when I first began to play polo with the West of India Polo 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND RULES OF POLO 
Association. This was probably the way the Persians started their 
matches in the days of Firdousi. It is stil] the method employed in Gilgit 
and Manipur, and it was the American plan before 1881. 

This way of starting the game was exciting but dangerous, and was soon 
dropped in India, and then for some time two players, one from each side, 
used to ride up to the ball, placed in the centre, cross sticks over the 
ponies’ heads and then try to take the ball away. As soon as one or other 
had hit the ball it was in play, and the rest of the players, ranged up 
much as they are now, joined in. 

Just as it is possible to trace the old Persian customs at polo in the 
original Hurlingham rules, so we can see that the existing rules are but 
the evolution and expansion of the idea of the game as conceived of by 
the first Hurlingham players sitting in council on the rules. 

The first rules are, in fact, a picture of the polo of those days. They 
were rather a guide to the game for beginners than a rigid code of regula- 
tions to restrain offenders. But, of course, as time went on players became 
more numerous and the game itself more strenuous. The rules were 
expanded by definitions and protected by penalties. In the old code, Rules 
1 and 2 were calmly disregarded and the ponies ridden might be of any 
size and the periods of any length. 

But we must turn away from these earlier and quiet days of polo, 
when all went Smoothly and no one dreamed of the time when 
Hurlingham would handicap some 300 players for London polo, and the 
County Polo Association more than 1,600 players for the Army and 
provincial polo. 

If we take the rules of polo and examine their wording and endeavour 
to find their intention and to interpret it, we shall see that the work 
has been well done and that the rules are a practical and efficient 
guide whereby polo players may be ruled and may rule themselves and 
their conduct in the game. 

Changes have, since 1909, when the defeat of our best players by the 
Americans took place, come very rapidly, and this period of change was 
connected with the alteration in the constitution of the Hurlingham 
Committee, made necessary by the expansion of the game. The changes 
may not have come quickly enough even now to satisfy some eager 
spirits, yet a great deal has been done. The offside rule has disappeared, 
and the handicap has been established. We shall note that the latter, the 
sreatest and most important change, is not mentioned in the rules. 
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POLO AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Turning then to the official copy of the rules, we will consider them 
briefly. 
RULE 1. 
The height of ponies shall not exceed 14 hands 2 inches, and no pony shall be 


played either at practice games or matches unless it has been registered in 
accordance with the rules of measurements. 


The height of polo ponies and their measurements is so important a 
topic that it has been dealt with in a separate chapter of this book, and it 
will be more convenient if we defer any consideration of the rules of 
measurement as fixed by the Hurlingham Committee until we discuss 
the whole question of a standard height for ponies. One thing, however, 
we may note here, that there is no apparent means of enforcing a rule 
which there are sO many temptations to violate. 

There is, indeed, a penalty of exemplary severity, but it is never enforced 
and, so far as is known, never has been enforced. The only way in which 
the penalty could be inflicted would be by the Captain of another team 
challenging an unregistered pony. But the very severity of the penalty of 
disqualification of the whole team makes him unwilling to do this, and in 
fact it is never done. 

In this way a number of ponies unmeasured and unregistered do make 
their way into tournament polo. A pony which has once played well in a 
tournament has its value increased. Such a pony is readily bought and 
sold as a good polo pony, since none of the great firms of auctioneers make 
registration of height a condition of entry in their catalogues as a 
*“* good polo pony.” If they would do this they would confer a great benefit 
on polo generally and on the polo pony breeders, and this rule would 
be obeyed. Even as it is, a dealer told me that the difference in the price 
of a pony registered and of one unregistered would be from 180 to 200 
guineas. But if the Hurlingham certificate was made compulsory by 
Messrs Tattersall and other firms the unregistered pony would be only 
saleable at ride-and-drive pony prices. 

It will be sufficient here to say that this rule ought to be enforced for the 
reasons set forth in the chapter on Measurement of Ponies. 


RULE 2. 
No pony showing vice or not under proper control will be allowed in the game, 
the penalty being (No. 2) that the pony shall be ordered off the ground. 


Again the rule says nothing as to the person whose duty it is to order the 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND RULES OF POLO 
pony off the ground. The Polo Manager might doit, and probably, if it has 
ever been done, that official was the person who gave the order. But this 
should be made a part of the duty of the Umpire, as it is in India. 

Ponies are much better broken than they were. In nothing has there 
been more progress made than in the training and schooling of ponies. It 
is not that we had not in the early days of polo in England and India many 
men who took great pains with the schooling of their ponies—the Messrs 
Peat, for example, Lord Harrington, Major Maclaren and, above all, the 
Messrs Miller, whose ponies were thoroughly schooled. The schooling of 
the Rugby ponies set an example that was widely followed. Messrs Balding, 
Rich and Withers have done good work, yet there is a great deal to do. 

A pony is not under control, within the meaning of Rule unless he 
is properly bitted and trained to Obey the pressure of the rider’s legs. 
A pony is not a polo pony unless he can be brought to a halt or 
reined back, nor is he really under control if he cannot be stopped 
or turned round without a danger of breaking his jaw. On county polo 
grounds often, and sometimes on the London Club grounds, ponies are 
seen which are so little under control as to be a danger to their riders and 
to the other players and ponies. This rule not only needs to be enforced 
but to be interpreted with more strictness, and it might perhaps not be 
amiss to give an authoritative definition of what constitutes ‘ under 
control ’’ on a polo ground. 


RULE 3. 
The goals to be not less than 250 yards apart, and each goal to be 8 yards wide. 


A full-sized ground should not exceed 300 yards in length by 200 yards in 
width if unboarded, and 300 yards in length and 160 yards in width if 
boarded. 

In practice a boarded polo ground should be not less than 300 yards 
in length nor more than 160 yards in breadth. The size of 300 yards by 
200 yards was fixed before boards were used. 

It is interesting to note that the rule simply says ‘‘ boarded,’’ but tells us 
nothing about the boards, the material of which they should be made, 
their height from the ground or the method of fixing them in the turf, 

But we can answer all the questions about boards from the practice, if 
not from the precepts, of the Hurlingham Club. The boards at the Club 
are 11 inches in height. The planks are 20 feet in length. At intervals of 
5 feet, back supports about 2 feet long are driven into the ground. These 
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supports are 3} inches broad, 13 inches where the planks meet. The 
Others are three-quarters of an inch. The tops are sloped off and the 
edges rounded so as not to injure the ponies. The boards should be 
painted red or white on the inside in order that players may see them. 
Mr T. Drybrough, who has paid particular attention to these details of 
management, writes: 

**I do not like boards an inch thick because there is no give in 
them when rapped by ponies’ legs. Seven-eighths of an inch is thick 
enough, and they should be always rounded on the top, so that if a 
pony’s hoof comes down on them it will glance off and not slide along 
them at the risk of throwing the pony.”’ 

These measurements and cautions might well be embodied in the rule. 
This is one of those cases where the rules should be efficient to guide and 
assist the Secretaries and Committees of local Clubs. 


RULE 4. 
The size of the balls shall not exceed 3} inches in diameter, and the weight of 
the ball shall not exceed 5} oz. 


This rule requires revision as to the weight of the polo ball. This is fixed 
at 53 oz. A polo ball need not, and should not, weigh over 43 0z., with an 
outside limit of 5 oz.; otherwise the ball is dangerous, especially when 
the striker is a very powerful man. 


RULE 5. 
Umpire. Each side shall nominate an Umpire, unless it be mutually agreed to play with 
one instead of two; and his or their decision shall be final. 
Referee. In important matches, in addition to the Umpires a Referee may be appointed, 
whose decision in the event of the Umpires disagreeing shall be final. 


This rule does not represent the actual state of affairs. The rule was 
passed before the days of official Umpires and when offside made it 
absolutely necessary to have two Umpires in the field. Nowadays we often 
see only one Umpire. This subject is dealt with in the chapter on Umpires 
and Penalties. 

RULE 6. 
Whistle. | The Umpire shall carry a whistle, which he shall use as required. If the 
Umpire. Umpire blows his whistle the ball is dead, but if the other Umpire disagrees a 
Referee. | Referee shall be called in, who, after consulting both Umpires and taking any 
necessary evidence, shall decide on the course to be pursued. 
Any infringement of the Rules constitutes a foul. In case of an infringement of 
Rules 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31 the Umpire shall stop the game. 
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RULE 7. 
Timekeeper. An official Timekeeper and Scorer shall be employed in games and matches. 


Rules 6 and 7 explain themselves. The last clause of Rule 6 throws on the 
Unppire the obligation to stop the game in cases of rough, unfair or 
dangerous play. 

The work of the official Timekeeper is easier than it was, and time is 
now only deducted for a foul or an accident. There is no deduction made 
for Overtime. 


RULE 8. 


Number of —The number of players contending is limited to four aside in all games and 
players. matches. 


The number of players is never more than four, but in early days five 
was the usual number. Previous to 1872 five aside was played. The last 
winning team of the Champion Cup, that played five men, was in 1882, 
when the Sussex team consisted of Messrs T. Peat, Kenyon Stow, A. Pey- 
ton, A. Peat and T. Babington. The last Inter-Regimental Cup won by a 
team with five players was in 1881, when the 16th Lancers (T. G. Baird, 
W. H. Wyndham Quinn, T. Babington, F. G. Blair, H. L. Howard) were 
victorious. 

In India, four aside was always the rule, and this is one of the many 
ways in which Hurlingham and the Indian code have been assimilated. 
It was Mr John Watson who advocated the reduction from five to four 
aside. The fifth man could only take part in the Same as a goalkeeper. This 
rule, simple though it looks, is really the foundation of modern polo and 
has made possible the skill and combination of the game of to-day. 


RULE 9. 


How game The game commences by both sides taking up their position in the middle of the 
fommences- ground, and the Umpire throwing the ball into the centre of the ground between 
the opposing ranks of players. 


The present custom is for the sides to be ranged up in the centre of the 
ground and for the Umpire or Polo Manager to throw the ball in 
overhand. It is really better to bowl underhand, as it can always be so 
managed by an experienced Umpire that both sides have an equal chance. 
It is laid down in the Indian rules, but nearly all English Umpires 
throw overhand. 
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RULE 10. 
Duration of The duration of play in a match shall be seven periods of eight minutes, with 
play. intervals of three minutes after each period, no deduction being made for over- 


time. 
The first six periods of play shall terminate as soon as the ball goes out of play 
after the expiration of the prescribed time, or, on boarded grounds, when the 
ball strikes the boards. 
On play being resumed the ball shall be thrown in as laid down in Rule 16. 
Last period. The last period shall terminate, although the ball is still in play, at the final bell, 
wherever the ball may be. 
Exception in In case of a tie the last period shall be prolonged till the ball goes out of play or 
caseoftic. strikes the boards, and if still a tie after an interval of five minutes the ball shall 
be started from where it went out of play and the game continued in periods of 
eight minutes, with the usual intervals, until one side obtain a goal, which shall 
determine the match. 
RULE 11. 
The bell shall be rung to signify to the players that the eight minutes has expired, 
and it shall be rung again when the ball next goes out of play, to indicate the 
time for changing ponies. 


RULE 12. 
Changing (a) With the exception of the intervals allowed in Rule 10, play shall be con- 
Bus tinuous; any change of ponies, except according to the above provision, shall be 


at the risk of the player. 
Deductionof (6) When a foul is allowed by the Umpire, the time shall be deducted from 
Geen the period till the game starts again. The ball is dead till the Umpire says 
‘Play. 

The length of periods at polo has been much discussed. When I first 
began to play the period was fifteen minutes, with uncertain periods of 
rest, but the game was not then very fast. 

In England the period was twenty minutes, and ponies were changed at 
irregular intervals. Then came the establishment of ten-minute periods, 
with three-minute intervals and five minutes at half-time. The ten-minute 
periods had the effect of quickening the pace of polo; but these periods 
were found to be too long. They were reduced to eight minutes, and over- 
time reduced by bringing the period to an end whenever the ball went out 
or struck the boards, whichever happened first. 

Many people think the present periods are still too long on account of 
the stress and strain of modern polo upon men and ponies. 

The rule, however, is not very strictly observed, and it might perhaps 
be better for the Hurlingham Club rules to lay down eight minutes as a 
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maximum and leave local Committees and Secretaries to fix the periods 
they think most suitable. 

There is really no reason why Hurlingham should do more than lay 
down a compulsory maximum not to be exceeded, and to leave the local 
Clubs at home the liberty already permitted to foreign Polo Associations 
playing under Hurlingham rules. 

RULE 13. 
Foulatend In the case of a penalty being incurred towards the end of a match, and there 
of match. not being time to exact the penalty before the final bell rings, ‘‘one minute extra 
shall be allowed” from the time the ball is hit or hit at in carrying out the penalty. 

The object of this rule is plain and its wisdom undoubted. It is desirable 
that the restraint of the penalties for dangerous play should be felt 
at the end of a match when, in the excitement of a close struggle, the 
temptation to recklessness is strongest. A breach of the rules and the 
exacted penalty might easily cost the offending side the game, and this 
leads to care in play and self-restraint in players. This rule is not found 
in the earlier copies of the rules and is one of several improvements 
introduced at the last revision of the rules. 

RULE 14. 


Ball hit If the ball be hit behind the back line by one of the opposite side, it shall be 


Picken hit off without delay from where it crossed the line, but at least 12 feet from 
side. the goal post, after giving the opposing side reasonable time to get to the 30 yards’ 
line. None of the attacking side shall be within 30 yards of the back line when 


the ball is hit off. 


Unnecessary 
delay. There must be no unnecessary delay. 
Penalty 6. 


The Captain of the defending side has liberty to place his men where 
he chooses. The ball must be hit, not merely ‘hit at,’’ to be in play. It 
is in play if moved only a few inches over the goal line. This rule is in 
favour of the defending side, as in a very large number of cases the ball 
is driven clean away from goal by the defending side and a well-combined 
team will take the opportunity to turn defence into attack. 

RULE 15. 

Ball hit If the ball be hit behind the back line by one of the defending side, penalty 4 

ae will be exacted, provided the ball does not glance off another player or another 

ony. 

Penalty 4. A free “‘hit at” the ball, from a spot opposite where the ball was hit behind and 
60 yards distant from the ‘‘ goal line produced,” none of the side fouling to be 
within 20 yards of the ball. The side fouled being free to place themselves 
where they choose. a7 
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This is an instance of one of the unwritten customs of early English 
polo being incorporated in the rules. It was considered bad form to hit 
the ball behind the line to save a goal. A ‘‘ safety,’’ as the Americans 
called it, was not recognized. As polo became more serious and scientific 
it became necessary to restrain the too frequent recourse to the ‘ safety,”’ 
until at length the present severe penalty was attached to it. 

The free hit is so often followed by a score for the attacking side that a 
‘safety’? is now only a last resource in any desperate case of peril to 
the goal. In England, if a man hits his own pony, or the ball rebounds 
from the boards and goes over the line, the penalty is exacted. 

That a ‘‘ safety ’’ is sometimes good tactics, especially in America, 
where the penalty of a “ safety ’’ is only a quarter of a goal, was shown 
by the judicious stroke for safety made by Captain Ritson in one of the 
American test matches of 1913. 

In England the penalty is either nothing or a whole goal, because if the 
ball is ‘*‘ hit at ’’ but not moved, under penalty 4 the ball at once comes into 
play. 

RULE 16. 
Ball thrown When the ball is hit out, it must be thrown into the ground by the Umpire from 
inby Umpire. the exact spot where it went out, ina direction parallel to the two goal lines, 
and between the opposing ranks of players, no player to stand within 5 yards of the 
Nodelay side line. There must be no delay whatsoever on any consideration for absent 
allowed. players. 
RULE 17. 


Ballout. The ball must go over and clear of the boundary line to be out. 


This rule speaks for itself. The last clause of Rule 16 is intended to 
discourage players from slipping off to change a pony, a custom which is 
now obsolete except in cases of absolute necessity. 


RULE 18. 


Goals. A goal is gained when a ball passes between the goal posts and over the goal 
Overtopof line. If a ball is hit above the top of the goal posts, but in the opinion of the 
goal posts. Umpire, between those posts produced, it shall be deemed a goal. 


RULE 19. 
Towin game. The side that makes most goals wins the game. 


Rule 19 is one of the most important and one of the most neglected in 
the book. Some players seem to interpret it as though it ran, ‘‘ The side 
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that prevents its adversaries from making goals wins.’’ The true spirit 
of polo is in the saying of the American captain, “ They may score goals, 
but we will score more.” The whole end and aim of good polo is to make 
goals, and the more this is kept in mind by players, both in their private 
practice and in their play in public, the better the game will be. Moreover, 
this, the true aim of good polo players, has perhaps not always been 
sufficiently before the minds of those whose duty it was to make rules. 

The rules have too often sanctioned, and even encouraged, play the 
object of which was rather to hinder the scoring of goals than to encourage 
players to strive for the goal line as single-mindedly as they ought. 

It is, however, interesting to note that as polo has developed in pace and 
tactics, the tendency has been to modify those rules which favoured the 
defence. 

The abolition of ‘ Offside,’’ the restraint of stick crooking, the regula- 
tion of hustling and riding off are all Steps in this direction, and it is not 


unlikely that we shall see stil] further modifications of the rules in this 
direction. 


RULE 20. 


Ends Ends shall be changed after every goal, or if no goal have been obtained, after 
changed. the third period. After a goal has been scored the game shall be restarted from 
the centre of the ground as described in Rule 9. 


It is a fact that all players will have noticed that more goals are scored 
at one end of a ground than the other, and this rule regulates the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this. 


RULE 21. 


Riding outan A player may ride out an antagonist, or interpose his pony before his antagonist, 
antagonist. 50 as to prevent the latter reaching the ball, but he may not cross another player 
Crossing. in possession of the ball, except at such a distance that the said player shall not 
be compelled to check his pony to avoid a collision. 
Definition of If two players are riding from different directions to hit the ball, and a collision 
Crossing. appears probable, then the player in possession of the ball (that is, who last hit 
Penalty1. the ball, or, if neither have hit the ball, the player who is coming from the 
direction from which the ball was last hit) must be given way to. 
N.B.—To Umpires. There are degrees of dangerous play. The infliction of 
penalties 1 or 2 or 3 is left to the discretion of the Umpire. 
Exact line (i) Any player who follows the exact line of the ball from the direction from 
ofthe ball. hich it has been last hit is in possession of the ball rather than any player 
coming from any other direction. 
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Last striker. The last striker is in possession provided that no other player can, without causing 
the striker to check his pony to avoid a collision, get on the line of the ball in front 
of him. Under these conditions the last striker may not ride into the adversary 
from behind, but must if necessary take the ball on the near side of his own pony. 
No player shall be deemed to be in possession of the ball by reason of his being 
the last striker if he shall have deviated from pursuing the exact course of the 
ball. 

Riding to (ii) Any player who rides to meet the ball on the exact line of its course is in 

meet the ball. ,occession rather than any other player riding at an angle from any direction. 

Riding at (iii) Any player riding from the direction from which the ball has last been hit, 

anangle. = at an angle to its course, has possession rather than any player riding at an angle 
in the opposite direction. 

Ridinginsame(iv) If two players are riding from the same direction, that player is in possession 

direction. whose course is at the smallest angle to the line of the ball. 

Left-handed (v) If two players are riding from opposite directions to hit the ball, one of these 

players. being a left-handed player, the latter must give way. 

The line of NN.B. The line of the ball is the line of its course, or that line produced at the 

the ball. =, oment any question arises. 


RULE 22. 
No player shall play with his left hand, except left-handed players registered at 
Hurlingham during 1907. 


RULE 23. 


Dangerous No player shall ride dangerously. 

riding. As for example: 

Penalty 1. (a) Bumping at an angle dangerous to a player or his pony. 
(6) Zigzagging in front of another player riding at a gallop. 
(c) Pulling across or over a pony’s forelegs in such a manner as to risk tripping 
the pony, etc., etc. 


RULE 24. 
Dangerous 
use of stick. No player shall use his stick dangerously. 
Penalty 1. 
RULE 25. 
Penalties 1 In the case of a player being disabled by a foul, penalty 8 may be exacted by 
and 8. the side that has been fouled, and penalty 1 shall be exacted in any case. 
RULE 26. 


Rough play. No player shall seize with the hand, strike or push with the head, hand, arm, 
Penalty 1, or elbow, but a player may push with his arm, above the elbow, provided the 
or 2, or 3. aye 

elbow be kept close to his side. 


euaeeies N.B. Penalty 1 shall be exacted if the Umpire considers the play dangerous. 
rou play. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND RULES OF POLO 

The first clause of Rule 23, which forbids dangerous riding, is the 
key to all the provisions of this rule. The aim is to secure a player from 
interference and risk when in possession of the ball. It is then by this 
clause that the Umpire and Referees have to interpret the other clauses 
as to the right of the man in possession of the ball. 

If an action is dangerous it is against the spirit of the rule. The rule 
in its various sections is clearly worded. I think it is easy to darken 
knowledge by too elaborate explanations. In practice, we all know 
what is meant, and if we call up before our minds pictures of the 
various happenings of our own experiences at polo, we shall then see 
exactly what are the dangers against which the Hurlingham Committee 
wished to guard. 

The most difficult case that an Umpire has to decide is that of a cross. 
These come so unexpectedly and happen so quickly that it is sometimes 
difficult to say what really did occur. The only test by which an Umpire 
can decide is to ask himself if there was danger. If so, to stop the game, 
nor give to the offender the benefit of any doubt. I say this because a cross is 
by far the most dangerous form of foul, and if there is the slightest ground 
for supposing that a player has risked, or has not been careful enough to 
avoid, a foul, he should be penalized at once. 

I say sufficient care to avoid a foul, because the larger number of fouls 
happen when, in the excitement of the game, the player’s mind is on the 
goal. The least dangerous form of a cross is when two men are racing for 
the ball and the man on the faster pony closes in on the “‘ exact line ’’ of 
the ball and obtains possession in consequence. If the leader does not 
slacken and is clearly going faster than his adversary, it is certain that the 
risk is small, and if the man in possession checks his pony he is doing so 
needlessly and should not be given a foul. There can be no foul where there 
is no danger under this rule and its sections. 

Then we come to the question of riding off. There can be no doubt 
that the rules require revision. Under the existing rules rough play 
and unfair riding off is quite possible, and does sometimes occur. In 
polo the less advantages given to weight and brute strength the better. 
We want a stricter interpretation of these rules. Some Umpires ignore 
them altogether, so far as interfering with rough riding is concerned. 
Yet the consensus of opinion is that the rules require modification and 
that the evil of rough and dangerous play exists and should be sternly 


checked. 
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In the present rule a great deal is left to the Umpire’s discretion. 
Penalty 1, a free hit from 50 yards is only exacted if the Umpire 
considers the play dangerous. On the whole, this is hardly fair to the 
Umpire. Either the whole responsibility of ‘‘ dangerous play ’’ should 
be thrown on him (in this case players, recognizing the responsibility, 
would never object to the Umpire checking the play, even if they thought 
the caution he displayed unnecessary), Or, on the other hand, the Com- 
mittee should lay down with certainty what dangerous play is and force 


the Umpire to inflict the penalty without allowing him any discretion in 
the matter. 


RULE 27, 


Crossing (a) No player shall crook an adversary’s stick unless he is on the same side of 

sticks. an adversary’s pony as the ball, or ina direct line behind, and his stick is neither 
over nor under the body nor across the legs of an adversary’s pony. The stick 
may not be crooked unless an adversary is in the act of striking at the ball. 


(4) No player may strike at a ball or crook an adversary’s stick across the 
forelegs of an adversary’s pony, but if a player rides into a backhander from 
behind he does so at his own risk, and under these circumstances there is no foul. 


Does Rule 27 forbid stick crooking when the ponies are stationary ? 
Most Umpires think it does not, but the rule would be improved by the 
insertion of the word ‘ galloping ’’ before ‘‘on the same side of an 
adversary’s pony as the ball,’ because it is only at a fast pace that 
crooking the stick is dangerous or unfair, and it might be better to 
say so. The question of stick-crooking fouls is a difficult one for any 
Umpire. But as it was clearly intended to stop the crooking of the stick 
before the ball was reached, the stick must at least be swung to the ball 
before a foul can be given. 

Mr Drybrough writes that ‘‘ to knock a player’s stick when he is striking 
the ball is not allowed,”’ but the rule does not say so. Supposing A and B, 
galloping alongside the ball, and A is preparing to hit an offside forward 
stroke while B is preparing to hit a nearside back-hander, and their sticks 
come together, there would, if one player’s stick was knocked out of his 
hand, be no suggesion of a foul. The rule clearly contemplates no such 
restriction. 

(6) is a recent addition, and does not seem a g00d one. The Indian 
rule which makes all reaching out for the ball across the forelegs of an 
adversary’s pony a foul is safer. (4) encourages the foul it penalizes. 
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RULE 28, 


Carrying A player may not carry the ball. In the event of the ball lodging upon or against 
Par a player or pony, it must be immediately dropped on the ground. 


RULE 29, 


Striking pony 
ita aoe No player shall intentionally strike his pony with the head of his polo stick. 


Penalty 2 or3, 


RULE 30. 
Broken Should a player’s stick be broken, he must borrow one from one ot his own side, 
sticks. or ride to the place where sticks are kept and take one. 
Dropped _In the event of a stick being dropped he must either pick it up himself, borrow 


Sal one from one of his own side, or ride to the place where sticks are kept and take 


2 or 3. one. On no account may a stick be brought on to the ground. 


No player has ever been known to borrow a stick from one of his own 
side. There is no “ place where sticks are kept.’’ The object of the rule 
is to prevent people coming on to the polo ground with sticks. A stick is 
very seldom broken now, and I cannot recollect ever seeing penalty 2 or 3 
inflicted for a breach of this rule. 


RULE 31. 


Dismounted 


ie No dismounted player is allowed to hit the ball or interfere in the game. 


2 or 3. 
RULE 32. 


Throwing If the ball be damaged, the Umpire shall, at his discretion, stop the game, and 
in the ball. throw in a new ball as near as possible to where the ball is when the whistle 
sounds, towards the nearest side of the ground, in a direction parallel to the two 
goal lines and between the opposing ranks of players. 
N.B. It is desirable that the game shall be stopped and the ball changed when 
the damaged ball is in such a position that neither side is favoured thereby. 


The rule wisely leaves it to the Umpire’s discretion to stop the game 
or not for a broken ball. It is, of course, undesirable to stop the game at a 
critical moment unless the ball is so broken that it is impossible to play 
with it. The Umpire is, moreover, left free to throw in the ball from the 
point nearest, in his opinion, to where the ball was broken. This is often 
difficult to determine and must be left to the Umpire, who will endeavour 
to favour one side as little as possible. 
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POLO AT HOME AND ABROAD 
RULE 33. 


No person allowed within the arena—players, Umpires, Referee and Managers 
excepted. 


RULE 34. 


If a pony falls, or if a player be injured, the Umpire shall stop the game. 

If a player falls off his pony the Umpire shall not stop the game unless he is of 
opinion that the player is injured. 

What constitutes a fall shall be left to the decision of the Umpire. 

N.B. On play being resumed, the ball shall be thrown in where it was when 
the game was stopped, and in the manner provided for in Rule 32. 


The fall must be an accident. Practically, if a pony falls, Umpires 
regard it as an accident in most cases. In the case of other accidents 
the Umpire will only stop the game if (1) it was a pure accident, 
(2) if the man is hurt, or (3) there is danger to the players in continuing 
the game. 

The rule about no person being allowed within the arena is fairly well 
enforced. Many players, however, change their ponies on the ground, and 
this it would, for the sake of the turf, be better to forbid. 


Spurs and 
blinkers. 


Substitutes 
in tourna- 
ments, 


Disregarded 
Umpire. 


Unfinished 
matches. 
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RULE 35, 


No blinkers or spurs with rowels are allowed; no pony blind of an eye is allowed 
to play. 


RULE 36. 


In tournaments, if a player having taken part in the tournament for any reason 
is unable to play, he may, with the consent of the Committee of the Club where 
the tournament is held, be replaced by any player who by the rules of the 
tournament is qualified, provided the said player has not already competed in 
another team. 

This rule does not apply to Country Tournaments. 


RULE 37. 


The decisions and injunctions of the Umpire must not be disregarded or 
questioned. 


RULE 38. 


In the event of a game being stopped by darkness, weather, or for any cause 
which prevents a finish the same day, it shall be resumed on the first convenient 
and agreed opportunity in the usual manner. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND RULES OF POLO 
RULE 39, 


Frost nails and screws are not allowed, but a calkin fixed or movable is 
permissible provided the same is placed only at the heel of the shoe. 


RULE 40. 


Incidents not Should any incident or question not provided for in these Rules arise, such 
provided for. incident or question shall be decided by the Umpire or Umpires, If the Umpires 
disagree, a Referee shall be called in, whose decision shall be final. 


Questions with regard to the rules often occur, especially in foreign 
and colonial polo clubs. These are referred to the Hurlingham Com- 
mittee for an answer. It would be an excellent plan if these discussions 
and explanations could be published for the benefit of polo players and 
Unppires. 
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POLO IN IRELAND 


OLO in Ireland has nothing in the rules or principles of play 

to distinguish it from the game in England. The Hurlingham 

rules have always been observed by Irish polo players, and 

when Hurlingham has been criticized, Irish polo players have 

always been loyal supporters of the club. Nevertheless, Ireland 

has had a considerable influence on the developement of the game. 
Men of Irish birth or men trained in Irish polo have been among the best 
players, and it is difficult to overrate the value to polo of the Irish ponies 
which have crossed St George’s Channel. Ireland is the only part of Great 
Britain where polo is popular. The conditions which controlled the grant 
of the nine acres in the Phoenix Park obliged the All Ireland Polo Club to 
open the polo ground to all classes of spectators. All the great Irish polo 
matches have been played in public. Thus in Ireland polo draws people 
of all sorts, and there is never a great match on the Nine Acres without an 
enthusiastic but by no means uncritical crowd. The Irish people saw in 
polo a game after their own hearts, full of life, pace and a not very dim 
image of war. They soon chose their favourite players, and if they naturally 
preferred that Irishmen should be successful, the crowd was always 
thoroughly appreciative of a fine stroke of skill or horsemanship by 
whomsoever it was made. It is a distinctive feature of Irish polo that it has 
formed a public of its own to watch and to enjoy the game outside the 
narrow circle of the players and their friends. No doubt the game of 
polo owes much to an Irishman. Mr John Watson did a great deal 
for polo. It may be that he did not invent the back-hander: it certainly 
was in use in the regimental teams of the 5th and 12th Lancers in the 
earliest days of the game in England. I never can believe that so simple 
and obvious a stroke is not as old as the game. But what Mr Watson did do 
was to impress on us the importance to good polo of hitting back-handers 
instead of the selfish practice of taking the ball round. What he did for polo 
was to bring order and sound ideas of combination into the game of polo, 
which in those days was too often a mere selfish scramble for the ball. 
Other men hit on the same idea about the same time, but Mr John Watson 
was a personality and a man of power. He exercised influence wherever he 
was, and he taught a great many men their duty to their side at polo. 
He insisted on the arrangement of teams in their order and instilled 
the keeping of their places on those players he led, It was the orderly 
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POLO IN IRELAND 
arrangement of the team and the way men kept their places and observed 
the duties of their particular position in the game that originally impressed 
the Americans so much, and was, in fact, one of the reasons why the 
English team, of which three members were Irishmen, won the Gordon 
Bennett cup in 1886. 

With so great a player settled amongst them it was natural that Irish 
polo should have had its full share of first-rate players. Irish polo has 
produced many good players, but there have been but few great Irish 
teams. The reason of this is because, while the players are fine horsemen 
and better goal hitters than English players of the same class, yet they are 
seldom as well mounted as the English teams. If any reader is surprised 
at this, yet he will find that it is true, because, though Ireland produces 
some of the finest polo ponies in the world, they seldom show at their 
best until they come to England. Like the Irish hobbies of an older day, 
they improve in England. For this there are three reasons. First, young 
Irish horses seldom have the condition which English horses have at- 
tained at the same age. They are not fed on corn so early in their colt- 
hood. Irish players, from the very fact that they are so often fine horsemen, 
do not give their ponies so much or such thorough schooling as English 
ponies have. The education of the Irish pony is obtained by playing in the 
game; and, lastly, Irish players are often glad to sell their ponies for the 
g00d prices which ponies from Ireland readily bring in the English market. 

The Irish County Club Union is the backbone of Irish polo. The Cup 
matches at the All Ireland Club Tournaments in August in Dublin may 
be, and often are, won by English or regimental teams, who have a wider 
choice of players, better trained ponies and more practice in high-class 
polo. But in county polo Ireland stands first, and some of the best polo 
to be seen in Ireland is to be found in the County Cup. This has been 
a nursery of fine players and good ponies. Some years ago, Sligo and 
Westmeath used to send a number of g00d ponies to Dublin. Of late years 
there have not been so many, because Ireland is hunted over very closely 
for anything like a polo pony by English dealers, and, secondly, because 
the Government’s policy of sending bad hackneys into the country dis- 
tricts is beginning to bear fruit. Ireland is the best country in the world 
for breeding riding horses and ponies, and perhaps one of the worst for 
harness horses. Wherever stallions of a good polo stamp have been used 
there are to be found polo ponies of excellent type. The stallion for Ireland, 
whether for polo or hunting stock, is the thoroughbred, or, bearing in 
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mind the good stock by Lord Harrington’s Awfully Jolly, a g00d eastern. 
The fact is, Ireland has plenty of good pony foundation stock. The old 
Connemara or Galway ponies have left some excellent pony strains. There 
has lately been an attempt to restore the old Connemara sort, which we 
may hope will be successful. But the ponies left in Ireland are not improv- 
ing, and those exhibited at shows are, as Mr George Miller pointed out some 
years ago in “* Baily’s Magazine,’’ deficient in temper and manners. This 
is partly due to the rather rough-and-ready methods of schooling ponies 
prevalent in Ireland, but more, I think, to the introduction of unsuitable 
strains of blood. The amount of mischief done by inferior hackney stallions 
in Ireland and Wales only those who have seen it can realize. Heavy 
shoulders, round action, sour heads and tempers with a pain in them crop 
up all over the country. But, after all, what splendid ponies have come, and 
still come, from Ireland. There has been practically no systematic attempt 
to breed ponies for polo in Ireland, but there will always be a certain 
number of excellent animals of polo height raised there. They have, as we 
see, most excellent pony foundation stock, and there are some first-rate 
thoroughbred stallions in Ireland from those strains which, as we now 
know, have pony stock at the foundation of their pedigrees, and are 
thus at all times liable to produce stock of polo height. So in the past 
we have ponies like Dynamite, Gold (one of the best that ever walked, 
whether as a polo pony, a hunter or a racehorse), Sailor, Fizzer, Early 
Dawn and many more. Irish ponies when imported often need careful 
schooling, but if an Irish pony has the manners it is not likely to disap- 
point us for want of speed or staying power. In Ireland there is not, asa 
whole, the wealth or the leisure enjoyed in England, nor are there so 
many men able to play polo. But the proportion of first-class players 
to the numbers playing in Irish polo is very large. Such names as those of 
Mr Watson, Mr Jameson, Captain T. Hone, Major St Leger Moore, Captain 
T. Conolly, and in later years Captain Lloyd (whom nothing but ill-luck 
prevented from leading the English team to victory in 1912). What a fine 
back he is, what strength, what control of the ball! Nor can we help 
mentioning Major O’Hara, Mr O’Reilly, Mr S. A. Watt, who once owned 
Patience, One of the best polo ponies that ever looked through a bridle, 
Major Rotheram, and many more. Irish polo has a great past, and, we 
may believe, a promising future. Surely no men have ever produced such 
great results with such small means by means of their breed of ponies, 
their natural horsemanship and their inextinguishable love of sport. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTY POLO 
ASSOCIATION 


BY TRESHAM GILBEY 


HE County Polo Association may be said to have been “ born 

of necessity,’’ for it was the pressing need for the establishment 

of some central authority which would devote its whole atten- 

tion to the interests of polo players throughout the country 

which called it into being. To recall the circumstances of its 

beginning, it is necessary to g0 back to the period of years extend - 
ing from 1890 to 1898, when polo had begun to make considerable advance 
in popular favour, as manifested in the establishment of a number of 
country clubs, which became nurseries for the game and produced many 
fine players. Among this body of players there gradually arose a desire 
for some wider field of operation where the more expert players could 
compete and test their skill against representatives of other clubs. In 
those days the Hurlingham Club used to invite the country clubs to compete 
for what was known as the County Cup, and the days usually allotted were 
the Wednesday and Saturday afternoons in the second or third week of 
July, the final always being fought out ona Saturday. 

As might be expected, there was always great keenness among the 
country clubs to take part in this function, played on the beautiful ground 
at Hurlingham and before a fashionable audience. 

As the number of clubs gradually increased there seemed to grow up a 
feeling among some members of the Hurlingham Club that their ground 
was being more or less monopolized on these occasions by second-class 
players who were not members of the Hurlingham Club, and perhaps this 
was natural in view of the fact that at this time Hurlingham had only one 
ground. In the carrying out of the arrangements some little hitches occurred 
from time to time, and the country players, who were, perhaps, sensitive 
in realizing the position of affairs, with the view of meeting the difficulty, 
called a meeting, and, after full discussion, decided to hold a Polo Week on 
their own account to play for the County Cup; and this plan was facilitated 
in 1898, when the Eden Park Club very kindly lent their ground for this 
purpose. A handsome Challenge Cup was speedily subscribed, and the 
County Polo Week proved a success in every respect. There were plenty 
of entries and plenty of polo. 
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It may really be said that it was the preparations involved in the arrange- 
ments for this tournament that brought the County Polo Association into 
existence, and, as a matter of fact, the Association was actually formed 
before the tournament took place at Eden Park. 

Suggestions had been brought forward by some of the prominent 
players in the county clubs that an Association should be started to further 
the interests of the country players, uniting in a common interest and 
helpfulness, with the view of fostering and popularizing the game, and 
passing such legislation as might be necessary for the good government 
of the clubs represented. 

Ways and means were soon settled by a Committee of keen polo players, 
who brought sound business judgement to bear in laying the foundations 
of the County Polo Association, which was inaugurated in 1898. A repre- 
sentative Committee was then appointed, a President elected, and rules 
carefully drafted for the good government of the new Association. Indeed, 
from the very beginning, the Association took hold, and its history up to 
the present time has been one of steady growth and good service to polo 
interests. 

The authorities at Hurlingham had not been unobservant as to what 
was taking place, and the wisdom of the action of the country players took 
on a new aspect with the formation of the Association. Hurlingham at 
once felt that it could not lose touch with the country player, who, after all, 
was the backbone of polo. Overtures were accordingly made by the 
Hurlingham authorities to get the semi-finals and finals of the County 
Cup brought back to Hurlingham, an invitation which the Association 
cordially accepted, and until 1909 its matches took place each year at 
Hurlingham on the old ground. 

The objects for which the Association was started were quickly realized 
and fully appreciated by the country players, and speedily led to a greatly 
increased interest in polo. Year by year the game became more popular, 
fresh clubs springing up in different parts of the country, while Officers in 
the Army took very keenly to the game. 

In arranging the details and necessary qualifications for those compet- 
ing for the County Cup a great deal of care had to be exercised, and even- 
tually these deliberations took form in the shape of the Red Book, published 
by the Association, containing rules and much useful information, along 
with a map showing the location of the various affiliated clubs, which was 
greatly appreciated and has proved to be exceedingly useful. From time 
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THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTY POLO ASSOCIATION 
to time additions and alterations have been made as experience and 
requirements necessitated. 

The affiliated clubs played their matches and tournaments on the lines 
laid down by the Association, and as the number of clubs had grown from 
the original fifteen to something over forty, it naturally followed that the 
Association became more representative, more powerful and more 
popular. 

With the view of keeping the clubs in close touch with each other, England 
was divided into four divisions, and an Honorary Secretary appointed for 
each division. The clubs located in each division play off their preliminary 
ties under the direction of the Divisional Secretary, who is responsible 
for the divisional ties. He settles all details and sends on the results and 
particulars to the head-quarters of the Association at 12 Hanover Square, 
London. 

The qualifications were defined with the view of preventing any purely 
London player from being included in a team unless he had played fairly 
regularly on his county ground, the main idea being to encourage those 
who were regular players and thus support their own county club; and 
this principle, adopted when the Association was first started, is still 
adhered to. 

County tournaments have become a prominent feature of county polo, 
and the Association finds that it has plenty of work thrown on its shoulders, 
inasmuch as all tournaments at the county clubs are played under the 
Hurlingham and County Polo Association rules and under the Association’s 
Official Handicap. These tournaments have done much to attract new 
players and have also provided enjoyable social functions in the various 
districts, which have all helped to stimulate interest in the game. 

With the exception of the London arrangements, the dates suggested 
for tournaments all over the country are nowsubmitted to the head-quarters 
of the County Polo Association, and the Committee make it their duty to 
see that, as far as is practicable, the dates of the tournaments in the same 
division shall not overlap, the aim being to make sure that the clubs shall 
not interfere with each other’s sport. This work can only be carried through 
adequately at some central head-quarters, and the result has been very 
Satisfactory to all concerned. 

The constitution of the Association provides for a President, who, at 
the time of writing, is the well-known player, Mr Walter Buckmaster, 


with a Council consisting of an Honorary Treasurer, an Honorary Polo 
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Manager, four co-opted Members, eight Divisional Members, elected by 
the affiliated clubs, and the four Divisional Secretaries, the last named 
having a great deal of work in arranging the matches and other matters 
concerning their divisions. 

It is interesting to note that the divisional arrangement has worked so 
well that the Army decided more or less to apply the same plan to the 
Inter-Regimental Tournament, and this with great success, reserving 
the semi-finals and finals to be played in London. 

With the growth of the Association and the great increase in the number 
of players, a strong desire was expressed that a County Polo Week should 
be instituted, if possible, in London, under the auspices of the C.P.A. 
Invitations were accordingly sent out by the Committee to Hurlingham, 
Ranelagh and Roehampton, asking these clubs if it would be possible for 
them to place a ground at the disposal of the Association, so as to 
inaugurate a County Polo Week. The replies from Hurlingham and 
Roehampton were in the negative, but Ranelagh sent a very hearty invita- 
tion, which was at once accepted, and the County Polo Week has now been 
running at Ranelagh for the past four years. The week has in every way 
proved a most popular function, for the Ranelagh Club have placed their 
grounds at the service of the County Polo players during the whole of the 
week and given every facility towards the success of their meeting. 

The individual players in each team are made honorary members of 
Ranelagh for the week, and a similar privilege is accorded to every player 
taking part in the various tournaments. This hearty co-operation has 
greatly helped towards the marked popularity and success of the County 
Polo Week. Players from clubs affiliated with the Association have the 
privilege of free entry, and two daily passes for ladies for the six days, 
while, as extra attractions, a polo pony show and gymkhana have been 
held during the week. 

The duties of the honorary Polo Manager of the tournaments and matches 
have been kindly undertaken by Mr J. S. Mason, who has a very wide 
acquaintance with the county players, and during the four years that the 
arrangements have been in his hands everything has worked most 
smoothly and satisfactorily. 

The various cups played for under the conditions laid down by the 
Association include: 

The County Cup, which has now been in competition since the 
inauguration of the Association. 
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Divisional Cups, which are awarded to members of the winning teams 
in each division, provided that not less than three teams compete in each 
division. 

The Dewar Cup (Open Divisional Championship Challenge Cup), which 
is open to the winning team drawn from any Polo Club in the four divisions 
or formed from members of affiliated clubs in the division for which the 
team plays. 

The Junior Challenge Cup, presented by the Blackmore Vale Club, 
provides that the ties in the South-Western Division should be played on 
the grounds of that club. 

Novice Tournaments in each division, with sixteen Silver Cups to the 
winning teams. 

The week’s programme for 1913 will give some idea of the tournaments 
and matches played during this popular week: 


Monday, July 7. Members’ Games. 
Tuesday, July 8. Semi-Finals, Junior County Cup. 
First Ties, Handicap Tournament. 
(As there were thirteen teams in the Handicap Tournament, seven 
matches were played on July 8.) 
Wednesday, July 9. Semi-Final, County Cup. 
Second Ties, Handicap Tournament. 

Thursday, July 10. Owing to heavy rain, no play was possible, but 
a one-day Handicap Tournament had been 
arranged, with six teams entered. 

Friday, July 11. Semi-Finals, Handicap Tournament. 

Final, Junior County Cup. 
Polo Pony Show. 

Saturday, July 12. Final of County Cup. 

Final of Handicap Tournament. 
Gymkhana. 


When it was decided to allot official handicaps to players, the Association 
took up the question as regards the country players in its usual character- 
istic fashion, and invited all clubs to submit their lists for revision, the 
result of their labours being the publication of an Official Handicap of 
1,500 names, half of which are country players and half military players. 
Owing to the increased interest exhibited by the Army in the Association’s 
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work, the Committee is now practically handicapping all the Army players, 
with the assistance of four members from the Army Polo Committee. This 
Committee meets three times a year: 


In November. To settle handicaps till the first Monday in following 


August. 
In May. To allot handicaps to new players only. 
In July. To revise the list to the end of the season. 


The adoption of this system, and the minor alterations in the rules, 
consequent on the abolition of the offside rules, have undoubtedly tended 
to increase the entry in the tournaments of the Association, as the limits 
at the time of writing imposed are respectively: 


Divisional Cup. No restriction as to Handicap ag¢regate. 

County Cup. An aggregate of twenty-two. 

Junior County Cup. An aggregate of twelve. No limit to goal allow- 
ance. No single player to be handicapped over 
five. 

Novices’ Cup. An aggregate of six. 


The entries for the County Cups in 1913, viz. fifty, constitute a record, 
while the entries for the new competition (The Novices’) yielded a grand ° 
total of 79 entries for that season. 

The County Polo Association, composed entirely of polo men and 
devoted exclusively to polo interests, has rendered, and is still rendering, 
splendid service to polo as a whole, and it is not too much to say that it 
has grown into a position of power, usefulness and influence far exceeding 
the most sanguine expectations of its founders. 
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THE HANDICAP 


N the earlier days of polo there was a form of tournament with which 

the season began at Hurlingham and Ranelagh. It was known as 

handicap tournament. The names of those who were willing to play 

were sent to the Polo Manager. He then proceeded to arrange them 

into teams to the best of his ability. The plan was to pick out the 

four best players in an entry (for example) of sixteen as ‘“‘ backs,” 
and to arrange the others in such a way that they should balance one 
another and that the matches should be fairly equal. In those days we 
knew the players and their form well, and some very interesting games 
were brought about by the old handicap, which was, as far as it went, a 
genuine handicap and aimed to include as many players as possible. 
In those days these handicap tournaments were the chief, and sometimes 
the only, chance of taking part in matches that many players were likely to 
have. Unfortunately it was difficult to induce polo players to take these 
tournaments quite seriously, and the handicap tournament used to drag 
its slow length along for weeks, and sometimes was never finished at all. 
Nevertheless, these matches helped to give opportunities of distinction 
to many players who afterwards reached the first class as players. Polo 
Managers often looked wistfully at the American system of handicapping 
each player according to the number of goals he was worth to his side. 
Apart from the possibility of arranging interesting tournaments it opened 
up, the goal handicap seemed to offer a desirable method of classifying 
players, and it was for this purpose I tried it in private. It was my duty at 
that time to arrange matches at Ranelagh and to write on polo and its 
players. Accordingly, partly to test the system and partly to correct my 
Own estimate of individual players, I started, and for some time kept, 
a private handicap book. I did not then believe that the system was suited 
to English polo. The system of goal handicaps seemed likely to encourage 
that kind of play least desired on our polo grounds. Our best and soundest 
players were endeavouring to make English polo a game of scientific 
combination. How well they succeeded has been shown elsewhere. It was, 
in fact, the rapid rise of county polo that brought about a change, and 
the Recent Form List was established. There were many people who saw 
from the first that the establishment of that list could only be a temporary 
expedient. The Recent Form List was based on two errors: first, that all 


the players on it were equal, and, second, that you could improve a game 
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by excluding the best players. Of course, the exact opposite of this is the 
truth, for the progress of polo depends on being able to bring the players 
of different classes together with enjoyment to all. 

From the moment of the introduction of the Recent Form List the coming 
of the handicap was a foregone conclusion, and in 1905, in a book called 
**Polo Past and Present,” published in the ‘“ Country Life ’’ Library of 
Sport, I sketched out a scheme for a handicap which is not greatly 
dissimilar to that in existence at the present time. Thinking over the 
handicap, it was easy to see that it could not be of much use as long as the 
** offside ’’ rule was in force. But what was more serious was that those 
who thought of the future of the game began to see that under existing 
rules all had been done that could be achieved. The undue protection to 
the defence given by the rules was plain. The better and more experienced 
the player was, the more protection and advantage he got from the rules, 
while the forwards, who were generally selected from the younger players, 
were discouraged. It was well known that No. 1’s ponies soon became 
spoiled. But when American players defeated the picked English teams 
in 1909; when, moreover, these chosen teams failed in combination, the 
supposed strong point of English polo, the old order vanished and the 
handicap began to come to its own. I Say it began, because the system 
is not in full working order even now. When the American team was 
defeated in the Coronation year of our late King, they learned from us the 
value of combination and that unselfish work of each man for his side 
which the Americans have aptly named “ team play.’’ They made no secret 
of the fact that they did not feel drawn to offside nor to that close and 
sometimes cramped combination for defence which characterized much 
of even first-class polo in England. The American polo players had for 
many years been playing under an extremely well-managed system of goal 
handicaps. They had learned the lesson every player under a handicap 
must acquire as to the value of goal hitting. The American polo players 
were never afraid of their handicap. When two teams met, the stronger 
had to make the requisite number of goals to wipe off the adversaries’ 
start, and they learned to make them or to suffer defeat. If they had ‘‘ bad 
luck ”’ in front of goal they lost the match. In consequence of the way they 
faced the handicap, they became expert goal hitters, and in this respect 
few English teams have reached the American standard of accuracy in 
front of goal. As we sometimes put it, ‘‘ Mr Smith had bad luck in front 
of the posts,’’ meaning that he missed an easy shot. It was the handicap 
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and the practice at shooting between the posts when galloping hard which 
made the Meadowbrook players the shots they were. 

Experience of the handicap in England has made us realize the soundness 
of the principle and the skill on which the handicap is based. We used to 
think sometimes that a goal handicap was only a useful convention and that 
a player could not really be expressed accurately in terms of goals. That 
was partly because we cared so little for goals. So close and cramped was 
the game, so pertinacious was the defence in first-class polo, that most of the 
scoring was done out of a scrimmage in front of goal. We did not trouble 
ourselves Overmuch to record the names of those players who effected 
the shot at goal. A goal was like a fox hunt in which the death of the fox is 
of comparatively little interest compared to the run which leads up to it. 
Mr Buckmaster, Mr A. Rawlinson and Lord Southampton and a few 
more attempted and achieved long shots from time to time, but the 
majority of first-class players could be trusted to miss a “ sitter ’’ in front 
of the posts. But when we watched the Meadowbrook ‘‘ big four ”’ hitting 
goals from almost any distance and at almost any angle, we began to obtain 
a clear idea as to the value of goal scoring as the criterion of a player’s 
skill. It may be a matter of wonder that some of us who had seen the 
most notable players of Indian polo grounds, native and English, of 
twenty years ago, did not perceive earlier the truth that underlies the 
goal handicap, and that a man’s power of adding to the score is the true 
measure of his value in a team, provided that he can also combine with 
others. All men who have played much polo know well that there are men 
of undoubted skill who do not combine well and are thus of little value to 
aside. A player cannot really rise to the highest rank unless, like the pony 
he rides, he has the polo temperament. If, however, we look at the matter 
carefully we see that a player can only be accurately handicapped by the 
number of goals he is worth to his side. We can see this now, though, 
perhaps, if we had not lost the Cup in 1909 we should not have perceived 
it quite so soon. If we grant the principle of this goal value as a test for 
players we shall see that certain consequences follow from this. First, that 
a player must be handicapped on the top of his form. Thus players ina 
champion tournament should all be handicapped on the form they showed 
in the best match they played in. On the other hand, there are a very large 
number of players about the middle of the handicap. If we examine the 
admirable handicap lists compiled by the Hurlingham and County Polo 
Sub-Committees appointed for that purpose we shall find that most of 
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the players are in their right places. The handicaps have worked out well 
on the whole in the various tournaments to which the handicap has been 
applied. In the chapter on handicapping in ‘‘ Polo Past and Present,”’ 
it was suggested that each player accepted should start at ‘‘ 2,”’ the mean- 
ing of this, of course, being that no one who was not worth at least two 
goals should be admitted to the handicap at all. In a polo handicap the 
range must necessarily be limited or we should reach impossible differ - 
ences, and therefore a player should have reached a certain level before 
he is admitted at all. In practice, the handicap only applies to tournament 
play, and it is clear that the Committee were right in abolishing zero, 
which meant nothing unless, perhaps, a pious hope that the player might 
one day be worth handicapping at a higher value, but, on the other hand, 
no doubt, as many players as possible ought to be included. It is good for 
a player, and consequently for the game, for men to be handicapped, 
if not above their form, yet at all events on the very top of it, for the player 
is sure to try to live up to his handicap if only because, if he does not, he will 
find himself left out of many teams of which he might otherwise become 
a member. As things are, a player prefers to be handicapped a little below 
his form, the reason, of course, being that such a player is likely to have 
more and better polo. Thus, while, like anything that depends on human 
judgement, the handicap is fallible, yet it stands every test and serves the 
purpose a handicap at polo is wanted for. 

The handicap is useful not only for tournaments, in order to allow 
of a larger or more varied entry, but also for the classification of 
players, and for this purpose it has proved itself well adapted; but we 
are not yet obtaining the full value of the handicap. What is wanted is a 
larger number of absolutely open handicap tournaments like the Whitney 
Cup. Without such tournaments we do not gain the full advantages 
of the institution of a handicap. These are, first, to bring together the 
promising beginners and the best players. It seems probable that the 
occasional unwillingness of our first-class players at certain periods in 
the history of English polo to play with men less skilled than themselves has 
to some extent hindered the expansion of polo in this country. It is quite 
certain that young players must experience first-class play before they 
can grasp the principles and practice of polo. The more full of promise a 
young player is the more necessary it is that he should play with those 
much superior in skill and experience to himself. Many a good player has 
been lost to first-class polo because he has never had a chance of learning 
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his own defects. If a number of players begin at the same time it often 
happens that one outshines the rest (how often have we seen this in Station 
polo in India and sometimes in moderate regimental games), and begins, 
quite excusably, to think he is rather a superior player. But this is not the 
true polo spirit. The game of polo is inexhaustible, and in striking, in 
accuracy in front of goal, in control of the ball, in horsemanship, there is 
always something to learn, nor is there any game at which experience 
has so much to teach us. Then there is the practice in goal hitting 
which the first-rate players gain by having to pile up a long arrear of goals. 
This gives them the best possible kind of practice for hitting goals at a 
high rate of speed. The value of careful practice at polo is now acknow- 
ledged; but we do not reap the full advantage of our private practice unless 
we can put the lessons we have learned into actual practice on the polo 
ground. In the case of other strokes we shall, no doubt, in the course of 
ordinary tournament or match play, have many opportunities of putting 
into action the lessons of the practice ground. If he is playing with any- 
thing like his equals in skill, no player is likely to have many shots at 
goal. For example, if a team of men whose handicap number is seven, 
and their total therefore twenty-eight, is playing a team of men with four 
goals each to their credit, there will be twelve goals between the teams. 
Such a game. is likely to be fast, for the weaker side will be doing their 
best to add to their goals, while the stronger team will have to work hard 
and make many shots at goal in order to put together the twelve goals 
which stand between them and victory. 

The handicap, of course, brings new motives and sources of interest 
into polo. The men with the lower handicaps desire keenly at all events 
not to fall below their handicap, while the higher class players would 
not like to be beaten by the weaker team, yet, of course, every one 
knows that as skill at goal hitting now stands there is a great chance 
that the higher handicap men could not meet the lower ones with 
success. It is quite possible that in order to get entries the secretary 
of the tournament will have been obliged to limit the number of goals 
to be given by one team to another. If the handicap is nearly right, the 
lower teams under these conditions will seldom or never win. Goal 
hitting is a weak point in English polo. Every one recognizes this. 
One remedy, at any rate, would be found in playing more tournaments 
of the Whitney Cup type, yet so far this is the only one on the 
programmes of the clubs. 
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We do, in fact, use the handicap too little in English polo, except 
as a useful method of classifying players, and for this it is convenient. 
In the Hurlingham and County Polo handicap list for 1913 there were 
2,074 names. The inclusion in the handicap list of these names indicates 
that we have in it most of those polo players who have at least a chance 
of taking part in tournament or match play, or, at all events, aspire to 
do so. The players on the list may be divided into three classes: first, 
those whose handicap number is seven or over, of these there are 77; the 
second class is composed of those who are over four but under seven, 
and numbers 133; the other 1,800 or so of players are numbered between 
One and three. 

This analysis of the handicap list shows us that the number of recruits 
to the game is satisfactory. Modern polo has far more attractions for the 
beginner of promise than it had under the old rules. The great natural 
desire of the young player is to be included in matches, not only because 
they are better fun than practice or members’ games, but because it is 
only by match play that a polo player can hope to reach anything like a 
high standard of skill. Practice is invaluable. No polo player can hope 
to improve unless his stick is often in his hand, but he needs the effects 
of competition in serious games to quicken him up and to sharpen his 
attack. There are few polo players who realize how slow they are until 
in a fast match they find that they cannot reach the ball, or, if they do 
succeed in getting up to it, it is snatched from them while they dwell 
on their stroke. If we watch even our best players we shall soon learn to 
perceive in some cases a certain tendency to dwell on the stroke making 
its appearance in their play. This is the sleeping sickness of a polo 
reputation: stealthy in its approach and insidious and fatal. It is this 
slowness which reduces a player’s handicap number and keeps back 
the man who sometimes astonishes us by brilliant flashes of form 
which he cannot sustain. Then, in the next place, we note that the 
middle of the handicap is not so strong in numbers as we might expect. 
Apparently, it is more difficult to rise from three to four or five than from 
four to seven. The increase of the first class of players is a feature of the 
handicap. Their numbers have more than doubled since the handicap took 
the place of the Recent Form List, and although this is not the only reason, 
yet the handicap (even used in an imperfect and half-hearted fashion) had 
a considerable influence in increasing the number of players in the first 
class. The handicap list as published reminds us also of the cosmopolitan 
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character of modern polo and of what we might almost call without 
exaggeration the imperial position of Hurlingham, which gives rules to 
polo, establishes the standard for the measurement of ponies and handi- 
caps players from many peoples, nations and languages. Sometimes we 
talk of an international code of rules. Do we realize how nearly we have 
arrived at that when we already have an international handicap list and 
practically an international register of polo ponies at the Hurlingham 
Club ? 
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ITH the elaboration of the rules of polo, the srowth of 
scientific play and the increase of pace as a characteristic 
of the game, the importance of the duties of Umpires 
increases year by year. The safety of the players and 
the due observance of the rules depend on the skill, the 
knowledge and the judgement of the Umpire. There was 
a time when Umpires were by no means indispensable, even to a good 
match. 

For a long time after the Umpire had been recognized and his appoint- 
ment provided for by the rules, he was not a person of much importance. 
Umpires were chosen because they happened not to be playing in the 
match and had a pony or two on the ground, rather than because they 
were especially competent for the task. The numerous and sometimes 
fatal accidents which took place at polo in India directed the attention 
of the military authorities to the game. For some time the fate of polo hung 
in the balance. There were many distinguished cavalry officers who desired 
to discourage polo or at all events to abolish tournaments. Without these 
trials of skill and tactics between regiments, polo would have languished 
and perhaps died out. 

Regimental, members’ and garrison games are, no doubt, a necessary 
element in the life and progress of polo, but on these alone polo as a national 
game could not live. On the other hand, Inter-Regimental and Champion 
Cup Tournaments are expensive, and the very keenness and enthusiasm 
which men bring to them unquestionably add to the risks inseparable 
from polo. The last strugéle of a closely fought match, with the scores 
level, is apt to be played with an almost fierce recklessness. 

The order for the abolition of Inter-Regimental Tournaments was 
ready, and it was averted in the last moment by the wisdom of Lord 
Roberts and by the efforts of the Anglo-Indian Press (the then Editor of 
the ‘‘Civil and Military Gazette ’’ of Lahore was a valuable ally), but 
perhaps chiefly by the fact that among the best polo players were many 
of the younger officers, who clearly had a soldier’s career before 
them. Thus, instead of condemnation, came regulation, and, among 
other matters, the presence of Umpires at every polo tournament was 
made compulsory. The close connexion which has always existed between 


polo in the Army, in India and at Hurlingham made the managers and 
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secretaries more careful, and much pains were taken to appoint efficient 
Unppires. 

The duties of the Umpire were carefully laid down, and there are in 
the Indian polo rules some admirable instructions to Umpires which 
are equally necessary and useful in England. They are given here as being 
worthy of careful study, not only by Umpires, but by all players of polo. 


HINTS TO UMPIRES. 


1. Umpires should endeavour to place themselves in the most advan- 
tageous place for seeing the game, and apportioning the work: one on 
each side of the play, level generally with the back, will be found the 
best place, as a rule, for attaining the end. 

2. By dividing the ground in two, both lengthways and breadthways, 
each Umpire can take one back line and one side line. 

3. There is a tendency, on the part of Umpires, from natural causes 
to watch only the play in the immediate vicinity of the ball. For this reason 
much unfair riding by No. 1, when in reality offside, escapes their 
attention. This may be obviated by each Umpire keeping under special 
observation the four players who happen to be at any given time nearest 
his own back line. 

4, Umpires should have new balls in their pockets, with which to 
restart the game at once, if the ball goes out of play. An Umpire will find 
it easy to bowl in correctly if he puts his horse in motion in the direction 
he wishes to bowl the ball. 

5. They, and goal referees, should blow their whistle loud enough for 
the timekeeper to hear. This point is sometimes forgotten. 

6. They should make up their minds and give their decision clearly and 
firmly, refusing to enter into any discussion as to the why or wherefore 
of their decisions. 

7. Either Umpire should, whether appealed to or not, stop the game if 
he sees a foul and award a penalty, although it may have happened on 
the side of the game away from him. But he should use his discretion in 
not adjudging a foul, if the other Umpire nearest to the incident and in 
full view has evidently taken no objection. 

8. They must bear in mind that if they do not order off the ground 
any dangerous or unmanageable pony, they more or less make themselves 


responsible for any accident that may occur through that pony. The same 
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applies to the case of a player riding dangerously and repeating the offence 
after being warned. It is their first and most imperative duty to stop 
dangerous and unfair play of any sort of kind. 

9. The special attention of Umpires is drawn to the following: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


— 


(e) 
(f) 


As crosses frequently occur in meeting the ball, when hit out 
from the back line, the nearest Umpire should place himself on 
the line of the ball, produced in either direction (vide example). 
When a player is pursuing an adversary with intent to hook 
his stick, the Umpire should see that when he does so he is on 
the same side as the ball or immediately behind. This particular 
breach of rules often occurs in a scrimmage in the vicinity of 
goal. 
When a player, with the intention of hitting a back-hander comes 
in at an angle, on the line of the ball, the Umpire should see that 
he is entitled to possession, under Rule 28; as if he is entitled to 
possession of the ball, and the player in possession of the ball 
has to check to avoid a collision, it is a ‘‘ cross ”’ (vide example). 
In all doubtful cases of crossing, the pace at which both players 
are moving must be carefully considered, as on this depends 
the question whether the player entitled to possession has to 
check to avoid collision. 
The Umpire should see that none of the attacking side is within 
thirty yards of the back line, when the ball is hit off from behind. 
The Umpire should see that none of the players who have been 
sent behind their back line under Rule 17 (f), 32 (2) or 33, when 
the ball is hit out, crosses that line before the ball. 


Influenced by the Indian rules, there grew up for polo at home and 
abroad an admirable school of Umpires. Colonel Renton, Captain E. D. 
Miller, Major Peters, Mr John Watson, Mr Buckmaster, Captain Daly, 
Major Maclaren, Mr T. B. Drybrough, Major Egerton Green and many 
others did splendid work. All these men knew the game thoroughly and 
had, most of them, helped to make the rules they were administering. 

In those days, and up to the time of the South African War, there was no 
great difficulty in finding efficient Umpires. There was not nearly so much 
polo as there is at present, and more players stood down or awaited their 
turn. There is no better way of seeing a polo match than to be an Umpire, 
and good men who were standing down had no objection to umpire in an 
important game. 
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There were, however, not enough efficient Umpires to go round, and 
some umpiring was a form with very little reality in it. Then the game 
of polo began to spread. Ranelagh, Roehampton and Wimbledon added 
nine polo grounds to those available in the south-west of London alone. 
The polo grounds of the Clubs were enlarged and extended. There was 
plenty of play for first-rate players, and Umpires became scarce. The 
Polo Managers of the Clubs were good Umpires, but they could not always 
be spared from their duties. Thus the Official Umpire came into existence. 
Major Maclaren was appointed to be Official Umpire to the Hurlingham 
Club. The Hurlingham Club has of late always appointed as second Official 
Umpire some Officer of the Indian Army who happens to be at home on 
leave, a step which cannot fail to bind Indian and English polo more 
closely together, and must, as these Officers return to their regiments, 
found a school of Umpires of wide experience and intimate knowledge 
of the game. But although the Official Umpires are a success, they do not 
fulfil all requirements, and the Polo Committees and Secretaries of clubs 
are often in difficulties to find qualified Umpires and ponies for them. 
In consequence a custom has grown up for the Umpire to go through an 
important match riding one pony. This means that the Umpire cannot 
have been really effective for most of the time. 

One Umpire is not enough to secure the observance of the rules and the 
safety of the players, as the following sketch of the duties and qualifications 
of the Umpire may show us. 

First, as to the personal qualifications of the Umpire. The Umpire 
must be himself a sound polo player of some experience. His play need 
not be of Champion Cup or International form, but he must be a man 
who can be trusted to do his duty in any place in the game. Other things 
being equal, a good No. 3 player, the link between the forwards and the 
back, between attack and defence, would be the best choice, and, if 
possible, the Umpire should have had a regimental training. 

But though not necessarily a first-class player, he must be a horseman 
above the average. The Umpire’s efficiency depends upon his horseman- 
ship. He should be a trained school rider who understands the use of the 
aids and has instinctive tact in managing and handling a pony which only 
a combination of school training and practice can give, for one of the most 
important duties of an Umpire is that he should, while riding near enough 
to the game to see what happens, nevertheless be able to keep clear of 
the ball and out of the way of the players. It follows that the Umpire 
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must be mounted on a handy, well-trained pony which requires not 
too much of its rider’s attention and responds readily to his will. The 
Umpire’s pony should have a light fore hand, its quarters well under it, 
and should be always balanced so as to dart this way or that as may be 
required. An Umpire so trained in horsemanship on a polo pony well 
schooled is, at all events, ina position to see all there is to see, provided 
always that he has the requisite knowledge of the game. This, of course, 
will come by experience of play during his own polo career. But this is 
not enough. The Umpire must have a knowledée of the rules and not that 
casual acquaintance with the blue outside cover of the official guide 
which suffices many players. The Umpire must know the rules by heart 
and must by study have formed his own views of their meaning and 
interpretation. The Umpire will find it a help to have an interleaved 
copy of the rules on which he can note down any difficult cases. In 
this way he will be able to construct for himself sound principles of 
interpretation. 

The Umpire’s view of the rules must necessarily be coloured and modi- 
fied by his own duties, of which the first and most important is his care 
for the safety of the players. It is his especial duty to watch for and check, 
and if necessary to penalize, dangerous play. His task will become easier 
as time goes on, for he will come to know where to look, for while all 
men at times, in the excitement of the game, play in a dangerous fashion, 
there are always certain players who are more ready than others to take 
risks. These the Umpire will soon mark down as persons to check and to 
watch. 

In the same way there are ponies which are not as perfectly under 
control as they should be. The riders of such ponies must be warned and 
cautioned. 

An Umpire of experience, with tact and judgement, will not fail to 
observe sometimes that a pony is improperly bitted or not entirely under 
control, and will seize the opportunity to give the rider a hint. If the 
Owner is a novice he may be ¢rateful. 

A really efficient Umpire can do a great deal for the improvement and 
training of the younger players, and to them, at least, he can speak freely. 
The safety of the players and ponies is the Umpire’s first consideration. 
Then on him depends the fairness of the game. There are players who will 
take every advantage the rules permit them: these should be watched. 
It is probably a question of time when players with this disposition will 
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overstep the line and take or attempt some advantage not permitted 
by the rules. The temptation to do this at polo is very great, and the 
severity of the penalties for unfair play, or even those intended to 
discourage tactics which give an undue advantage, such as the hit behind 
the line to save a goal from being scored, which by the Americans is so 
aptly termed a ‘“‘ safety,’? show how Strongly the makers of penalties 
designed to check a growing tendency to take an advantage, which, if not 
at that time outside the rules, would certainly have had a bad effect on 
the game if permitted to g0 on and to increase. 

We used to be told, when we were children and tried to shirk a dis- 
tasteful duty, that we were not sent into the world to enjoy ourselves. 
Nor is the polo Umpire sent into the game for his own pleasure. There 
are certain qualifications necessary to efficient umpiring. The Umpire 
must have keen eyesight, an even temper, a strong will and the not too 
common power of concentrating his attention on the business in hand. 
Realizing, as has already been said, that the Umpire’s first duty is to 
care for the safety of the players, the Umpire will watch for the foul which 
is the most dangerous. This is undoubtedly crossing. The test of a cross, 
as laid down by the rules, is that the player in possession of the ball should 
be obliged to check his pony in order to avoid a collision. In this case, if 
the man in possession has his pony well in hand he loses by checking a part 
or the whole of the opportunity given to him by the rules when in possession 
of the ball. The cross is therefore unfair; it is also dangerous. It is not 
certain that in the heat of a close struggle (when most crosses happen) that 
the man who is crossed will check his pony. He may take the chance. He 
may not be able to pull up, and so a collision, which must be dangerous 
and may be fatal, is imminent. The Umpire should have in his own mind 
a clear idea of what a dangerous cross is and be ready of his own accord 
to check the players and inflict the penalty, even if the player who is 
crossed does not check his pony, as he may sometimes refuse to do. 
This is what makes a cross dangerous. If the player checks it is unfair, 
but if he refuses to check danger is imminent. 

On the other hand, being himself a polo player, he will know how severe 
the penalty is and neither inflict, or accept the claim for,a penalty when 
no unfairness is caused, or danger incurred. The Umpire has to bear 
always in mind that the important thing for him to have is a clear and 
definite interpretation of the rules, and on these points he should have 
formed his mind by study of the rules, interpreted by his own 
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intelligence and his experience of polo. A fidgety or fussy Umpire may 
spoil a g00d game; a careless or weak one may be responsible for a 
fatal accident. I think if people considered how much the fortunes and 
even perhaps the existence, of polo depended on 600d umpiring, both 
polo committees and players would be more careful and anxious that 
Umpires should be efficient. 

The next point of danger is the use of the stick. There are a great many 
minor accidents occasioned by a careless use of the stick. On these an 
Umpire should be as sharp as the rules permit, because although the 
actual happening may be in a sense accidental, yet when casualties from 
sticks occur they are the result of a want of practice at stick work. Many 
quite average players never really take the trouble to master their sticks. 
It has occurred to me that it was their superiority in stick work which 
was one of the causes of the success of the American players in 1909, 
and the attention paid to this point in Indian polo is certainly one reason 
why nearly all the best of the Indian trained polo players are so effective 
on English grounds. But, be this as it may, the Umpire must have a 
clear idea in his own mind as to what is or is not dangerous use of 
the stick and act accordingly. In most cases the stick-crooking rules 
help him, for it is in the attempt to crook an adversary’s stick or to 
avoid the player’s own stick being crooked that most of the accidents 
happen. 

There is a third point which the Umpire has to watch—the case of fair- 
ness or unfairness in riding off a player. The Umpire is instructed to 
put a stop to dangerous riding or hustling, which is forbidden by the 
rules, but still occurs. Umpires afraid of spoiling the game, or perhaps 
making it effeminate, are sometimes unwilling to check or penalize bump- 
ing or rough riding off. Yet it must be confessed that there are many 
players who come within the law in these matters. There is a tendency 
now to favour big men and big ponies in polo. This requires to be checked, 
and the best way to do this is by insisting on fair and skilful riding off. 
No forms of riding off should be permitted except such as are tests of 
horsemanship and skill. 

The rough and savage bumping which made polo like a football match 
is unfair and dangerous, but it is chiefly wrong because it bears hardly 
on the light man and the sharp, well-bred pony. Polo cannot afford 
to spare any players nor to limit unnecessarily the field of choice for 
ponies. 
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The present school of Umpires has grown up under the offside rule. 
Breaches of the offside rule were at once so important to the result 
of the game and so difficult to detect—no two Umpires interpreted 
the rule alike—that an Umpire’s whole attention was in fact fixed on 
this point. But now offside is done away with, Umpires have more 
time for checking dangerous play and penalizing breakers of the spirit 
of the rules. 

They will find that they have plenty to do. Some Umpires considered 
that there was an easy life before them when once offside was abolished. 
The contrary is the truth. When an Umpire was responsible for deciding 
nice points as to breaches of the offside rule, not so much could be expected 
of him in other respects. Now his attention must never fail. He must be 
on the look out to save the players from themselves and one another. If 
anyone thinks that an Umpire’s life is an easy one, he has but to try it in 
a game played at the pace of modern polo. Happenings are instantaneous 
and decisive, and he must be no less rapid. Yet it is a matter of importance 
that the Umpire should never grant a foul unless he sees it himself. 
Unfair claims for fouls are not made at polo, but imaginary ones are, 
and a player may in good faith take for a foul what is not one at all. If 
the Umpire is, as he should be, in the best position to decide a foul, the 
player is in the worst and his frame of mind is naturally not quite impar- 
tial. The Umpire will find in practice that he has to exercise a large amount 
of discretion. If every technical, though harmless, breach of the rules were 
penalized, the game could not go on. Umpires should, and do, realize 
that, from the point of view of the polo player and the spectator, penalties 
are necessary evils. The game should not be stopped more than is neces- 
sary, and the rule must be broken in spirit as well as in letter before the 
Umpire comes in. There will, therefore, of necessity be much left to the 
discretion of the Umpire. 

What is, then, the best position for the Umpire ? In the days of offside 
we used to say that the Umpire should ride as far as possible alongside 
the back. If there is only one Umpire he should be as near the back of 
the defending side as possible, because fouls are most likely to occur near 
the defended goal. The change of rules has left this position still the 
desirable one for the Umpire. There ought still to be two Umpires, if 
Possible, one commanding the defence of each side. We often see one 
Umpire only, and if this is the case he ought to have two or three good 
ponies at his disposal. If he is to command the game he should be able 
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to follow the changes of the game closely and be continually galloping 
from one end of the ground to the other. No one pony can do this, and 
the work is probably too much for two ponies in a first-class match. An 
Umpire who has only one side of the ground to look after will find one 
pony not enough if he is to do his duty. Thus Polo Managers and Com- 
mittees ought to see that their Umpires are well mounted. No doubt the 
big London clubs will have to keep two or three ponies for the use of 
their Umpires. And this brings us to the supply of Umpires. The Official 
Umpires are excellent as far as they g0, but they are only a nucleus round 
which the other Umpires must be gathered and by whom these may be 
trained. 

Polo Managers know the men who are both willing to act and are trust- 
worthy as Umpires. One of these should be mounted by the club and made 
Second Umpire in first-class matches. If the above sketch of an Umpire’s 
duties be at all accurate it is clear that to be efficient an Umpire must 
have plenty of practice, and it should be the aim of Polo Managers and 
Official Umpires to give as much practice to as many suitable players 
as possible. In this way it will be known on whom the managers can 
depend to umpire in important matches. A school of sound umpiring 
will grow up, from which London and county polo can be supplied. I 
do not believe that players will be unwilling to act, but the ponies are a 
difficulty. 

An Umpire’s pony in a hard match has more than a day’s work. A 
man who is engaged in a match later in the day will be unable to use 
his Own ponies for umpiring. It will therefore be necessary to arrange 
in London and county tournaments for ponies for the Umpires. The 
pony is, in fact, a greater difficulty than the man. There are always a 
small number of players whose handicap is on the down grade, men 
who have been conspicuous in first-class polo but can no longer hold 
their place. These men have, for the most part, all the qualifications 
for Umpires, including that knowledge of the characters and styles of 
other players which enables an Umpire to look for fouls where they 
are most likely to occur, and where they are probably more dangerous 
than elsewhere. If an Umpire had to look everywhere all the time 
he would see nothing. It is clear that he must be a judge of character 
as well as of polo. Thus these older players start with that experience 
of polo and the men who play it which is one half of the Umpire’s 
qualifications. 
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This reserve of umpiring force could be drawn on much more than 
it is if the managers were able to mount the men of their choice. 

When he is on duty with a first-class tournament, an Umpire should 
speak as little as possible and direct players as seldom as is consistent 
with his duty. A very much stricter control should be exercised on younger 
players. In the first place, they are much more likely to commit fouls, 
through ignorance or want of polo experience. In the next place, the 
Umpire is, or should be, there to coach, and, caring, more for the players 
than the game, should check, advise and encourage them to the best of 
his ability. For this an Official Umpire is more suited than the amateur, 
and this coaching of the younger teams should be a part of the duty of 
Official Umpires at good clubs. 

The Umpires should be members, or, at all events, advisers, of the 
Handicap Committee, for no one could have a better knowledge of the 
form of players. On the other hand, members of Handicap Committees 
should serve as Umpires whenever possible. 

The more we study the game of polo the more shall we realize the 
importance of the Umpire. On the one hand, the list of penalties shows 
us his power, while the obvious perils of polo remind us of the necessity 
of exercising the powers entrusted to him. Yet, on the other hand, we can 
also see how much harm can be done by the injudicious or excessive 
use of the powers granted to him. A Polo Committee may lay down the 
most carefully worded rules, but the Umpire has to interpret them, and 
to do so with reference to what actually happens on the polo ground and 
not what we think may happen. 

The Umpire must, above all things, realize the underlying spirit and 
intention of the rules. Where there is no danger or unfair play there is 
no breach of the rules. When either of these can be detected, the Umpire 
cannot act too quickly or too firmly. 

This brings us to the question of the penalties our Umpires are called 
upon to administer. These penalties are severe, for the free hit often 
means a goal against the offending side. Some people think our penalties 
too severe, and so they are if the Umpire does not administer them in the 
way suggested above, but if rightly administered they are a valuable 
protection to the player in a game which increasing speed would otherwise 
make more dangerous as time goes on. 

The value of the present penalties is that they enable the Umpire to 
stop the game just at the point when men are becoming reckless, and play 
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grows dangerous in consequence. This gives players time to think and 
collect themselves and to recover their self-control. I am sure that the 
gain in safety and fairness is more than the loss from interruptions of the 
game. But there are those who prefer the American system, by which 
the Referee deducts a goal or fraction of a goal from the score of the 
offenders and does not (or, at all events, need not) stop the game in order 
to do so. 

A careful reading of the foregoing chapter and a study of the English 
and Indian rules on the subject of Umpires may lead us to conclude 
that the complete Umpire is, when he can be found, the best possible 
guardian of the fairness of the game and the safety of the players, and 
that good umpiring is especially valuable when we have young players 
in the field. 

On the other hand, efficient Umpires are difficult to find, and inefficient 
ones are a danger. The presence of an Umpire relieves players of a great 
deal of responsibility, and if rough and foul play is not checked, bad 
umpiring is apt to encourage reckless players. 

A careful reading of the foregoing chapter or of the interesting passages 
on umpiring in Mr T. B. Drybrough’s book will cause the reflection 
that, however excellent the system of Umpires and penalties may be, 
there are great difficulties in administering it. The Umpire requires 
so much knowledge, tact and judgement, and, above all, he must be 
suitably mounted, that the scheme may fail and our Polo Committee may 
fall back on the American system because it is so simple. 

I can imagine a very practical scheme being introduced by means of 
a modification of the American system. It would, perhaps, be necessary 
to penalize the ‘“‘safety’’ more severely and desirable to stop the 
game as a part of a penalty after a dangerous foul. It has been 
hardly recognized in the past how severe a penalty on the attacking 
side the stopping of a game may be. There is a moment of excitement 
and desperation in the attack when the players seem unable to miss 
the ball, when the excitement of play is at its highest and the skill of 
hand and quickness of eye are corresponding with marvellous accuracy, 
and a strong side seems to carry all before it. Now let the Umpire’s 
whistle blow. The game is stopped. Suppose it is only for a word of 
caution, how the whole force of the attack is chilled and weakened. The 
advantages gained are lost and perhaps not recovered. It would not be 
too much to say that stopping the ball is at times to the side in 
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possession almost as great, or even a greater, penalty than the free hit 
against them at fifty yards. 

There is, however, one consideration which must weigh with governing 
committees and particularly with the Army Polo Committee. There is 
no guardian of the safety of players equal to an efficient Umpire. The 
conditions of polo in India are such that experience would seem to 
point to the Umpire as necessary. Facts speak for themselves, and 
the number of accidents on Indian polo grounds before Umpires were 
made compulsory and the decrease of casualties since Umpires were 
insisted on by authority as a condition of the game are facts which 
cannot be denied. 

If, therefore, it became necessary to alter the penalties and to accept 
the American system of deductions from the score proportioned to the 
offence, in England and India Umpires would have to remain on the 
ground with the responsibility of stopping the game when play became 
dangerous and of checking such play, and generally of looking after the 
safety of the game. The military authorities in India, and probably in 
England, would not agree to a game without Umpires on the field, and 
reasons have been given in the foregoing pages which may convince us 
that whether we alter the penalties or not, yet the Umpires must remain 
necessary in power and responsibility as the pace, the science, and the 
skill of players grow. For there is another side to the duties of the 
Umpire. 

No doubt the safety of the players and the observance of the rules is the 
Umpire’s first duty. But that is not all. He is responsible for the conduct 
of the match, for keeping the players up to time, for stopping the game for 
a broken ball, for bowling in the ball from the right place, and generally 
for the order, punctuality and good conduct of the game. 

The Umpire may be appointed by the Club as Official Umpire or by the 
Polo Manager, or he may be nominated by the teams, each team having 
an Umpire chosen by themselves. In Australia and New Zealand a crack 
team paying a visit to another Club will take with them an Umpire, who 
travels with the team throughout their tour. If a team nominates their 
own Umpire, there is a natural tendency for the side to look on the Umpire 
as their own Umpire. He himself has some interest in the team and is 
apt to view his duties from the same point of view as the old cricket Unpire, 
who described his duty in making decisions to be “ Strict impartiality, 


with a slight leaning to your own side.”’ 
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It is remarkable that the way of choosing an Umpire, important as 
his duties are, is not mentioned at all in the rules. 

The Indian rules no more than those of Hurlingham lay down how 
the Umpire is to be chosen, but they do lay down with clearness the sort 
of man he is to be and what he has to do. 

The Indian rules for the choice and guidance of the Umpire are far better 
than ours. They are clearer and more likely to attain their objects, and 
might, in connexion with the admirable hints to Umpires quoted in 
this chapter, be added to the Hurlingham rules with advantage. 

In the rules and the hints are included everything necessary for the 
guidance of the Umpire and for the smooth running of a tournament. The 
study of them may be recommended to all who are interested in umpiring 
at polo. 

This is, in fact, without any doubt the most important question in 
modern polo. In the conduct of the game and the saving of time umpiring 
has immensely improved. There are, at all events at the London Clubs, 
few unnecessary delays. The balls are bowled in promptly, and such rules 
as those relating to the stopping of the game for broken balls or minor 
accidents are fairly administered. 

But we cannot, perhaps, emphasize more clearly the importance of 
Umpires than by a summary of their duties and the qualifications 
of Umpires: 

The Umpire must be one who knows the rules thoroughly, who is or 
has been a sound and experienced player. 

He must have been in constant touch with the players of his day. 

He should have keen eyesight, and an insight into character. 

Must be able to concentrate his attention, to make up his mind and 
to express his decisions promptly. 

The famous Lady Cork used to say, ‘‘ Never explain, never apologize.”’ 
She lived before polo, but no better maxim could be found for an Umpire. 

He must be a good horseman. 

His duties are: 

To Check at once dangerous or unfair play. 

To be near the game without interfering with the players. 

To be impartial. 

To prevent unnecessary delays in starting and restarting the game. 

Not to stop the game needlessly. 
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PENALTIES. 


PENALTY 1.* 


*See Rules A free ‘“‘hit at” the ball from a spot 50 yards from the goal line of the side 
eee fouling, opposite the centre of goal, or if preferred from where the foul occurred; 
all the side fouling to be behind their back line until the ball is hit or hit at, but 
not between the goal posts, nor when the ball is brought into play may any of 
the side ride out from between the goal posts. None of the side fouled to be 


nearer the goal line produced than the ball is, at the moment it is hit or hit at. 


PENALTY 2.+ 


tSee Rules A free “hit at” the ball from where it was when the foul took place, none of 
a Ey “aH the side fouling to be within 20 yards of the ball. The side fouled being free to 


place themselves where they choose. 


PENALTY 3. 


{See Rules The side fouling take the ball back and hit it off from behind their own goal line 
a be ea from the centre of goal, none of the side fouled to be within 30 yards of the goal 


line produced, the side fouling being free to place themselves where they choose. 


PENALTY 4.§ 


§SeeRule15. A free “‘hit at” the ball, from a spot opposite where the ball was hit behind and 
60 yards distant from the ‘‘ goal line produced,” none of the side fouling to be 
within 20 yards of the ball. The side fouled being free to place themselves where 
they choose. 


PENALTY 5.| 


|| SeeRule14; In the case of failure to correctly carry out: 
tiee123 (4) Penalties 1, 2 and 4, by the side fouling—a second free hit at the ball if a goal 
and 4, has not been scored. 

(4) Penalty 1, by the side fouled—a hit out from behind by the other side from 
the centre of goal, the defending side being free to place themselves where 
they choose. 

(c) Penalty 3, by the side fouled—a second hit out from behind. 

(d) Rule 14, by the attacking side—a second hit out from behind. 

(e) When Penalties 1, 2, 3 and 4 are not properly carried out, or Rule 14 is 
infringed by both sides simultaneously, the ball shall be hit or hit at, as the 
case may be, from the same spot as before. 


PENALTY 6.9 


See Rule In the event of unnecessary delay in hitting out the ball, the Umpire shall call on 

if. the offending side to hit out at once; if the Umpire’s request is not complied with 
he shall bowl in the ball underhand, at the spot where the ball crossed the back 
line at right angles to the goal line or ‘‘ goal line produced” as hard as possible. 
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PENALTY 7.* 


*See Rule The offender warned off the ground for remainder of match, no substitute allowed 
37. to take his place. 


PENALTY 8.t 


+See Rule Designation of any of the players on the side fouling, who shall retire from the 
25. game. The game shall be continued with three players aside, and if the side 
fouling refuse to continue the game, it shall thereby lose the match. 


PENALTY 9. 
[See Rules Disqualification of team offending. 
PENALTY 10.§ 


§See Rule 2. The pony ordered off the ground. 
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HE man who wishes to play polo will find in this chapter no 

royal road to becoming a first-class player. Certain principles 

that may be of use are here suggested. There are three things 

that make for success at polo: horsemanship, practice and 

condition. It is assumed here that the would-be polo player 

has had some training in co-ordination of hand and eye asa 
cricketer, a racket player, or at lawn tennis. Whatever he has learned 
at these games will come in usefully when he takes up polo. It is not 
necessary to have been first-rate at these games. There are plenty of 
instances of polo players who have taken a good position in the game who 
had not previously excelled at games at all. It may be said that poloisa 
game of character as much as of skill. The good polo player is not simply 
a clever performer with the stick and ball, but he is a member of a team. 
A man with nerves may make a good polo player, but a man whose temper 
is not under perfect control never. We have all known instances of men 
of more than usual skill whom a temper not under control has prevented 
from taking the place in polo that was their due. In a game where it is 
necessary to sacrifice our own play to the interests of our side on many 
occasions, a very selfish man is hardly likely to succeed. One at least of 
the conditions of success at polo is to find opportunities to play in good 
teams, and these the man with a pain in his temper, or who pays too great 
attention to his own pleasure, will not have, or, if he has them, will not be 
able to keep them. Once more we can illustrate the right disposition for 
the polo player from the soldier. Polo, like the service, demands the 
suppression of self without the loss of the power of independent action. 
The soldier suppresses himself, yet always with the consciousness that 
he may have to act for and by himself. A good soldier and a good polo 
player require the same gifts of mind and body. A public school training 
is an immense advantage, and perhaps of all public schools, Eton (the 
winners of the Public School Cup in 1914) sends out the most first-class 
polo men with the right polo tempers. 

There are, then, two things that every aspiring polo player will have 
to acquire, and the first of these is horsemanship. This must be acquired 
before we begin to play polo. No one can play polo without improving his 
horsemanship, but the player is less likely to reach the front rank if he 


trusts to polo to give him the necessary horsemanship than if he pursues 
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a regular school course first. Perfect polo horsemanship is not attained 
until the rider can use the ordinary aids and can control and guide his pony 
without having to think of what he is doing. The polo player has to acquire 
not only horsemanship but the ‘‘ horseman’s habit ’’ of mind, by means 
of which he always does the right thing instinctively. I assume that the 
young player can stay in the saddle. As a matter of fact, he will probably 
think he can ride fairly well. But almost the first thing he has to disabuse 
his mind of is the idea that he belongs to a nation of horsemen. Sportsmen we 
are, I hope, but certainly not horsemen. Horsemanship as applied to polo 
is a science. The value of schooling may be seen in the improvement in 
service polo since more attention has been paid to military equitation. 
Nor is there any better training for a polo player than that given in the 
cavalry school of the present day. But there are certain points in horse- 
manship to which the polo player needs to give especial attention: one 
is balance and the other the kindred accomplishment of complete 
independence of the reins. 

No man has mastered the elements of horsemanship at polo if at any 
time or under any circumstances he needs the reins to steady himself in 
the saddle. 

This polo balance is a matter of practice, and there is no better method 
of gaining it than is to be obtained by riding on a quiet pony without a 
saddle. It is, of course, a good plan to ride on a saddle without stirrups, 
but it is even better for a time to ride without a saddle at all. The rider 
gets closer to his horse, and certainly obtains a more perfect balance. Such 
exercises should not be continued too long at a time, but they may be 
continued from day to day until the rider can make the pony do a figure 
of eight, and can ride over hurdles without saddle or stirrups. When this 
is achieved then put a comfortable, roomy saddle on the pony and proceed 
to practise without reins, the pony being lunged or led by the groom. The 
perfect polo player uses his bridle as little as possible, but, of course, the 
bridle has to be used. The pony must be stopped and steadied at times. 
The best ponies, like the best players, have temperaments and sometimes 
require restraint. The point I am trying to make is that the bridle 
should be used for the sake of the pony or the exigencies of the game, 
but never for the assistance of the rider. The reason for these remarks 
will be seen if, the next time we go to see a polo match, we watch a player 
making a run on the ball. He begins by hitting the ball a clean stroke, 


which sends it flying along the ground; he sits down in the saddle, and 
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races along in pursuit; he hits the ball a second time, not quite so well; 
then slices it, and then misses. It is almost certain that unconsciously 
he has touched the pony’s mouth, that the pony then changed its stride. 
Had he left the pony alone, the animal would have Swept along with a 
smooth and even stride, and hitting the ball would have been as easy— 
well, as easy as hitting a polo ball ever is. A player who goes on to a polo 
field with a perfect balance and the mastery of his bridle has made a long 
step forward towards becoming a polo player. Horsemanship acquired 
or attempted, the player has next to gain a mastery over the stick, starting 
with a stick rather short than long, with a cigar-shaped head set on almost 
at right angles to the cane. The head may be fairly heavy, but the whole 
stick should not at first be too long or too heavy. The great point to aim 
at is that the stick should do what the striker wants, and neither hit the 
ground nor the pony nor his own head. All these things sticks are apt to do 
in the hands of a beginner. Then we may begin by hitting the ball along in 
a straight line at a slow pace. At polo it is not only important to hit the 
ball, but to strike it where and how we desire. That invaluable control of 
the ball, of which we read so much and see so little, is dependent on the 
player striking the ball on the right spot with the right part of the stick. 
If we can make fairly sure of hitting the ball in the centre, and with that 
part of the stick where the cane is inserted in the head, we shall afterwards 
find that the wrist will do the rest as it gains strength and suppleness. 
These things all need constant practice. Polo is to a great extent a matter 
of practice. It is true, as has been written elsewhere, that the first step 
is the mastery of the off-side forward stroke. It would be possible to play 
polo quite passably without using any stroke except the off-side forward 
stroke and the corresponding back-hander, but, of course, such a player 
could never attain a high place in the game. The near-side forward stroke 
and its corresponding back-hander are necessary to the man who would 
play polo in first-class company. If, then, the beginner desires to obtain 
the most enjoyment from polo, he will begin to practise this stroke at once. 
The man who has a perfect balance on horseback will find the stroke much 
easier than it looks. But in any case it should be practised at the same 
time and to the same extent as the off-side stroke. The aim of the player 
should be to use his stick with equal efficiency on either side of his pony. 
Although the strokes at polo are so simple, yet they take a great deal of 
practice before any real mastery can be obtained. Granted a certain 
aptitude, skill at polo is in a great measure the result of long, persevering 
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and steady work. As to the pace at which the beginner should practise, 
it is a good plan to begin slowly. Pace at polo is not hurry, but sureness. 
The quick player is rapid because he knows what to do and how to do it. 
Mind, eye and hand work together from the force of habit which is the 
natural result of hard work, long continued and thorough. It is quite time 
enough to gallop hard when each stroke has been made sure at a slow pace. 
If we try to gallop before we can canter we shall be hurried, confused and 
mishit the ball. Fast polo is the result of experience in the game in good 
company, preceded and accompanied by hard practice. A matter which 
has been much discussed is the question of skill in goal hitting. This has 
always been a weak point in English polo. There is an interesting account 
in Mr T. B. Drybrough’s book on polo of a goal-hitting competition which 
he held at Edinburgh. He tells us how, even with no opposition from a 
defending side, the competitors failed to score. It seems strange, when 
one comes to think of it, thatit should be so hard a thing for a good player 
to hit a ball through posts which are eight yards apart, but so it is, and 
it shows the necessity for careful and continual exercise of the simplest 
strokes. We ought not to miss “sitters ” in front of goal, yet it is con- 
stantly done. There is another point of play opposite the goals which is 
perhaps not sufficiently noticed, that is the method of approaching the 
goal. Captain Ritson has pointed out how superior the Americans are 
to ourselves in this respect, the result being that they obtain many 
easier shots at goal than do English players. In practice, the beginner, 
as soon as he finds himself gaining control of the ball, may with 
advantage practise bringing the ball down one side of the ground and 
then sending the ball to the centre. There is no doubt that our English 
players are too fond of the boards. A game of polo will be fast or slow 
much in proportion as the ball is travelling up and down the middle of 
the ground or along the boards. This suggests to us another point of 
practice at polo for the beginner. Do not try to hit too hard at first. 
Indeed, it is at all times sound play not to allow the ball to §0 out of the 
control of the player. The further we can hit the ball and still control it 
the better, but it is better to make shorter shots than to hit beyond our 
range. Every player has a range of control which is regulated by the 
strength and suppleness of his wrist and the pace of his ponies. Nor is, 
in this respect, the player the only person to be considered, the whole 
side, its players and ponies, their skill and pace, must come into the 
calculation. 
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There is another point to be considered. Of what value are the various 
artificial means of practice—the wooden horse, the polo-practice machine, 
or any Other contrivance which may be suggested ? All these mechanical 
methods of practice have the same advantage and the same disadvantage, 
the former being that they save pony flesh and enable the player to practise 
when it would not be otherwise possible. On the other hand, all mechanical 
contrivances for teaching a game that is, like polo, alive, have the objection 
of monotony and want of reality in the strokes, and they become 
uninteresting after a time. Nevertheless, these mechanical helps give 
us a chance to obtain mastery over the stick, an end which cannot be 
achieved unless the stick is constantly in the hand of the player. Practice 
is sO valuable, because polo, being a game of such instantaneous 
happenings, it is necessary that all our actions should be a second nature. 
There is little time to think. It has been said of a great polo player that 
the secret of his success was that he thought quicker than other people, 
and in that there is much truth. Nevertheless, it is no use to think quickly 
unless our bodily mechanism responds without delay. Practice at polo 

will not make us quick, but without it we must always be slow. If the 

beginner practises a great deal, after a time he will inevitably find a 
certain weariness and staleness creeping over him. Moreover, it will 
probably seem to him that he is not improving, perhaps even that 
he is going back. Many people will tell us that this feeling of staleness 
and of having come to a stop in our progress is a signal for a rest, but 
that is not so, it is really the promise of improvement, and we shall find 
that if at this critical point we persevere we shall make some morning 
a great step forward in our play. I believe that if we leave off practising 
directly the sense of staleness invades us we shall lose much of the benefit 
of the previous work. 

There is another condition of success, mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter, and that was the condition of the player. There is no doubt 
that condition tells in the man as well as in the horse in a hard polo match. 
There are many players who can ride and hit as well as anybody for 
twenty minutes, or even half an hour, but who begin to miss after that. 
In the case of such matches as International Test Matches or a Champion 
or Inter-Regimental Cup, it is necessary, or, at all events, most desirable, 
to go into training, at any rate to the extent of early hours and no cigar- 
ettes. I am reluctantly obliged to say that tobacco in any form is the worst 
foe to condition. There are many things one may do when in training in 
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the way of food and drink, and they will not do us much harm in modera- 
tion, but tobacco is fatal. If not given up altogether during the polo season, 
three weeks before a match is not too long a time of abstinence. But for 
ordinary polo the everyday condition which most of us take some pains 
to preserve is sufficient. The game itself is so strenuous that it will help 
to work us into condition, and for this end the steady practice advised 
above is naturally most useful. 

To the rule of rapidity of action at polo there is one apparent exception. 
When there is time, and the player is riding a very handy pony, it is better 
when changing the line of the ball to turn and swing round in order to start 
the ball, which is either stationary or moving but slowly, with the full force 
of a galloping pony for an offside forward stroke. The player will find in 
practice that the accuracy of direction of his strokes as well as his control 
of the ball will depend in the long run on two things: the amount of 
systematic practice he is able to spare for each particular stroke and his 
physical condition at the time of playing. Practice is, of course, the most 
important matter. Without practice the majority of players can make no 
real progress. In certain well-known cases, distinction has been achieved 
at polo by a steady pegging away at certain strokes until they were 
mastered. The amount of practice required by any individual player 
varies, Of course, with his aptitude for games of skill and with his 
school, college or regimental training. On the other hand, as so often 
happens, a young player with a good public school record for games 
takes up polo and disappoints us by his play. The cause of this is 
want of condition which makes his strokes feeble and the direction 
of the ball uncertain. Polo is a game that puts a considerable strain on 
mind and body while it lasts, and a sharp period at polo will find out 
the weak points in the condition of the player as surely as it will in 
that of the pony. It is a point we may notice at this part of our subject, 
as adding to the importance of the condition and fitness of a polo player, 
that man and pony react on one another, and if one tires the other cannot 
stay. There are some men who are very hard to mount. They seem to 
get through more ponies than others and even to spoil for other people 
those they ride. This may be, no doubt it often is, the result of bad horse- 
manship, but it may sometimes be the effect of the want of condition in 
the man reacting on the pony. Again, of course, the failure to strike the 
ball may be sheer bad horsemanship. It very often is, and men who are 
beginning polo would in nine cases out of ten have a much better chance 
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of becoming players if they submitted themselves to a riding school 
course. There is yet another point which strikes us when we are thinking 
about polo strokes, and that is the value of confidence. Of course, confidence 
in the successful result of our strokes is the direct result of diligent and 
constant practice, but it is also a matter of temperament. It is a curious 
fact that most polo players are really better at the game than they think 
they are, but nearly all overestimate their powers as horsemen. A man 
may ride very fairly across country after hounds, or even between the 
flags, without being an effective horseman on the polo ground. Most have 
something, many have much, to learn before they can take a high place 
among polo players. 
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N the early days of polo, and up to 1880, accuracy of hitting and control 

of the ball were far less thought of than is the case at present. In 

those days polo was a game of chance, tempered by luck and skill. 

To-day it is a game of skill, modified by an always decreasing element 

of chance. It is the aim of every player to attain such control of the 

ball as to enable him to calculate its force and direction with the 
utmost accuracy possible in a game in which it is fortunately impos- 
sible to eliminate the element of chance altogether. I say fortunately 
because the perfection of a game is the combination of chance and skill. 
When once we have no chances to expect, the interest soon evaporates. 
A game entirely deprived of skill might retain its popularity, but a 
game which could be reduced to a certainty by practice and the skill 
resulting would have but a short life before it. Nevertheless the individual 
player who desires to arrive at excellence must always be aiming to 
reduce the element of chance in his play. 

To this end the sticks used at polo deserve more care than they receive. 
A young player should from the very beginning take the greatest pains 
to obtain the polo sticks which suit him best, and he will find this a matter 
of the greatest importance. If he has been fortunate enough to have had a 
public school training and to have had opportunities such as some schools 
afford—Cheltenham is a notable instance of this—of practice at racquets; 
if, that is, he has had the inestimable value of the training of hand and eye 
to work in unison; if he has, when he began polo, obtained ponies easy to 
ride and apt for the game. If he has the fortune to have a club at hand 
where older players will teach him the elements of polo, he may discover 
that after he has gained a careful and thorough knowledge of the theory 
of polo and some skill in hitting the ball, that, somehow or other, in spite 
of diligent practice, he fails to make the progress he desires, let him turn 
to his sticks in order to find out if he is really suited by those he has. 
Many players consider that a polo stick is a polo stick, order them by 
the dozen, and hope for the best. 

We find that almost all cricketers have a favourite bat, and lawn 
tennis players a certain racquet, which is worth many a stroke to them, 
yet polo players seldom have a favourite stick. The reason is that polo 
sticks, unless carefully chosen and skilfully constructed, break easily 
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THE POLO STICK AND ITS USE 

capacity for taking pains, combined with a sound school, college or 
regimental training in games, and a natural aptitude, and there is no 
department of the game in which we need more continual pains and 
trouble than in choosing the right kind of stick in the first instance, and, 
in the next, taking care that the supply is kept up. For do what we will, 
the favourite stick will snap sooner or later. Two main points there are: 
to endeavour to keep our best sticks as long as possible in active service 
and to have a sufficient number conforming to an identical pattern in 
hand, so that we may not be dependent on one or two sticks which, 
breaking at a critical moment, will interfere with our play and hinder the 
display of our best form. 

It is a fair rule, then, to make for ourselves, if our progress in polo 
seems to be slower than it ought, to look at our sticks, in order to find out 
if the fault lies in them. For the same length, weight and balance in his 
sticks does not suit a player at all times. The stick that suited the beginner 
will not always fit the more experienced player equally well. As our 
muscles become trained and seasoned and our reach alters, and perhaps 
extends, we shall require, or at all events do our best with, a longer or 
heavier stick, or it may be a shorter and lighter one. 

No absolute rule can be laid down as to the length and weight of sticks. 
Yet there are some general principles from which we can make a start. 
The man who uses his wrist will use with profit a lighter, more flexible 
stick, while the man who plays with a straight arm from the shoulder 
will be better served by a stiffer stick. Back players need longer sticks 
and forwards rather stiffer sticks. The modern forwards need as much 
driving power as they can obtain. The back player with supple wrist and 
the art to use an effective backhander on the near or Offside, will pro- 
bably be better suited with a Square head, while the aggressive forward, 
of the type of the Messrs Waterbury, will gain force and freedom by using 
a cigar-shaped head. One point to bear in mind is that the secret of control 
of the ball is fair, clean striking. The ball that is tipped or sliced will 
develope eccentricities as it reaches the end of its course. The stick that we 
can hit fair and clean strokes with is the stick for us, even though it may 
be that we do not seem to get so much pace and distance on the strokes 
at first. It is best to begin with Singapore canes. General de Lisle says 
of them, ‘‘ They are very hard, and if cut with a fine saw the cane peels 
like box wood, the fibre being so dense. The best are those of a dull 
white, with longitudinal lines drawn through the grooves.”’ 
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I am told now that these Moonah canes have entirely displaced the 
Assam or Burma canes of which we used to have a g00d many in India in 
my Own time. The Moonah cane is used largely in English polo. A cigar- 
shaped head about 6 inches long, 1} inches in depth, and weighing about 
8 oz., fixed to a well-seasoned cane, and the whole measuring about 52 
inches, is the best to start with. I suggest a cigar head because the young 
player will probably begin by playing at No. 1, and for a forward player, 
on a fairly fast and level ground, the cigar shape is unquestionably the 
best for a beginner. As time goes on the player will use a longer or shorter 
stick or a lighter or heavier head affixed to the cane, at an angle which will 
vary with his taste and style of play, but as he gains in skill and knowledge 
of the game will approach more and more to a right angle. 

The first thing is to find the balance that suits us and the length. The 
latter will be modified by the size of the pony and perhaps even more 
by its action. The smooth, easy, free galloping pony that never changes 
its legs or alters its stride as it sweeps down the ground, the pony with a 
loose rein answering to the slightest touch on the neck or signal from 
the legs will need a less lengthy stick than the brilliant pony that requires 
more riding. Mr Rawlinson, who played well from the backs of ponies — 
many men could not ride at all, always had a long stick with a rather 
light head. Of course, the length of the stick depends on many things, 
but some sticks suit some ponies better than others. There is a great deal 
which a player must find out for himself. It is possible that he may 
not reach a fixed length and weight until after some years’ practice and 
experience. It is certain that he will not do so until he has found his place 
in the game. . 

When once a player has found out the kind of stick that suits him, the 
best plan is to entrust the making and finishing of the stick to a first-rate 
maker. In the early days we had to get our sticks made as best we could. 
but the canes and heads are now carefully selected and seasoned. The handle 
should be shaped like a racquet handle, bound with ‘“‘ nowar ”’ and with a 
light loop to g0 round the wrist to prevent the stick being dropped, and 
yet so light that it will come away without wrenching the player’s wrist. 
The handle is a most important matter, and here again trial and experi- 
ment are to a certain extent necessary. The handle must fit the hand. 
This is most important, for a blistered hand will cripple the best polo 
player, and this can best be avoided by having a well-covered handle of the 
right shape. 
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In his careful study of polo sticks and their construction, Mr T. B. Dry- 
brough writes (‘‘ Polo,”’ p. 35): ‘‘ The spine back handle is made by squar- 
ing the back and adding a piece of wood. Salter renders his handles firm 
with canvas glued on. The oval is largest at the extreme end of the stick, 
where it is g00d to have the last inch much bigger than the reat and 
merges into the round form nine inches from the end. . . . With the spine 
back the player can know by the feel whether the stick is held rightly.’’ 
It should not turn in the hand of the player. 

The choice of a stick is no light and easy matter, but once we have 
decided on the length, weight and angle that suits us, we can depend in 
England on obtaining the best materials and work from the leading 
manufacturers. A stick costs between six and seven shillings, and is not 
expensive when we consider the care and skill that is necessary for its 
manufacture. The canes must be selected and seasoned, and out of many 
imported only a few are really fit for the purpose. The canes require 
time and treatment before they are seasoned. The heads must also be 
made of seasoned wood and the cane must be fitted into them with care 
and precision. It is at the junction of the cane with the head that the 
majority of accidents happen. Every spectator of a polo match knows how 
frequently heads fly off. Every player, too, knows the feeling of breaking 
his stick in the middle of a really promising run towards the goal. 
Everything should be done to strengthen sticks at the junction of the 
cane with the head. They are therefore bound round for several inches 
with string and have two or three indiarubber rings within an inch or 
so of the head. This protects the stick and deadens the force of the 
blows which, whether from the ball or the adversary’s stick, are often the 
cause of broken or splintered canes. 

It is not enough, however, to take care that the sticks are well made. 
We cannot be too careful of them when we are suited with the right kind. 
We should never allow the sticks to lean against a wall. They should be 
carefully hung up by their heads. It is no uncommon sight to see a groom 
ride on to a polo ground with a bundle of polo sticks, which he throws to 
the ground in a heap, sometimes with considerable violence. At the best 
this often puts the canes out of shape and is a cause of many fractures. 
Sticks should be carefully carried to the ground, and I have often thought 
that if the favourite sticks were placed on a folding rack or stand they 
would be safer and readier to hand when wanted in the excitement of the 
game. The groom knows, or should know, the sticks which his master 
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wants when he is riding particular ponies, for each pony should, as we 
have seen, have its own sticks. Even if the ponies are of the same size 
there is often a difference in their action, which makes a longer stick 
desirable with some and a shorter one with others. 

I know of no better way of testing a stick as to length than by sitting 
on a pony and swinging the stick freely round from the shoulder with a 
straight arm. The head should then be just clear of the ground. This 
was the plan I always adopted in India, and it is, I see, still advised by 
General de Lisle. 

If, however, a player finds that he can do better at first with a shorter 
stick, let him try it, but he should always bear in mind that the longer the 
stick is, in reason, the more control of the ball he will have. Moreover, if 
we Observe players like Mr Buckmaster, Mr P. W. Nickalls and other 
notably fine horsemen, we shall observe that they use such length of stick 
as enables them to sit easily in the right place on the saddle and 
carry themselves upright. We shall note that these players sit easily 
and comfortably in their saddle, without those crouchings, stooping 
and contortions which are ineffective and ungraceful and which are 
becoming far less common now, when ponies are well schooled and 
riders are better horsemen, than at any previous period in the history 
of the game. 

Thus the majority of players will, at all events in their earlier years, 
find that they are constantly changing their sticks, and it may be, are able 
to use, as time goes on, longer sticks with grace and effectiveness than 
was possible to them at first. 

To sum up the preceding pages, we find that there are certain points 
which we can lay down: 

1. To have seasoned canes. 

2. To find out the length of the cane and the weight of the head that 
suits us, the limits being 50—55 inches for the former and from 7—10 oz. 
in the case of the latter. 

3. To employ a maker of reputation. 

4. To have plenty of sticks of the pattern that suits best our style of 
play. 

5. To pay especial attention to the care of the sticks at all times and 
particularly of the favourite ones. 

It is possible that even polo players may think that this is a great deal of 
detail about a very simple subject. This is not so in reality. All success at 
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polo turns on the proper use of the stick. When a polo player fails in actual 
play, and does not fulfil the promise of his early days, the reason for this 
in nine cases out of ten is that he is not master of his stick. The only way 
to learn this is by constant practice. The beginner should always have a 
polo stick in his hand and should have as much deliberate practice with 
stick and ball every day as he can spare time for. If a beginner follows 
this plan he will soon come to realize that in order to use a stick with 
freedom, certainty and skill, it is a great advantage to have his polo sticks 
well balanced, easy to grip and with heads with a certain resilience. The 
polo heads of male bamboo which we used in India had resilience and 
this gave great driving power. The fast ground, light ball and hard driving 
sticks of Eastern polo will always make the game in India the finest and 
fastest in the world. A Singapore cane, a male bamboo head and a “‘ nowar’’ 
bound handle is the perfection of a polo stick, but it needs constant practice 
in order to attain a firm mastery over it. 

Control of the ball is in reality the result of practice with the stick. All 
the best captains of regimental teams that I have known have Been most 
careful to counsel young officers to make a rule of regular practice with 
the stick. Mr John Watson insisted on this, and I recollect the subalterns 
of the 13th Hussars used to do a great deal of practice by themselves or in 
pairs, and in consequence became masters of stick work. Those who have 
seen the late Major McDougall play in his 13th Hussars subaltern days, or 
Major Maclaren, will acknowledge that the tradition has been well carried 
on, and Captain Wise, Major Spencer and Colonel Pedder were notable 
examples of mastery over the stick. Take, again, General de Lisle and the 
Durham Light Infantry team, the 17th Lancers, the 7th Hussars, the 
9th Lancers, during their late Indian service, and the 12th Lancers, what 
stick work they all showed or show, what diligent and continuous practice 
on foot and on ponies (from the wooden horse and the polo pit in India, 
or the Withers machine in England) most of these men went through. I 
have no doubt, from what I saw of the Durham Light Infantry, that one 
Secret of their success was the diligent practice with the stick enforced 
upon them by their captain. Mr Wilkinson’s great success was due to longs 
and painful practice which, during his polo days, was rarely intermitted. 

We shall not fail to have noticed, if we have followed polo, that the best 
players of recent years have come from Indian regimental teams. Captain 
Ritson, Captain Cheape, Captain Badger, the late Mr Leatham, and Captain 
Barrett (the only man who ever played in all four finals of the Sreat open 
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tournaments in England—the Champion Cup, the Inter-Regimental, the 
Ranelagh Open Cup and the Coronation Cup; moreover, he played in the 
winning teams in three out of the four tournaments), Mr Railston and many 
more, are examples of modern training. The traditions of polo are, no 
doubt, sound, but in India there is more practice and more play than in 
England, seeing that in India men can play almost all the year round. 
In India, polo is the chief soldiers’ game. There is no hunting season, 
except in a few favoured stations; hog hunting comes only occasionally 
and for a short time; but polo, racquets and lawn tennis are always 
possible, and it is these three games that most men follow. Thus, apart 
from deliberate practice, the Indian polo player seldom has a polo stick 
out of his hand in his leisure moments for long at a time. 

We have come to realize the value of experience at polo. It is not the 
young but the older players that win tournaments. The captains will 
always beat the subalterns, and it is notable that in the Veteran Cup the 
players with a total of 200 years more than held their own with their 
younger Opponents. Experience is only another name for long practice. 
Few men come to the front in first-class polo until after at least two years 
of steady play. This period of training can undoubtedly be shortened by 
private practice with the stick. But when the stick and its use have been 
mastered and the young player has taken his place ina game, or even ina 
match or two, then comes the critical period in his career. If he never 
ceases practice with the stick he will g0 forward. When a player makes a 
good start but never fulfils the promise of his early days, in most cases 
it is carelessness about practice which is the reason. Some people, of 
course, require more practice than others, but all need some. 

There is nothing better than slow practice on a pony when once a 
player has so learned to use his stick that he will not hit the pony’s legs 
or head. 

If any beginner wishes to be convinced of the difficulties of handling a 
polo stick, even to the man who has been accustomed to the bat or racquet, 
let him mount a steady pony and see how difficult it is to avoid hitting 
the pony on the head or legs, or, in other words, how absurdly devoid 
of control of his stick he really is. Of course, this difficulty is humiliating 
and irritating to a man who may already have made himself a fair 
performer at other games, like cricket, racquets or lawn tennis, and is, 
into the bargain, a reasonably effective horseman over a country. 

But the fact is, no man should attempt to use a polo stick when mounted 
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THE POLO STICK AND ITS USE 
until he has some control of it on foot, nor is there any better plan than 
that recommended by General de Lisle in his excellent book on polo in 
India. 

‘‘ This (control of the stick) can best be learned from a small plat - 
form of mud or bricks. The height should be about 2 feet 6 inches 
(more or less, according to the height of the player); a convenient 
size for the top is 2 feet by 2 feet 6 inches.” 

General de Lisle recommends slow work at first for about an hour a 
day for a week. No doubt the would-be player will find it slow work at 
first in more senses than one, but there is no royal road to first-class polo. 
In one of my other books I rather disparaged the use of the wooden horse, 
but I have since come to see its great value. Of all methods of practice it is 
the best, provided some one can be found to bowl balls to the player at 
varying paces and from different directions. There is an ‘‘ alive ’? element 
about a bowled ball which no mechanical contrivance can quite equal, and 
although I am far from disparaging the various mechanical contrivances 


for practice at polo, I do not think that they can ever take the place of a 


willing and astute bowler. 

In all these early practices it is well to keep in mind that it is control 
of the stick which we are learning, and to work slowly, taking care always 
to hit the ball fairly. After a longer or shorter time (this will depend 
entirely upon the progress made) the polo player should mount a pony, 
so steady that he has not to think of the pony at all, but only of what he is 
doing. Giving the pony his head, he should, at a walk, drive a ball in front 
of him, and now for the first time he may begin to consider the direction 
of the ball and to practise simple strokes both on the near and Offside, 
for I assume that he has already, when mounted on the wooden horse, 
endeavoured to learn to hit the ball on both sides with equal skill. No 
one in these days has even begun to be a polo player who cannot hit the 
ball on the near side with a reasonable efficiency. As soon as, and not 
before, the novice has delivered the near-side back-hander (which is in 
a great measure the test of his having mastered the elementary stick 
work) at a walk, he may begin to work at a trot. 

This is a critical time, for the player must not only learn to use the stick 
but also to leave the pony’s mouth alone while doing so. If he detects the 
slightest tendency in himself to steady his seat with the reins he has not 
yet mastered his stick work, and will be wise to return to the wooden 
horse. 
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There are but a few players indeed who can ever hope entirely to dispense 
with the wooden horse. The novice can hardly have too much of it. Polo, 
more than any other game, as we have seen, is a matter of practice. Only 
a part of that practice can be on a pony, so we must find a substitute, and 
the wooden horse and the bowler are the next best, but, as bowlers are 
human, a polo practice machine must sometimes be made use of. It has 
been objected to the last that there is a certain monotony in its return of 
the ball, but as our expertness increases so, too, will our power of varying 
the strength and direction of the ball. Most players will find that after a 
month or six weeks of steady play, such as has been sketched above, they 
will have made great progress, and have attained to some really effective 
control of the stick and ball, and the pace can be increased. 

But I am strongly of opinion that a canter is fast enough for all practice 
intended to perfect the player in stick handling and control. What he has 
learned thoroughly at slow paces he will have no difficulty in putting in 
practice at fast ones. It is certainly easier to hit a travelling ball than a 
very slow one, and the continual practice at slow paces will give the player 
that readiness and resource in working his stick which is so invaluable - 
and, indeed, so necessary in hard, well-fought games or tournaments of 
a good class. 
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HE writer on the game of polo finds himself in a difficulty at 

the beginning of his enterprise, for while, no doubt, certain 

leading principles are established, yet in practice the carrying 

of these principles into action is modified in so many ways 

that it is difficult to write with certainty as to the best tactics 

for each player in a team. We may say, no doubt correctly, 
that the best course for a particular player in ordinary circumstances is 
this or that, but the difficulty arises that the course of polo never is 
ordinary. The play of each member of the team is, and must be, modified 
by the happenings of the particular game that is being played. The pace 
at which the game is played, the state of the score, the temperaments 
of the men on his own side, whether the opposing side is strong in attack 
or defence, the weak points in his own or their team, will all have to be 
considered and will affect the course of the game. It is, then, with a clear 
understanding that nothing in polo precepts is absolute that I offer the 
‘following suggestions on the game. 

In considering the duties of the different members of the team it is 
usual to begin with the No. 1. This is, I think, a mistake. A polo team 
should be built up on the back. On his steadiness depends the safety of 
the goal, and on that depends the confidence of the team. Without confidence 
there can be no force in the attack of the team. Moreover, when writing 
on the play, duties and tactics of back, we are on surer sround than in 
the case of the other players of a team. The duties of back are fixed. In all 
phases of the game he has two clear duties: to defend his own goal and 
to support his forwards in their attacks. If a back player has a certain 
amount of skill as a striker it is not necessary, perhaps not even desirable, 
that he should be brilliant. The great point is that his forwards should be 
able to depend on him. 

In order that he may be certain, back must eschew fancy strokes. He 
should manceuvre in such a way as to be able to hit on the offside as often 
as possible. The offside forward stroke is the simplest and most effective 
of polo strokes. It gives the greatest control of the ball. Back should be 
always anxious, but never timid, about his goal. Anxiety will make him 
keep well back. A back who is lying some twenty or thirty yards behind 
the game is in a much better position to command the ball and anticipate 


the movements of the ball when sent back than if he is nearer to the same. 
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He must be able to cope with a quick No. 1. The object of No. 1 is to get 
back out of the way or to put him off his stroke when the ball comes back, 
To this end a clever No. 1 will always try to keep his pony in advance of 
the back, and this manceuvre should, as far as possible, be defeated, 
because it gives No. 1 an advantage when it comes to riding off. He can 
push the back away from the line of the ball more effectively if he can 
employ the whole weight of the pony against the forehand of ‘ back’s ” 
pony. This position back ought to avoid, while at the same time trying 
to keep No. 1 on his near side if possible. With the opposing No. 1 ina 
favourable position, the back, especially if a strong man on big ponies, 
can hold the No. 1 at bay while he completes his own stroke. Back’s chief 
stroke is the near-side back-hander and the strokes from left to right and 
from right to left behind the pony’s quarters or under its neck. It is very 
seldom sound tactics for the back to hit straight back, at all events when 
the ball is opposite his goal. The two corners of dead ground on either 
side of the goal are his refuges. From thence he can often send the ball 
away along the boards until one of his own forwards has a chance of 
bringing it up into the centre and making an attack on the adversaries’ 
goal. When his own side have so far succeeded in their attack as this then 
the back will gallop to his place some twenty or thirty yards behind the 
team in the middle of the ground. As long as the ball is in his quarter of 
the ground the back should think only of his goal. Nor should he try to 
meet the ball if any other tactics are possible. It is always worth while, if 
there is time,to turn on the ball and hit a back-hander to one of his own side. 
A back must be a man of cool head and nerve unshaken. It will happen 
sometimes that a hard-pressed back will not be able to hit a back-hander 
with any safety. Then he may sometimes find it pay to hit across or even 
in the direction of the goal if thereby one of his own side gets a better 
chance of getting possession of the ball. The back needs to be an efficient 
horseman, or he is at the mercy of clever, well-mounted forwards. On the 
whole, however, a back will probably not find himself so much worried 
by the forwards as he ought to be and will be able to consider his tactics. 
One of the dangers to which the defence is subject is that, now there is no 
offside rule, a No. 1, mounted on very quick, sharp, fast ponies, will give 
the back the slip. It is clear that if the No. 1 has the faster ponies, back must 
lie further from the game and nearer to his own goal, until at last, as the 
pressure on his goal grows more severe, he is obliged to take up his position 


between the posts. If he is a player of experience and a fairly sure striker 
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he will be able to keep the ball away. It is then that the two corners to the 
right and left, from which it is exceedingly difficult to score, should be his 
aim. If he can place the ball in this dead ground it gives his own side, at all 
events, a chance of getting the ball away. Nothing has so far been said of 
the back coming up into the game. This should be, at all events, the excep - 
tion. The same thing is true of meeting the ball. There are times when 
it is right to risk this, but for back it is not every-day tactics to come up 
into the game or to meet the ball. There are three occasions when back 
can profitably do these things: first, when he is the surest striker in the 
team and is settled to the ball in possession; then if the No. 3 is ready to 
fall back into his place behind the team back may g0 forward and score, or 
at least place the ball so that his own forwards can take it. Another case 
is when galloping behind his team the three men in front have ridden 
over the ball without hitting it and they have each gone to ride his man, 
then the back should go on with the ball. A third occasion is when the 
time is short and the scores are even or against the side for which the back 
is playing, then all risks should be taken, the ball met, and the back should 
g0 right up. Safety is the first duty of the back, but he should be able to 
take risks on occasion. If it is necessary that the team should trust their 
back, it is also needful that he should be able to have confidence that when 
he is needed in the game they will ride their men effectively and promptly. 
Back is more useful if he is a hard hitter so long as he does not lose contro] 
of the ball, but he can often to a great extent make up for want of strength 
by a certain deftness and cleanness of stroke and of placing. Indeed, a 
mere hard hitter is no good at back. Skill is more than force. The great 
advantage of hard hitting to a back player is that when feeding his 
forwards, as he ought continually to be doing, a stroke that sends the ball 
right up into the game is obviously more serviceable than a weak shot. 
Moreover, the weak striker at back must needs be closer up to the game 
than is advisable. It may, however, be recalled at this point that to send 
the ball well forward is more a matter of skill than brute force. Clean 
hitting, a straight arm, and to strike the ball at the right moment and to 
make use of the pace of the pony to give speed to the ball will do more 
than mere strength. The back should have complete mastery of his stick 
at all times. 

There is another point in the play of back which may be noted. If 
back is thoroughly trusted he will require less assistance from No. 3, 
who will be able to give a more undivided attention to his forwards 
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in attack. Thus the front of the team is strengthened and more weight 
is available for the attack. No. 3 is generally the best all-round player 
in the team and is able to be more active in support of No. 2 if he trusts 
his back. 

Thus we pass to the duties of No. 3, who should not only be the best 
player, but the one who has made the best use of his experience and has the 
soundest knowledge of polo tactics. No. 3 is the only place for the captain 
of the team. From thence he can lead his team with the minimum of 
shouting, and he can act in defence or attack. If his forwards are brilliant 
and interchangeable, then No. 3 is rightly a half-back, but if his back is 
to be depended on, then he will devote himself more to hindering the 
opposing No. 2 and keeping the ball up to his own forwards. 

The passing of the team depends on this player. He receives the ball 
from No. 4 and sends it forward to the man in front. There is almost as 
much skill in the way a pass is received as in the sending it. Especially 
is this the case with No. 3, since he knows, or should know, how far his 
back can be trusted to send the ball, and should therefore calculate his own 
position so that he can take the ball at the right moment when it has still 
sufficient momentum not to be dead, nor is going so fast as to elude the full 
force of his stroke. The strength and timing of the stroke with which No. 3 
sends the ball to his forwards is necessarily modified by his knowledge 
of the capabilities of his forwards to take advantage of the opportunities he 
makes for them. Judgment is the leading characteristic of the No. 3 
as firmness is of the back. He must weigh the dispositions as well as the 
skill of his team, and be as ready to supplement them when they fail as to 
make the most of them when they are doing well. There are moments in 
many a match when No. 3 has to carry the team on his shoulders. Just 
as in rowing sometimes a good crew will fall to pieces and the stroke or 
seven has, as it were, to hold them up until they find themselves again, so 
it is at polo. Who has not seen a team fall away and almost collapse ? Then 
one player, generally No. 3, will keep the flag flying until the team recover 
themselves. Above all, it is on No. 3 that the team depends for turning | 
defence into attack. He is, in fact, only a half-back playing a defensive | 
game from dire necessity. He must be the inspirer of attack. It is a 
great deal on this player that the team depends for keeping up the pace | 
which is one of the conditions of combination. In g00d polo, unless a » 
team drives hard they do not keep their combination. Directly they © 


become sticky they fall to pieces. If No. 3 is captain he should insist on | 
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THE GAME OF POLO 
keeping up the pace in practice. More teams have been ruined by the habit 
of titupping about the ground and calling it practice than by anything else. 

From No. 3 we pass to the two forwards, Nos. 1 and 2. These two are 
in modern polo so intimately combined and so interchangeable that it is 
more correct to speak of them as the forwards. But although the combina- 
tion between No. 1 and No. 2, which is indeed rather sympathy than 
combination, must be close as possible, no two players are of exactly the 
same value in the game. Of the two men chosen to play forward in any 
given team there must be a difference—one will be a better horseman than 
the other, or a slightly better striker, or may simply be mounted on faster 
ponies. Of the two players it would probably be wise to choose the finer 
horseman for No. 1, the owner of the fastest ponies for No. 2. This latter 
player is not required in practice to hit the ball so often through the posts 
as No. 3 or No. 1. It will more often be the duty of No. 2 to take the ball 
down and place it in close proximity to the goal. It is also the especial 
duty of No. 2 to follow the ball into the corners into which the defensive 
tactics of a hard-pressed back will have placed it. From these points the 
No. 2 will have nothing but difficult angle shots. These are not really 
worth while except for the applause they produce. From the point of view 
of the man who desires to play good polo, it is far better to place the ball 
for No. 1 or No. 3, who ought to be at hand, and probably are. The great 
thing for No. 1 to practise is hitting goals, not long shots, not difficult 
angles, but just simple shots at goal from near at hand. As good putting 
is rare among golfers, so is sure goal hitting from near at hand among 
polo players. It would be hard to say how many important matches have 
been thrown away because No. 1 could not hit ‘‘sitters’’ through the 
goal. 

I am not, however, going to contend that hitting goals from what are 
not inaptly called “sitting ’? shots is easy. The conditions round goal 
are unfavourable to coolness or accuracy, and the ground is often very 
rough after a hard game in the neighbourhood of goal. The player seldom 
has much time and the adversary is pressing on. 

Thus, while it is, as we have seen, true that the forwards will be inter- 
changeable, yet this must be taken with a certain amount of reservation. No 
two men and their ponies are of equal value. Of two men one will be better 
at No. 1 and another at No. 2, and those places must be assigned to them 
in matches. In practice games they may often change places with advan- 
tage. Thus the most skilled horseman and the surest goal hitter should 
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go at No. 1, but the man with the fastest ponies and the best control of 
the ball when hitting hard and galloping fast should be No. 2. Not only 
must No. 2 have fast ponies, but he must have a strong stable. He must be 
always galloping and will want more ponies than any man in the team. 
No. 1 and No. 2 should practise as much as possible together, keeping 
as long a distance between them as the pace of the ponies will allow. The 
amount of ground covered by the team depends on the pace of the ponies, 
but there is no doubt that long passing is an advantage to a player when 
following up the man of his own side whom he is supporting. This is 
especially true of Nos. 1 and 2. It is wise for these players not to get too 
close to one another. The distance which you can strike the ball without 
losing control, and at which you can place it with reasonable certainty, 
is the right one to be from the man in front. This leaves space for those 
short strokes which, when the player is nursing the ball to keep it out 
of the way of the opponents, are so useful. This brings us to the question 
of riding off. This, though at times the duty of every player in a team, 
is more especially that of the forwards, and of these two the one occupying 
the position of No. 1 most often. If the No. 1 does not or cannot ride off 
the back in order to clear the path of his own side to the goal, many chances 
will be lost. Theoretically the No. 1 should ride his man—i.e. the back— 
constantly, but in practice there are many considerations which may 
affect this practice. It is quite useless to hang on to a clever back on the 
near side. He can hold off the No. 1, hit the ball at the same time, and make 
his stroke all the same. 

The best plan is to ride a little in front of him some yards away, and 
come in on him if it is desired to push him away from the ball. If the 
No. 1 rides knee to knee with the back and sees a chance to slip him, or is 
told by No. 2 to go on while he rides the back, then he is too close. Many 
ponies will hang on to the other pony and, perhaps, refuse to leave it until 
the opportunity is gone by. Under the old rules it was the first duty of the 
No. 1 to hinder the back. Now it is his first duty to hit goals, his second to 
hamper the opposing back. All these points are, and can be, only sug- 
gestions, as in polo, more than any other game, circumstances alter 
cases. Above all things, the quality of the opposing back must regulate 
the tactics of the No. 1. The best definition of the ideal man playing No. 2 
is that given by Major-General de Lisle. He writes: 

‘* Though we see many g00d backs, there are few who stand out 
from the good players as really brilliant forwards. I mean a man 
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who can be depended upon to pick up a ball passed back before any 

of the opposite side can reach it, who can take a ball down the ground 

at the fastest pace, making half strokes when necessary to prevent 

the opposite back getting it, who can pass a ball to another of his side, 

who can take the place of No. 1 when he finds himself in front, and who 

is a deadly shot at goal.’’ 
But when a player reaches this pitch of excellence he is sure to be 
wanted for No. 3. Hence first-rate No. 2 players are scarce. I have no 
doubt that a team with such a player at No. 2 would be most successful, 
for nothing takes the heart out of a team so much as the failures of No. 2, 
and these failures are very frequent. Not only are the first-class players 
apt to be drawn away from this position, but it may be that the player 
who is otherwise suited to No. 2 play is not able to keep a sufficiently 
strong stable of the well-trained, handy, smooth-galloping ponies 
which are necessary to his success. No. 2 needs an especially strong 
stable, not only for the game, but because he must practise a good deal 
at fast paces if he is to keep his form. In defence, the duties of the 
forwards are undoubtedly to ride off the Opposing three and back until, 
once again let loose in attack, they are able to ride for the goal. It will 
not seldom happen to the No. 2 that the ball will be so placed that he 
sees the goal open out before him offering a clear chance. If he considers 
that it is at all within his powers, and if there is no chance of placing the 
ball for his No. 1, and especially if, as often happens, it is the last stroke 
he will be allowed by his opponents to make, then he should attempt the 
long shot. He has, in fact, nothing to lose by doing so and a great deal 
to gain. The No. 3 should not, as a rule, take long shots at goal, but the 
man who is playing No. 1 may do so. But when he attempts a long shot 
at goal he should follow it up, riding hard for the goal. He may get to it 
in time to make the goal a certainty, or if one of the opposite side outpace 
him, then he will still be at hand to hinder the adversary. It will often 
happen that one of the opponents will have the chance to make a defensive 
shot right across the goal and into the dead ground in the corner. It is 
No. 2’s duty to follow the ball and to endeavour to replace it in front of 
£0al for one of his own side. It is when the ball is close to the goal that 
combination tells as much as at any period of the game. A strong side 
will hold the ball down to the goal until at last a goal is scored. All polo 
teams are apt to become a little disorganized during the scrimmages near 
the goals, and it is not uncommon for a well-balanced team, which is the 
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first to recover itself, to take the ball right out of the jaws of its own 
goal and, by galloping and passing, make a goal. 

Thus a team is built up from the back to the forwards. As time goes 
on we shall see the best players at Nos. 4 and 3, the next best at 
Nos. 2 and 1, and at the same time it is wise in practice games to put 
each player into all four places in turn. In this way only can a team 
obtain a due flexibility, for each man in the team may find himself in any 
place, forced there by the exigencies of the game. He must then fulfil the 
duties of whatever position he may find himself in until the opportunity 
occurs to return to his appointed place in the game. But this unity and 
flexibility depend partly on the way the team is led and partly on the 
sympathy which should exist between the members of the team. There 
is also the confidence which players should have in one another and them- 
selves. To obey the captain, to trust the back and to support the forwards 
is the duty of a well-balanced team. Much has been written in this book 
about ponies, but no team can fulfil its duties or come near to the ideal 
suggested above unless the players are mounted in such a way that every 
member is not prevented by the failure of his pony from carrying out the 
duty which lies plainly before him. We see these qualities of sympathy 
and confidence most often in well-trained regimental teams, and then in 
those teams which play often together under the leadership of a first-rate 
captain. 

This brings us to the captain of the team. Everything in modern polo 
tends to magnify the importance of the polo captain. There is not one 
instance that I can recall of a team that has reached the highest point of 
excellence at polo unless it has had a first-rate leader. On the other hand, 
it has often happened that a team, otherwise full of promise, has failed to 
fulfil expectations for want of a good leader. The history of polo would 
have been very different had it not been for the notable captains, of whom 
Colonel Renton and Mr John Watson in the past, and Mr Buckmaster, Mr 
Whitney, and Captains Barrett and Lloyd in the present, are examples 
that will occur to every one who has studied the game of polo. The captain 
must be able to combine encouragement with exhortation, to know when 
to speak and when to be silent. He must have unshaken resolution, so that 
he will hold up the game when his men waver or weary. He it is who 
inspires the change of defence into attack, and he it is, too, who will keep 
up the spirits of his side when the game goes against them. The polo 
captain must be a personality, sothat men will obey him willingly and do 
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their best for him. He has a difficult task, for he represents the harder 
side of polo and has to preach the necessity of more practice and further 
self-denial on the members of his team. But in the long run he is rewarded 
by success. He must be a sound player, he need not be a brilliant one, and 
in the game he must be able to take a part so quiet that he will often hear 
himself spoken of as the least effective player in the team. While, like 
every Other polo player, he ought to be able to score goals when the oppor- 
tunity comes, yet his chief business is rather to be the cause of others of 
his own side scoring than to score himself. 

There are many details of the game that the captain has to see to: to 
bring his men on the field with punctuality, to see that they ride the ponies 
best suited to them, and to plan out beforehand the best tactics for each 
period. The captain has to understand his adversary’s strong and weak 
points and act on the conclusions he has formed. But this much is certain, 
that without a captain no first-class team can hope for victory. With one 
a moderate team with good ponies may often beat a team of stronger 
individual performers. 
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OLO is a game of simple (not easy) strokes. The objects of the 

polo player are two: to drive the ball through the goal posts of 

the adversary and to prevent his opponents from scoring. The 

principal strokes at polo are five in number: (1) The forward 

stroke on the offside which follows the line of the ball. This 

stroke is four-fifths of the game, and it would be possible to 
play quite a useful game if a player used no other. 

The difficulties of this stroke (as, indeed, of all others) are occasioned 
by the fact that the stroke has often to be made when travelling at a high 
rate of speed, and because of the possibility of interference and interrup- 
tion from players on the opposite side and the necessity for considering 
the other players belonging to our own side. 

This forward stroke on the offside must then, to be effective, be made 
with unhesitating rapidity and exactly at the right moment or the 
opportunity is lost. Polo is like Fortune, and never forgives neglected 
opportunities. But in order to take advantage of the opportunities we 
must have acquired the certainty and accuracy which only comes from 
steady practice. Polo players are rather fond of knocking the ball about. 
There is nothing more useless unless the player has a definite object in 
his mind every time he takes a stick in his hand. 

The forward stroke on the Offside is the key to polo and is worth any 
trouble and time that may be necessary to make sure of it. In practising 
this stroke (as, indeed, any other) we have to bear in mind the conditions 
which make the stroke successful. The first of these is always to keep 
your eye on the ball. Take your eye off and you are sure to miss. The 
second is, strike the ball at the right moment—i.e. the stick should come 
in contact with the ball a little behind the rider’s foot. If you hit too soon 
the ball will not go far, if too late it will rise, but what we want to do is 
to hit the ball again; we want it, therefore, to travel straight along the 
ground, but clear of it. If, then, we hit the ball at the right moment it will 
have just so much lift in it as to keep it clear of the turf. Not less important 
is it that we should hit the ball with a clean, sharp stroke. Every polo 
player knows the satisfactory feel of a clean hit. To achieve this we must 
strike the ball with that part of the head of the stick where the cane 
goes through the head. It is for this reason that the cigar-shaped head is 


better than the square mallet-shaped one for drives, because there is a 
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CONTROL OF THE BALL 
slight thickening in the middle of the head, and this tends to enable us 
to strike with the right part of the head. It is probable that greater clean- 
ness and sharpness of stroke are to be obtained when the head is fastened 
to the cane with the least possible departure from the right angle. 

This offside forward stroke is the one by which pace and distance are 
obtained, and these are the results, not of the use of great muscular force 
in hitting, but partly of the pace of the pony and the weight of the head 
of the stick. The pace of the pony and the swing of the player’s arm com- 
bine to give the ball pace and distance; to swing the stick a little quicker 
and to give the wrist a turn will give pace and direction to the ball in a 
way no amount of effort will ensure. 

There is another point of importance about this stroke, and that is 
the regulation of force and distance. This is one of the finest points of 
play and one of the last in which a man perfects himself. Some good 
players never do reach anything like skill or certainty in this which, for 
convenience sake, we have called control of the ball. By this we mean 
the art of putting just so much strength and pace into the stroke that the 
ball shall not travel beyond the point where we desire it to go. Let us take 
two cases. (1) A is on the ball in possession travelling on the line of the 
ball and the goal open. For the moment he is clear of friend and foe. How 
much force shall he put into his strokes? There are several points to 
control his decision: first, the pace of the pony. It is bad tactics, in such 
circumstances, to hit the ball further than we can expect to reach it, not 
only before some one else—that is obvious—but before the ball loses way. 
We ought to be able to reach it while the pony and the ball are approxi- 
mately travelling at the same pace since it is much easier to strike a ball 
travelling alongside at about the pace of the pony; but if B galloping 
behind, has a faster pony than A, if the ball goes too far B will reach it 
first and A loses it. Then the half-power stroke is useful. Next comes the 
question (which every player making a run such as I have described asks 
himself): At what distance can I safely make a shot at goal ? Players ought 
to know approximately from what distance they can hit through the posts 
with fair certainty when galloping in possession. About thirty yards is the 
distance for most men, forty to fifty for very sure, clean hitters. There 
is a chance at sixty, but it is only a man here and there who can say that 
it is more than a moderate probability that he will send the ball through 
the posts at that distance. Therefore it is, as we approach the goal, advisable 


to make one or two short strokes to bring the ball within what we believe 
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to be our distance. It is also desirable to manceuvre the ball in such fashion 
that we shall be fairly certain of getting a clean stroke at the ball. If the 
ball is going straight for the posts we should follow it nevertheless with 
concentrated attention until it is safely through the goal posts. Some 
men, having made a long shot, pull up in speechless admiration of their 
own audacity, only to see the ball stop or turn aside, when, had the striker 
been at hand, he might have made the goal after all. 

How poorly some men judge distances or the limits of their own 
powers of accurate hitting! There are g00d players who can hardly be 
trusted in the game, in such a reckless way do they attempt long shots 
at goal. 

The other point to be made a matter of thought and practice is the 
placing of the ball when we are giving up possession to one of our own 
side. It is a nice problem of judging distance and pace so to send the ball 
that he shall be able to hit it. If it just stops by him he will be likely to 
miss it; if it pass him too fast he may not be able to strike in time. In passing 
a ball to another player we must judge the distance and estimate the skill 
of the player and the pace of his pony at one and the same moment. This 
is one of those rapid mental feats which are necessary at polo. These 
things are, however, not so much the result of special quickness as of 
previous thought and practice. 

So far we have been considering the simple forward stroke which is, 
as we have said, four-fifths of polo, since most of the time we are engaged 
in manoeuvring the ball so that we may be able to strike it straight to 
the front. But there are two strokes both of which are made from 
the offside. These two strokes are needed when we desire to change the 
direction of the ball. We shall often find ourselves under the necessity of 
changing the direction of the ball, so that we may be able to work it 
into a better position for obtaining a shot. First, when we have to hit 
the ball at an angle to its course, the angle can be regulated at will by 
changing the distance of the pony from the ball and by leaning more or 
less forward and hitting the ball well in front of the pony’s legs. No stroke 
requires more practice, for we shall be liable, unless we have perfect 
control of the stick, to hit the pony. This stroke is of a value almost in 
proportion to its difficulty. It is much easier to achieve the cut stroke. Both 
these strokes require that the stick should strike the ball with its centre. In 
these strokes a straight armand supple wrist are as necessary as a flexible 


seat on the pony. There is no prettier sight than to watch a well-mounted 
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player galloping down the boards towards the Chestnuts’ goal at Hurling - 
ham; then to see him, when he has carried the ball down as far as he thinks 
well, leaning forward to bring the ball under the pony’s neck to the centre 
of the ground and, swinging easily round with the ball, follow on the new 
line until at length a short “‘ cut ”’ puts the ball in position and the player 
makes his shot at goal, having in that time given us an example of what 
can be achieved by these three most valuable strokes and a fast, well- 
schooled pony. Turning now to the back-hander on the Offside, we have 
a stroke in many ways one of the simplest and most important in the game. 
In the early days of polo we took the ball round. The 12th Lancers, how- 
ever, very early in the history of the game began to use the back-hander. 
In Northern India, Mr John Watson impressed its value upon the large 
number of novices who came under his influence at Quetta. Thenceforth 
to take the ball round was one of the sins of the polo player. To hit back- 
handers was almost a moral virtue. The abolition of the offside rule has 
diminished in some degree the frequency but not the value of the back- 
hander. The back-hander is essentially a defensive stroke. The player, 
therefore, studies to make it as effective for keeping the adversaries’ ball 
out of the goal as possible. When striking a back-hander it is clear that 
direction is the most important matter. The draw behind the quarters of 
the striker’s pony to the near side is a most, perhaps the most, effective 
defensive stroke in the game. The back-hander should not be taken 
too soon. The ball should be struck as we are leaving it. But of all the 
strokes the back-hander is the one the adversaries are the least likely 
to give us time to execute at our leisure. Strange to say, that while the 
back-hander is often made under difficulties, it is the first point in the 
game in which the player shows the symptoms of slowness in attacking 
the ball. The first symptom of this is a kind of hang in delivering the back- 
hander. This comes, perhaps, from the necessity of noting that we are not 
sending the ball straight into the midst of the enemy. There is no stroke 
which needs to be quicker. It is the sharpness of No. 4’s back-handers, 
and the accuracy of their direction, which make up three-fourths of the 
value of his defence. It is the instant correspondence of will and action, 
and the lightning stroke, which are needed for the man who has to save 
the trickling ball from the imminent deadly goal. 

We come now to the near-side strokes. The near-side forward stroke is 
the most difficult of any at polo. Anyone can see this by watching a game 
closely, not so much because men miss these strokes oftener than any other 
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as because most men are less effective in the direction of near -side strokes. 
If we watch a master at the game hitting a near-side forward stroke we 
shall see how much depends on the flexibility about which so much has 
already been said. This stroke is as much a matter of horsemanship as 
anything else, provided also it is sufficiently practised. Nevertheless, the 
soundest advice to a polo player is never to use it when the offside forward 
stroke is possible. If we watch polo carefully we shall note that, in spite 
of the fact that this stroke is more practised than any other, there are 
few, even among good players, who are fairly certain to give a right 
direction and force when using it. On the other hand, the near-side back- 
hander is not a difficult stroke, and it is of the greatest value. It is com- 
paratively easy to learn to execute this stroke. The difficulty begins when 
it comes to placing the ball. This is a matter of practice more than of any- 
thing else. Nevertheless, there are two points to be noted: (1) To carry the 
stroke right through, so that the stick describes a complete circle; (2) do 
not hit the ball too soon. This is one of those matters in which one must 
be guided by possibilities at polo. But the most effective near-side back- 
handers appear to me to be those in which the stick strikes the ball when 
it is just behind the girths as the pony passes it at a gallop. 

There is a trouble which will beset many players, and that is failure 
of grip. In all these strokes it is necessary to hold the stick with an easy 
grasp until the moment before the head of the stick strikes the ball, when 
the grip must be tightened and the stick firmly grasped in order to obtain 
that clear, sharp stroke on the ball the sound and feel of which every 
polo player knows well. Another important point is the timing of the 
stroke. This is one of those things one learns by continual practice, but 
the fault to beware of in timing a stroke is that we are far more likely 
to be too late than too soon, and that the latter is a fatal fault which grows 
on us until it spoils our play, as it has done that of many a good man 
before us. The way to attack the ball for a successful forward offside 
stroke is as follows: The stick, grasped lightly but firmly, should start 
from the perpendicular, and, swinging round in an elliptical circle, should 
strike the ball when the head of the stick is moving parallel to the ground 
and as nearly as possible at the moment that the head is, as it were, about 
to turn upwards. As the stick approaches the ball, the grip on the stick 
should tighten. It should be an object with the polo player to economize 
his strength and muscular force as much as possible. It is a natural and 


common fault to expend a needless amount of effort on our strokes. This 
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CONTROL OF THE BALL 

is, perhaps, particularly the case with the stroke of which I am writing, 
because when we are riding down on the ball with the ground all before 
us where to choose, and the goal opening out, pace is desired and desirable. 
But this is not attained so much by the exercise of brute force as by a 
happy knack of the swing of the stick. The natura] weight of the stick, 
the pace of the pony, and a certain dexterity in the final turn of the wrist 
before delivering the stroke, will give pace and distance. These will be 
more proportionate to the skill than to the strength of the striker. 

The economy of strength is an important matter to the polo player. 
Even a powerful man in first-rate condition will find that a hard game 
of polo will tax his endurance. How many matches are lost because one 
of a team fails to stay to the end. We may recollect that if one man fails 
his side that will be fatal to the prospects of victory. To play practically 
three against four is beyond the power of any team if playing against 
men their equals, or but little their inferiors, in skill and ponies. There- 
fore it is the duty of every player to endeavour to play his best without 
exhausting his strength. A great factor in the economy of strength in this, 
as in other strokes at polo, is flexibility, which is, like everything else at 
polo, chiefly a matter of practice. In the case of this most important stroke 
which we are now considering, it is important to play with a straight arm 
from a free swing of the shoulder and a turn of the wrist. In writing of polo 
for Englishmen we must lay especial stress on this point, since the want of 
flexibility is one of the chief reasons of our failure at polo. We sometimes 
speak of a player as being slow, but it often means that he lacks ease and 
flexibility, which cannot be too much in the minds of all players. It will 
be clear to anyone who has ever tried to play polo how desirable it is that 
the ball should, in the case of the player making a run, be moving. It is far 
easier to hit a moving ball when it and the pony are travelling approxi- 
mately at the same pace. To strike a stationary ball is much more difficult 
than if the ball is moving. Most misses take place when the man is moving 
and the ball standing still. A great many failures in striking the ball may 
be put down to a certain hardening and stiffening both of the seat and action 
of the player as he approaches the ball and prepares for the stroke. We talk 
a great deal about flexibility in the combination of a polo team, but not 
less important is flexibility in the seat and action of the player himself. 
“They don’t set at liberty on a horse,’’ said Dick Christian of the hunting 
men of his day. The same may be said of many polo players to-day. If 


we watch the best of the American players, and still more some of the 
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Indian gentlemen who play polo, we shall see what this flexibility is. 
Dokhul Singh at his best is a fine example of the way to sit on a horse 
so as to give full liberty of seat and action combined with firmness 
in the saddle. Among our players, Mr Buckmaster, the late Colonel 
Renton, Mr P. W. Nickalls, Captain H. Lloyd and Mr Freake ¢ive fine 
examples of the command of the ball, the pace and direction, which are 
the results of correctness in the method of the stroke and flexibility of 
seat. We have noted above how the most important stroke at polo, 
the offside forward stroke on the line of the ball, needs three things: 
first, that the eye of the player should never be off the ball even for 
a moment; second, that the player should strike the centre of the 
ball with the part of the head through which the cane passes; thirdly, 
the timing of the stroke, which should be a trifle sooner on hard and 
smooth ground than on rough, soft turf. The later the stroke the more 
the ball will lift. 

Thus we see that polo depends on the power of each player over certain 
strokes in attack and defence. There is, first, the offside forward stroke, 
with the objective of the adversary’s goal; the near-side forward stroke, 
which has the same object, and also that of foiling the attempt of opponents 
to hinder the striker. Subsidiary to these are the strokes to the right or left 
front under the neck of the player’s pony, and, lastly, the short or approach 
shots, as the result of which the attack has a better and easier shot at the 
goal. Then there is the back-hander and the near-side back-hander, the 
chief strokes in defence; then the stroke which drives the ball out of reach 
of the adversary by sending it behind the pony towards some portion 
of the ground where it will be within reach of the player’s own side. In 
making each and all of these strokes the player should have a definite idea 
as to where the ball is going. He should, as we say, have ‘‘ control of the 
ball.’’ Each stroke must, to be effective, have a definite purpose and should 
reach a point such that the player himself or his friends may have a reason- 
able chance of gaining possession of the ball. The secret of control of the 
ball lies in the regulation of the speed of the ball and the strength of the 
blow. But the capacity to deliver these primary strokes effectively depends 
on the extent to which the player has mastered the elements of polo: 
(1) horsemanship, (2) command of the stick, (3) the art of hitting the 
ball in the right place and with (4) the right part of the stick. It is clear 
that, in a game of such rapidity of change as polo, nothing but con- 


tinued and systematic practice and experience of the game can give the 
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almost instinctive rapidity and dexterity needed to be able not only to act 
rightly but with rapidity and force. The player must economize his strength, 
or after playing fairly well he will break down under the strain of fast polo 
and become weak, inaccurate and ineffective. Thus, control of the ball is 
the last achievement of the polo player and the most difficult. It is the 
result of aptitude, practice and intelligence, as well as of instantaneous 
correspondence of eye and hand, which is part of the training and the 
result, especially valuable to the polo player, of careful play at racquets, 
tennis (too seldom possible for most of us), and lawn tennis. Polo is like 
war in this, as in many other points, that every part of our previous 
physical and mental training is sure to be of use sooner or later. 
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HE polo pony is the highest type of riding pony which the science 

of English breeders and the severe selection of modern polo 

have produced. The ponies used at first were of a very different 

type from those of the present time. There is an excellent picture 

by the late George Earl in which the ponies of the early days 

of polo in England are well portrayed. All the authorities I have 
consulted are of opinion that this picture is an accurate representation 
of the ponies used at Hurlingham when English polo was still in its infancy. 
Sir Charles Wolseley has told me how in Monmouthshire they played 
polo on Welsh ponies picked out of a passing herd; but this phase of polo 
lasted but a short time, and the dribbling game, of which the present 
Lord Ranksborough and the Messrs Murietta were such notable exponents, 
was soon surpassed and superseded by the fast galloping game which 
the Messrs Peat at Brighton, Mr Kenyon Stow, Mr T. Kennedy, Lord 
Harrington and Mr St John Mildmay showed to the players of the day. 
Of this new galloping game the Peats were the most noted players, 
and their fame has lasted to the present time. The Peats anticipated 
our modern game in many ways. 

They learned a good deal from Mr John Watson, but they avoided the 
cramped play which some of Mr Watson’s followers, exaggerating, as is 
the manner of disciples, the master’s methods, adopted. No. 1 was their 
goal hitter at a time when we sometimes heard it suggested that No. 1 
should be sent into the game without a stick. In some degree the Sussex 
team anticipated the close and flexible combination of the modern for- 
wards. But the secret of the Peats’ success at polo was that they possessed 
the fastest and the best schooled ponies then playing on any polo ground. 
The Peats and Mr St John Mildmay were fine players, and Mr James Peat, 
known to his friends as ‘‘ Johnnie,’’ was as fine a forward player as any that 
polo has seen. The ponies of the Sussex team were of the galloping blood- 
like type which we are all agreed now is the best and the most suitable 
for tournament polo; but by degrees other players adopted the galloping 
game and bought and trained ponies of the racing type. The attention of 
polo players was directed to the importance of the polo pony. The pony 
was no longer merely a conveyance to the ball, but he was becoming an 
important element in the game, a great, if not the chief, means of success to 


a team. In the story of polo from day to day, which the late James Moray 
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THE POLO PONY 
Brown contributed to ‘‘ Land and Water,” the names of the ponies ridden 
by the leading players were noted, their g00d points were dwelt on and 
their exploits narrated in language as vivid as that in which the strokes of 
the players were told. To read Moray Brown’s descriptions of a polo 
match is like seeing it displayed by the cinematograph. As an example of 
the way this most vivid writer on the game dealt with the ponies, I shall 
quote from his account of the ponies ridden ina memorable match, when 
the Champion Cup passed from the hitherto unbeaten Sussex team into 
the keeping of the Freebooters. In reading over the accounts of the match 
and the ponies played, we note that there were several Arabs playing in 
the winning team. It would seem that ponies in those days could hardly 
have been so fast, or, at all events, the pace even of first-class polo was 
not so sustained, as it is now, for the Arabs held their own fairly well. 
What chance would Arabs have in a Champion Cup now? But that day’s 
match gave us, could we have seen it, a suggestion as to the pony of the 
future. The fastest pony on the ground was Mr Gerald Hardy’s Sailor. 
This was what Mr Moray Brown wrote: 
| “‘ Excitement was aroused to a high pitch when we saw Mr J. Peat 
on Dynamite and Captain Le Gallais on Sailor. We knew each meant 
business. The merits of the two ponies were shortly put to the test, 
for soon, like a falcon stooping to its quarry, Mr J. Peat made a dash 
at the ball and went off at score. He stole a length or two of start, 
but Captain Le Gallais on Sailor fairly collared the flying mare, and 
the invincible Johnnie was fairly ridden off.” 

Both these ponies were probably bred in Ireland by thoroughbred 
horses out of mares with a dash of pony blood. Dynamite was possibly, 
Sailor certainly, what we should now call polo bred. Up to this time 
Dynamite had been considered the fastest pony playing polo. Sailor was 
an extraordinary stayer, up to 14 stone. He was foaled in 1889 and was 
still playing polo in 1910. The victory of the Freebooters marked a change 
in polo. This match and those that followed taught us to see what was the 
best type of polo pony. By degrees the English and Irish ponies carried 
all before them at polo. The foreign ponies were outclassed and passed 
out of first-class polo and, somewhat later, almost out of good polo 
anywhere. 

Then a demand began for g00d English and Irish polo ponies. Prices 
rose rapidly. Ponies began to appear from all sorts of places: from 


higglers’ carts in Ireland, from butchers’ stables, from the farmer’s 
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gig, from the Vicarage chaise. These were ponies of what we should 
now call polo type. One well-known piebald began his career by carrying 
trippers at 6d. a ride on the seashore at Brighton. But the great source 
of supply was, as in India so in England, the leather-flapping and 
pony race meetings. The racing pony was the pony for polo. The 
best I ever rode, before she took to polo, had won many hundreds in 
stakes. For a polo pony there is no more useful strain than racing 
blood in its pedigree. But the fact that we found as many ponies 
as we did is a sufficient proof that the type was not new to English 
horse-breeding. For saddle and harness the well-bred cob was always 
in demand, and some years before polo came into fashion a Nottingham- 
shire Squire showed what a number of such ponies could be collected 
and what good prices they would fetch. One of the first events I can 
recollect was going to Mr Milward’s sales with an uncle to buy ponies for 
harness and saddle. 

The following article was published in ‘‘ The Field’ by the late Mr G. S. 
Lowe and describes a pony which we should now call polo bred: 

‘*In addition to the real ponies of Wales, Exmoor, Dartmoor, the 
New Forest and the Shetland Islands, and all the ponies sold under 
the time-honoured names of these places, there are a certain number 
bred by farmers and gentlemen out of g00d animals, which, from 
their symmetry and price, are quite removed from the category of 
cheap family ponies; on the contrary, they are amongst the luxuries 
of the stable. Anxious for information on this class, I applied to the 
late Mr Richard Milward, of Thurgarton Priory, Notts, an active 
member of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society,a Nottingham- 
shire squire, who for many years made breeding and buying ponies a 
profitable hobby. I lay stress on profitable, because raising superior 
live stock of any kind without profit does nothing for its per- 
manent improvement. 

‘“‘Mr Milward wrote to me (April, 1873): 

““* About twenty-five years ago it was very difficult to find any 
ponies with good shoulders. After the success of my sales became 
known, ponies were offered me by farmers on all sides. Nine out of 
ten were under-bred, bad-shouldered brutes. I was always a buyer 
of anything really good, so I showed them their defects, explained 
what was and what was not worth buying at any sale in my neigh- 


bourhood (Nottinghamshire), and they began to breed a better sort 
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THE POLO PONY 
of animal. And now, although I send about twenty ponies every year 
to Tattersall’s between 13 hands 3 inches and 14 hands 2 inches high, 
they have nearly all good shoulders, and most of them are considered 
to be without a fault as regards symmetry, 

‘““* There are two modes of breeding ponies (I call everything a 
pony under 14 hands 2 inches): either from a small thoroughbred 
mare foal put to a Yorkshire (Norfolk ?) trotter. This was how Don 
Carlos, Lord Calthorpe’s celebrated Stallion hack, was bred—or, 
more commonly, by a small thoroughbred sire out of a Welsh, Irish 
or other pony. I hold that to produce anything worth rearing, either 
sire or dam must be thoroughbred. I have bred a few good Norfolk 
ponies, but they had not first-rate shoulders. Two Thousand (sold 
at my sale to Lord Hastings for 120 guineas), Dunstan and Crisis 
(with which Mr Frisby carried off several prizes at the Agricultural 
Hall Shows), Rarity (which was sold at the hammer for 160 guineas), 
had all fine harness action, but none of them quite good shoulders. 

“* “My best ponies have been bred in Shropshire and Cheshire, the 
sires thoroughbreds belonging to Lord Combermere and Sir Watkin 
Wynn. A very celebrated pony stallion was at one time in this country 
—Bobby. Bobby was bred by Mr Ramsay, of Barnton; his sire, Robin, 
a son of Dr Syntax and a Colton mare, dam by Borack, an Arab. 
Brunnette, which was purchased at my sale for 110 guineas by Lord 
Stamford and ridden hack by him for a dozen years, was by Bobby, 
and also a piebald, which fetched the same price, and was driven 
for years by Lady Caroline Kerrison. Most of my ponies for this year’s 
sale (1873) have at least two crosses of blood. They are by Fingall, 
Park-keeper, Porto Rico, Chit-Chat, Antwerp, Medas, Mr Sykes, 
Dublin, Hercules and Alchemist. 

“** You ask what is a cob? I hate the term, and never use it. I think 
pony covers every horse under 14 hands 2 inches, and hack all riding 
horses above that size not being hunters. My object is to get ponies 
from 13 hands 3 inches to 14 hands 2 inches, as much like good hunters 
as possible, and I flatter myself, if I may believe the best judges, I 
have often succeeded.’ 

** It will be seen from this that Mr Milward claims nearly all Arabs 
as ponies, for an Arab over 14 hands 2 inches is an exception.”’ 

It was not long before the English or Irish pony established itself as the 
type and model of the polo pony. If there were American and Argentine 
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POLO AT HOME AND ABROAD 

ponies playing they were valued in proportion as they approached to 
the English pony in make and shape, in manners, in speed and handiness. 
How few of the foreign or Colonial ponies came up to the polo standard 
we can see when we reflect that in 1902 the American team of challengers 
for the Cup were only beaten because they rode American ponies. In 1886 
and in 1902 it was the English and Irish ponies as much as the skill of 
players that won the Cup. The Meadowbrook team of 1909 was mounted 
on picked English polo ponies. They were, it is only right to say, a much 
better team than the Hurlingham team. But their ponies enabled them 
to turn the defeat of the England four into a disaster. Nor did England 
regain the superiority in ponies until Lord Wimborne’s team, with its 
seasoned ponies, crossed the Atlantic. One of the great points in favour 
of the English pony at polo is that it improves up to a certain point 
with age. Ponies not bred in these countries seem to lose their form 
after a certain time. There have always been exceptions, but they are 
such as test the rule and show the outstanding excellence of English and 
Irish bred ponies. 

The great quality of English ponies is their vitality, their will to gallop, 
their power to g0 on even when tired. This concentrated vitality is shown 
not only by the long service of many noted polo ponies, of which an example 
has just been cited in the case of Sailor, but by the success of noted polo 
mares, which, after a long period of strenuous service at the game, have 
nevertheless proved themselves successes at the stud. This concentrated 
vitality and endurance is due to their descent from thoroughbred and 
pony ancestors. It will be found in the case of polo ponies more than 
ordinarily successful at the game that they have in their pedigrees either 
descent from winning families of racehorses or from pony foundation 
stock, or, again, from both of these combined. Even in the case in 
which noted ponies are ‘‘in the book’’ it will still be found that in 
most cases they are of those families which, as the Report of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
showed, have at their foundation racing ponies with unquestioned descent 
from native pony blood. 

The polo pony type is most versatile and adaptable. In war time it makes 
an admirable light cavalry horse, in peace it is a light-weight hunter, a 
charming hack, and their finely laid shoulders make them useful in 
harness. 


There is another point to be noticed in writing of the polo pony—that is 
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THE POLO PONY 

its fine temper. Without this temper a pony cannot make a first-rate polo 
pony. And the fact that polo pony mares of known aptitude for the game 
are being largely used for breeding purposes, and will be much more 
extensively used in the future, must tend to spread in ever-increasing 
numbers horses possessing this fine and courageous temper among our 
English horse stock. How important this temperament is may be seen 
and noted by those who read Mr Balfour’s valuable contributions to this 
book. If the Argentine pony is at the present time the rival of the English 
and Irish polo ponies, it is because breeders in that country have noted 
the value of polo temperament and, taking a leaf from the book of Sir John 
Barker and Mr Tresham Gilbey, have selected for their brood mares those 
which have distinguished records on the polo field. 
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THE POLO-BRED PONY 


T is probable that all polo ponies are bred in the same way. They 

all combine thoroughbred or Eastern blood with native English 

strains. Captain Miller has pointed out that, while the ponies used at 

polo are nearly thoroughbred in type and temper, most of them (and 

practically all the best) have a strain of pony blood. When we speak 

of a polo-bred pony we mean that it is a pony whose pedigree we 
know. The polo ponies of the ’seventies and ’eighties had no Official 
pedigrees. We do not know for certain how the ponies of the Messrs 
Peat were bred, but nevertheless we can assume with tolerable certainty 
that they were bred in much the same way as the ponies sold by Mr 
Milward, to which reference has already been made in a former chapter. 
These ponies showed clearly the type of animal required. The problem 
was to breed them true to type and, if possible, to establish a breed of 
riding ponies gifted with the polo temperament. This temperament it is 
which differentiates the polo pony from other riding ponies, and makes 
the polo-bred pony the polo pony of the future. As far as breeding ponies 
of a certain appearance and type went, the original breeders hit at once on 
methods which have not changed—the combination of the blood of winning 
families of racehorses with polo-playing or racing mares with a dash of 
native pony blood in them. Sir Humphrey De Trafford bought a pony named 
Johnnie Day by Rosicrucian out of a mare named Lady Day II. Rosicrucian 
was of a running family, and Rosewater, as the late Johnnie Day was 
re-named, was a winner of mile races. Rosewater was closely in-bred to 
those lines which have a great deal of native pony blood at their sources. 
Such in-breeding has the result of making probable reversion to the 
pony character of Rosicrucian. This Rosicrucian had and transmitted 
to his descendants. 

There is another characteristic of the Rosicrucian blood: it is peculiarly 
suitable for an outcross for lines separated from the parent stock by 
distance* or time. For Rosewater Sir Humphrey De Trafford bought six 
mares. These mares were all winners of races and all had pony strains 
except one—Esmeralda, one of the Peats’ team of playing ponies. This 
mare I have always thought had a dash of hackney blood in her: certainly 
her colt, Hurlingham, looked like it. 

I quote here from the list of these mares given by Mr Tresham Gilbey 


"The value of Rosicrucian horses to Australian breeders is testified to by Mr Bruce Lowe. 
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THE POLO-BRED PONY 
in his article on ‘‘ Polo Ponies ” in Sir Humphrey De Trafford’s “‘ Horses 
of the British Empire’’: 

“1. Cuddington by Cucumber (T.B.), out of a Welsh mare. Cud- 
dington won prizes as a polo pony and was sold as a playing polo pony 
after breeding Sandiway to Rosewater. 

“2. The Secret, a mare of quality, winner of many races on the 
flat, over hurdles and in steeplechases. She bred a filly named Confi- 
dential (now the property of Lord Lucas). Confidential, as a polo pony, 
was rather too hot for the game, but she has bred many foals, having 
gone to the stud at four years old. Her son, Trysting Tree, was a 
noted winning polo-bred stallion. 

**3. Reading, a well-bred mare by Lord Gough (himself the sire of 
many good hunters and steeplechasers). She produced Eau de Rose. 
This last mare was quite a small pony, but she never, as far as I know, 
bred a bad colt. She died in the possession of Lord Helmsley. 

*‘4,. Lady Florence was Sir Humphrey De Trafford’s first polo 
pony. He bought her out of a butcher’s cart. She had originally come 
out of a Welsh drove. Florence was a first-class pony. She produced 
a colt foal, Lord Polo, which, after some years at the stud, ended his 
days in a fish cart at Plymouth. This was a small pony and was most 
successful when mated with pony stock, especially Welsh pony blood. 
His best son, His Lordship, is now in the New Forest, where his stock 
are of quite notable excellence.’’ 

At the same time, or rather earlier, Mr John Hill and his son, Mr 
F. Hill, had been breeding riding ponies at Church Stretton, near the 
Longmynd Hills, where there is a beautiful type of mountain pony. These 
the Messrs Hill used as foundation stock and bred from them many 
riding ponies of the right sort. Mr Hill, Sir Humphrey De Trafford and 
Lord Harrington, who had also bred riding ponies at Elvaston, proposed 
the formation of a society for encouraging the breeding of riding ponies. 
A meeting was held at the Royal Agricultural Society’s yard at Chester in 
1903, when the Polo Pony Stud Book Society was founded. The height for 
breeding stock was fixed at 14.2 for mares and stallions, altered to 15 hands 
for stallions in 1912. Owing to the influence of the Society’s third President, 
Lord Arthur Cecil, sections were opened in the Stud Book for mountain 
and moorland breeds. This was a most important move, and this part 
of the Society’s work has steadily increased in importance until the Society 
now bears the name and does the work of a National Pony Society. In 
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time the value of our native ponies as foundation stock, not only for polo 
ponies but for all breeds of light horses, was established. This part of 
the Society’s work grew, and when the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desired to appoint a Departmental Committee to report on the improve- 
ment and preservation of the native ponies, no less than four out of the 
five members were chosen from the Council of the Polo and Riding Pony 
Society. The Society had also set themselves to encourage the breeding 
of a pony suitable for polo. The first ponies were often too small, to the 
surprise of breeders. Breeders were afraid that their ponies would be over 
height. The majority measured only too easily. Nevertheless, a certain 
number did find their way into the game. A great step forward was made 
when Sir John Barker established the Grange Stud at Bishop’s Stortford 
and bought Sandiway from Mr Fred Hill. Sandiway was not indeed a 
show pony, but he was a most impressive sire, stamping his character on 
his stock. All the Grange mares were either ponies of racing or polo 
reputation. Sandiway was a most beautifully tempered little horse, and 
he transmitted this quality to his stock, so that the young Sandiway 
ponies came to hand readily. There were other stallions of fine type and 
temper at the Grange Stud: Right Forard, by Mark Forard, a King’s 
Premium Horse, Bold Marco, and several others. Experience has taught 
us that mares from the racecourse or the polo ground produce the 
best polo ponies, not, probably, because their colts and fillies inherit 
from them any aptitude for polo, but because the temper of the dam 
influences that of her young stock, and thus these are easier to train. 
The racing and pony blood gives the concentrated vitality and will to 
gallop on when tired, so necessary to a winning horse or a first-class 
polo pony, while the fine temper inherited makes them not only easier 
to school and to train but renders them more tolerant of, and less likely 
to be upset by, the riding off and racing for the ball which is a daily 
experience of every playing pony. All who have to train polo ponies know 
that a pony with the right pedigree is more than half a polo pony already. 
Most polo ponies are bred in the same way by mating the quality mares 
with polo-bred stallions, and the stouter type with small thoroughbred 
horses derived from one of the winning families of pony extraction. 

In an article published in ‘‘ The Field ”’ (June 1, 1912), Mr Tresham 
Gilbey put briefly and clearly the true principles on which the breeding 
of polo ponies should be carried on. He writes: 

** The foundation stock should consist of mares which had already 
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THE POLO-BRED PONY 
earned a good reputation as playing ponies, while the sires should 
be of polo type or small thoroughbreds, the former being used for 
the more blood-like mares and the latter on the weight-carrying 
pony type. The ideal was to be, not a small horse, but a true pony.” 

In only one respect could this definition of the way to breed a polo pony 
be improved. I would substitute “‘and”’ for “or” before ‘‘thoroughbred,”’ 
because all the thoroughbreds used in polo pony breeding which have 
been successful in siring playing ponies of the right type have been true 
ponies; those that have failed have been, as a rule, of the sort described by 
Mr Gilbey as a small horse. The names of Rosewater, Bold Marco, Right 
Forard and Othrae are those of thoroughbred stallions of most unques- 
tionable pony type. If we follow up the pedigrees of these thoroughbred 
ponies we shall find that they go back to the native breeds. To Mr Gilbey’s 
definition of the true method of breeding a polo pony we might now add 
that we must have in the chosen parents of our polo-bred ponies what 
we call the ‘‘ polo temperament.” This is Only another and more con- 
venient way of saying that the polo pony, like the racehorse, must be bred 
for its mental as well as its bodily qualities. All modern theories on the 
subject of breeding racehorses or foxhounds are based on the study of the 
psychology of certain families, which produce from time to time great 
winners or famous hounds. To be successful on the racecourse or the polo 
ground, a horse or pony must possess certain mental qualities—the will to 
gallop, the courage to struggle on after it is beaten, and the power and will 
to come again and to gather up its failing powers for one last concentrated 
effort. The horse or pony must have the fine temper which is another form 
of courage, in order to enable it to withstand the trials of the training 
stable, the racecourse or of the polo ground, and yet still be willing to 
gallop its best in generous fashion. The qualities of a winner of the 
Derby and of a first-class polo pony are the same in kind if not in 
degree. The racecourse and polo ground are fields in which tempera- 
ment is as important as physical developement, If it is true, as the old 
Saying goes, that a horse goes in all shapes, it is not true that it goes 
with all tempers. Without the right qualities the most perfect make and 
shape are useless. 

Again, the racehorse and the polo pony are alike in this, that each 
racehorse depends for its success on its descent from certain mares. It is 
most interesting to note how all theory and practice in breeding comes 
back to the mares. The Arabs would not use a stallion unless his pedigree 
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included certain noted mares. Mr Bruce Lowe followed the lead of these 
most ancient and most successful horse breeders when he based his figure 
system on the occurrence of certain mares in the pedigrees of his winning 
families. Mr Gilbey, when he urged the selection of polo-playing mares 
for the Grange Stud, was following up the same line of thought—the 
transmission of the required mental qualities through the mares. It 
does not really matter much whether the chosen mares for polo pony 
breeding have won distinction on the racecourse or the polo ground 
since, as we have seen, the qualities necessary for both are the same. 
As a matter of history, this is the case. Both Colonel St Quintin and 
Captain Miller are agreed, in looking back on the ponies of the early 
days of the game in India, that some of the best polo ponies came from 
the racecourse. The same thing was true, as we have already noted, in 
England. It has often been said that racing spoiled a pony for polo, but 
this is not so. The two best ponies I ever Owned distinguished them- 
selves on the racecourse. That most beautiful pony, Gold, was ridden at 
polo by Sir Humphrey De Trafford for years and was constantly raced. 
He was never beaten on the racecourse. As brood mares, the racing ponies, 
Sir John Barker’s Lightning, the Keynsham Stud Company’s First Flight, 
both noted racing ponies, and Mr T. Drybrough’s Charlton will occur to 
every one. Captain Miller tells us that the Duke of Westminster’s Tip, a 
winner on the flat and over hurdles, was the best playing pony in the 
Eaton team. The temperament of these mares is, of course, transmitted 
as often through their sons as their daughters. But this brings us to 
another point. At the source of all these pedigrees lie the pony mares (for 
it is always by this channel that pony blood flows into light horse 
breeding) of the moor, the mountain or the desert, an acknowledged 
source of vitality and vigour to their descendants. 

The experience of the Argentine breeders leads me to think that this 
temperament and vitality is perhaps as much a matter of the discipline 
undergone by the race in a wild or half-wild existence as the peculiar 
property of any breed or race of ponies. Thus it has been the combination 
of the two lines, thoroughbred and pony, that has made the English and 
Irish polo ponies so much superior to all others. It is by following similar 
methods in the breeding of the polo ponies that the Argentine breeders 
are rapidly taking a place with their polo-bred ponies second only to that 
of England. The Argentine breeders favour the polo-bred stallion, of 


which they have imported several: Marechal Niel, Shy Boy (both notable 
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THE POLO-BRED PONY 
sons of Rosewater), Belsire and others. These they have crossed with 
Criollo mares, a strain derived from Eastern sources and long subjected 
in South America to the discipline of a semi-feral existence. But we should 
never have reached success in the breeding of polo ponies had it not been 
for the theories of the Polo Pony Society and the practice at the Grange 
Stud. The National Pony Society (as it is called to-day) has gone through 
many phases. As the Polo Pony Stud Book Society it was asking questions 
of itself and others: Could polo ponies be bred true to type ? Could they 
be produced of the right height, i.e. 14.2 and under ? Then the Society 
changed its name and became the Polo Pony Society. Almost at the same 
time, under the influence of Lord Arthur Cecil, it began to grasp the value 
of the mountain and moorland life in the production of the polo temper, 
and, with the assistance of the leading breeders of ponies, to answer the 
questions. From 1902-13 the name had once more been changed to the 
Polo and Riding Pony Society. During this time the Society found that it 
could answer most of the questions and that a riding pony true to type could 
be bred and shown to the world both in the show ring and on the polo 
ground. Then, sure of its ground and certain of its facts, the Society boldly 
assumed, with almost universal approval, the title of the National Pony 
Society. It is not, of course, claimed by the Society that it invented the polo 
pony; the type almost identical with that known now as polo pony has 
always had its place among our English horses. It has been represented 
by the hobby horse, by my lady’s palfrey, by the lighter steed on which 
knights rode when on the march. (The war-horse was a terrible bone 
shaker.) Small horses of the polo pony stamp were to be found in the 
hunting field or on the racecourse, when the Galloways of 13.2 and over 
took a leading part in the racing of the 17th and 18th centuries. In the 
19th century, it is true, the pony of polo type occupied a humbler place 
for a time in the world. They appeared as roadsters and in trotting 
matches (Phenomena,* whose portrait is to be found in the “ Sporting 
Magazine,” was very much of the polo type). Then the ponies became 
boys’ hunters, old gentlemen’s hacks, ran in butchers’ carts, in the pony 
carriages of the squire’s daughter or the parson’s wife; but there they 
were, and when, as John Leech’s sketches remind us, they came into 
fashion to ride in the Row, Mr Milward began to look for and to find the 
type. As we have seen, the Peats and others hunted them up from country 
leather-flapping meetings, from higglers’ carts and elsewhere, and began 


“It is evident the owners thought that Phenomena is the feminine of Phenomenon. 
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to play polo on them. These ponies had no pedigrees. It was the first duty 
of the Polo Pony Society to analyse the breeding of the ponies they saw 
every day at Hurlingham and elsewhere and discover, if possible, their 
origin. This was no such difficult task. The ponies carried their pedigrees 
written on them, as it were. The analysis of the ponies before them into 
Eastern blood or thoroughbred was easy, and some pony extraction was 
not difficult to find (probably a very large percentage had Welsh blood), 
and there were signs here and there of descent from other mountain or 
moorland breeds. Then the problem changed. If we discovered the origins 
of the animal we wanted to breed, how to combine them so as to produce 
the sort of pony wanted for polo, the problem has been solved so far 
that the desired animal has been bred, trained, and has taken its place in 
first-class and international polo. The names of some sixty or seventy 
of the best polo-bred ponies have been recorded by the National Pony 
Society, and their pedigrees are written in the Society’s Stud Book for 
all to read. All these polo ponies have a combination of thoroughbred, 
Eastern and pony blood. All have in common the riding type and the polo 
temperament, 

The only thing that remains to be done is to increase the output of these 
polo-bred ponies. They are easy to make and to school, coming to hand 
quickly; they are handy and quick in the polo field, but there are not many 
of them. What is wanted is many more suitable stallions, and these more 
widely distributed, and it is here we look to the Society to help us and to 
the Board of Agriculture to assist. Many people can keep (indeed, already 
possess) mares of the right stamp, but few people are able and willing to 
keep a stallion. 

It is in the increased distribution of suitable stallions that we must 
look for an increase in the number of polo ponies bred, and thus only can 
it be made profitable to breed horses of this class. In spite of the demand 
for English ponies, not only in this country but wherever polo is played, 
so far the raising of polo ponies has not been a commercial success. 

Polo ponies will be bred in South America and the United States, but 
I do not think we shall easily lose our supremacy. Some years ago, when 
writing a section on the Arab horse for ‘‘ The Horses of the British Em- 
pire,’ I wrote, as the result of my studies, that the Arabian horse was the 
horse not of a country but of a people. It was once said by a witty statesman 
that every country has the Jew it deserves. This is probably as true as 


most epigrams, but it is quite certain that every nation can have the 
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THE POLO-BRED PONY 
horse they require, if only they care enough about it. In England we have 
gained the first place as breeders of racehorses, hunters, and polo ponies, 
not only because of our soil and climate, or on account of our exceeding 
cleverness as stockbreeders, but because we love racing, hunting and polo 
better than our neighbours. 

All horses are, in fact, far more the horses of a people than of a country. 
Selection by man for some particular purpose is the main factor in the 
formation of any particular type. The points or qualities for which horses 
are selected influence the whole of the horses of any country. It is perfectly 
true that sports do improve the breed of horses as nothing else could do, 
and the racehorse gives speed and courage, the hunter endurance, and the 
polo pony temper, to the light horses of the country. 

In illustration of the methods of breeding the polo-bred pony and their 
success, we may take some of the portraits that will be found in this 
section. First, then, there is Rice Pudding. She is a beautiful mare, which 
has never failed to win the approval of judges wherever she has been 
shown. She has the polo temperament to perfection, and, besides being a 
well-trained polo pony, is clever in the school. 

The sire of Rice Pudding is White Mask by Whitehall by Hermit of the 
No. 5 family in Bruce Lowe, who remarks on the value of this family 
as a running line and on its adaptability for mating with most strains. 
It is interesting, in confirmation of this, to note how successful Hermit 
blood has been in producing polo ponies. Rice Pudding’s sire, White Mask, 
had for its dam First Flight, a mare which was in her time a great winner 
of Galloway races. First Flight combined the blood of Blair Atholl with a 
strain of Arab and probably a dash of Welsh mountain blood. Rice Pudding 
is, therefore, a blend of all the strains that g0 to make up a polo-bred pony: 
Two Derby winners, a racing Galloway, certainly an Arab, and probably 
a Welsh mountain pony, and the two last named through the dam. She 
has, besides, polo make and shape, pedigree performance and temper all 
united. Now we come to Marquis, a polo-bred pony with the highest claims 
on our attention. This pony has played in International polo. Marquis is 
closely inbred to Rosewater. He has two strains of Welsh blood through 
sire and dam and one of Arab. Tubby has a similar record to his half- 
brother, Marquis, and a very similar pedigree. He shows his Welsh blood, 
perhaps, rather more than the other. Re-Echo has a championship at 
Islington to his credit. He is, when rightly bitted and handled, a very 


perfect pony. He is by Bold Marco from a mare, Echo, that had a very 
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successful career in the show ring and was a very handy pony. Re-Echo 
is very nearly thoroughbred, with probably a dash of Exmoor. 

The sire of Re-Echo, Bold Marco by Barcaldine, is a noted thoroughbred 
sire of polo ponies, and indeed he is probably the best we have since the 
death of Rosewater. But Bold Marco by Barcaldine is bred to succeed in 
any line, and the admixture of running and staying blood in his pedigree 
is suitable for producing, as in the case of Re-Echo, weight-carrying polo 
ponies. 

If we turn now to the other portraits, we shall see a type of pony not 
less bred for polo. Mary II, now the property of H.M. The King of Spain, 
is probably thoroughbred, and through her dam’s sire, Senanus, she 
inherits a strain of blood which has already proved useful to polo pony 
breeders. Mary II is by Right Forard, a thoroughbred sire bred by Sir 
John Barker for his polo stud. It is to be noted that all these ponies were 
bred at the Grange Stud with the exception of Cobnut, which was bred in 
Devonshire by Major Penn Curzon, and is by The Cob, the late Duke of 
Beaufort’s famous winner of the Great Metropolitan Handicap at Epsom. 

There used to be a point often discussed by polo pony breeders, ‘* What 
are we to do with our misfits ?’’ I think those who were doubtful as to 
the possibility of breeding a polo pony at all, except by good luck, expected 
a g00d many misfits. On the contrary, these misfits have been very few. 
The truest prophet was Lord Harrington when he said, in his introduction 
to the first volume of the Polo Pony Stud Book, that he anticipated few 
misfits, but that those there were would be valuable animals, and so it 
has proved. I have only known three misfits, and of these one became a 
well-known boy’s hunter in the Midlands, one is a most admirable hack in 
London, and the other, whose portrait is here, was Champion in the hack 
classes at Olympia and at Richmond. Chocolate Soldier is in every respect 
a polo pony except in size. He is not only an example of the value of 
the rare polo pony misfits, but a proof of how completely the best polo 
type has won its way when it is accepted by hack judges as embodying 
their ideal of the make and shape of a perfect hack to ride on the road or 
in the park. 
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THE HEIGHT AND MEASUREMENT OF 
POLO PONIES 


HERE is an almost universal agreement among polo players 

and pony breeders that 14.2 is the best height for a polo pony. 

The smaller ponies, 14.1 and under, are indeed often as fast and 

frequently more handy than the larger ones, but they cannot 

hold their own in a bumping game with the bigger ponies. On 

the other hand, if the height of a pony is over 14.2, he requires 
his rider to be a better and stronger horseman and to wield a stick the 
length of which is beyond the power of all but the most powerful men to 
manage. The dangers of the game are very much increased, not so much 
because such ponies are less easy to control, nor because the heavier the 
ponies the more serious are the results of collisions, but because most 
men have sticks too long for them to handle easily. Colonel St Quintin 
and General de Lisle are of opinion that the weak point of English 
players is control of the sticks—long sticks, imperfectly controlled, become 
a source of peril to other players and must add greatly to the dangers 
of polo. 

There are, therefore, many reasons why 14.2 is the best height for polo 
ponies. Probably it is easier to breed horses about that height, since 14.2 
is about the average height of the horse in a natural state. Our experience 
of breeding polo ponies has shown us that probably the tendency is to a 
rather smaller height than 14.2, or, allowing for the variation in the 
measurements of the same pony at different times, to be rather under than 
over 14.2 according to our present system of measurement. Captain Miller, 
Major Egerton Green and Mr Buckmaster have all expressed their opinion 
that by raising the height of stallions qualified for entry under the National 
Pony Society’s Stud Book, we should obtain larger ponies. Iam by no means 
certain that this would be the result so long as mares with pony blood are 
used. As things are at present, the mares used are those which have had 
some years’ work on the polo field. Now, if we mate two animals at the 
zenith of their health and vigour, the probabilities are that they will repro- 
duce their own type and likeness, but if there is a discrepancy in their ages, 
or if one or both are below the fullness of their vigour, then there is a 
tendency to reversion to other and latent strains, especially to those which, 
like native pony or Arabs, are prepotent. Thus there is, therefore, in polo 
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pony breeding (both inside and outside the National Pony Society) a 
likelihood of reversion to animals of a smaller size. 

A common argument is that the big misfit is much more valuable than 
the smaller one, but I am sometimes inclined to think, in view of the 
great excellence and ability shown by some smaller ponies at polo, as 
well as of their great adaptability and handiness, we might increase the 
supply of suitable ponies by modifying our rules of measurement, so that 
the bigger ponies should be excluded. Captain J. D. Gouldsmith, who has 
had much experience in the showing and training of polo ponies, observes: 

**T think that the height of 14.2 is perfection, but I do not consider 
the present system of measurement quite satisfactory. A more strict 
system would, perhaps, exclude many good ponies in the end, but 
I think it might be the means of equalizing ponies more. And although 
it might mean in the future excluding many 15-hand ponies (for there 
are many ponies playing now 15 hands if strictly measured), it would, 
on the other hand, allow a lot of 14.1 ponies to play, which under the 
present system are useless, as the tendency is so much for size. A 
pony is either over or under 14.2. I do not agree with the system of 
waiting for a pony to go down at the withers.” 

It is clearly to the advantage of polo that ponies should be as small as 
possible. Such ponies are easier to breed, easier to ride, and safer in the 
game. They are not slower, and are heavy enough to standa bumping game 
among themselves. The argument about big, misfits being better than 
small, does not really amount to much. In the first place, there are very 
few misfits at all, and they will become fewer as we understand the science 
of breeding better. We are not breeding misfits but polo ponies, and there 
is no doubt that a stricter system of measurement, if it could be devised, 
would increase the number of suitable ponies. I am not sure that it would 
not increase the number of players. There is always a real danger to polo 
if the size of the ponies, and the consequent length and weight of the stick, 
should make the game impossible or, at least, not worth while, to the 
smaller and lighter men. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PONIES 


This is a most important subject. Nothing is more often debated 
among polo players than the question of the value of the present system 
of measurement for ponies. 
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It was quite evident that some rules and system there would have to 
be, for when the game of polo began to develop from those earlier stages 
of which I have written elsewhere, two things stood out very clearly; 
that chaos must be brought to an end and that the future of polo depended, 
as I believe it depends still, on the ponies playing being approximately 
of the same size. 

In the early code of Hurlingham rules, printed elsewhere, the height 
of ponies was fixed at 14.1. No attempt was made to enforce this rule, 
nor was there any official system of measurement or regulation of ponies. 
It was then, as now, open to the captain of a team to Object to any pony 
over height, but I have never heard of this being done. 

It is quite clear, however, that ponies of different heights were on more 
of an equality than they would be at present, because many small ponies, 
like Major Maclaren’s Chance, Mr Younger’s Dolly Varden, were playing 
and holding their own at Hurlingham. Then came into the game a number 
of ponies, chiefly thoroughbred, big, unbalanced and dangerous, The 
desire for speed grew on polo players. Size does not always mean speed, 
but, nevertheless, there was a desire to have the biggest ponies which 
could be found. 

It was clearly necessary to do something, and the Hurlingham Committee 
passed the following rules by which the measurement of ponies has been 
regulated ever since: 

RULE 1. 


Official The measurement shall be made by an Official Measurer under the supervision of 
Measurer. the Polo Committee. Such Official Measurer shall be appointed by the Com- 
mittee, and shall be a duly qualified Veterinary Surgeon. 


RULE 2. 
Time of | The Official Measurer shall attend at Hurlingham for the purpose of measuring 
"egies ponies on certain days, which shall be advertised on the front page of the 
“‘Morning Post.” 
RULE 3. 
Description The person presenting a pony for measurement at Hurlingham must give it a 
5 am name, and pay to the Manager a fee of 10s. before the pony can be measured. 
(Particulars as to the measurements and fees at other places may be obtained 
from the Manager.) 


RULE 4. 
Age of pony. Ponies may be measured and registered for life provided they are four years old 
ie “off” on and after August 1. Younger ponies can be registered for the current 


season only. The Official Measurer shall determine the age of the pony. 
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Condition 
of pony. 


Standard 
and place of 
measure- 
ment. 


Access to 
measuring. 


Position of 
pony and 
standard. 


Holding 
pony. 


Position 
of head. 


Legs. 


Hair and 
skin. 


Shoes. 


I.P.A, and 
S.A.P.A. 
certificates. 
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RULE 5. 
A pony shall not be measured if he appears to have been subjected to any 
improper treatment with a view to reduce its height, or if he is in an unfit state 
to be measured. If a pony is rejected under this Rule, he shall not be presented 
again for measurement until the following season, and the name of the owner 
of such pony shall be reported by the Official Measurer to the Hurlingham Polo 
Committee. 

RULE 6. 


The measurement shall be made with a standard approved by the Club, and in 
a box with a level floor specially erected for the purpose. 


RULE 7. 


Neither the owner of the pony nor his servant shall on any account enter the 
box during the measurement, nor shall any other person be admitted unless 
specially authorized by the Official Measurer, but members of the Polo Com- 
mittee shall have a right to attend the measurement when their own ponies are 
not being measured. 


RULE 8. 
The pony shall stand stripped on the level floor, and the measurement shall be 
made at the highest point of the withers. 

RULE 9. 
The pony shall be held by a person deputed by the Official Measurer. 


RULE 10. 
The head shall be held in a natural position. 


RULE ll. 
The forelegs from the point of the shoulder, and the hindlegs from the back 
downward, shall be as perpendicular to the floor and as parallel to each other as 
the conformation of the pony allows. 


RULE 12. 


The wither may be shaved, but the mane must not be pulled down, nor the skin 
of the neck or wither in any way interfered with. 


RULE 13. 
Ponies may be measured with or without shoes, but no allowance shall be made 
if the shoes be retained. 

RULE 14. 


Certificates of height issued by the Indian Polo Association and South African 
Polo Association will be accepted at Hurlingham, provided the standard height 
in those countries does not exceed fourteen hands two inches. 


THE HEIGHT AND MEASUREMENT OF POLO PONIES 


RULE 15. 


Certificates The Official Measurer is authorized to give fourteen hands one inch certificates 
for India. for India. 


RULE 16. 


Appeal. Any person who is dissatisfied with the determination arrived at may, by a 
written application, presented to the Manager within seven days from the time of 
measurement, apply for a re-measurement. Such re-measurement shall take 
place in the presence of one member of the Polo Committee, and on the first 
convenient day which may be appointed, and his decision shall be final. The 
charge for measurement on appeal shall be according to the usual scale. 


RULE 17. 


Re-naming No pony shall be re-named nor re-registered at Hurlingham, without a declaration 

Peecind. of the previous owner’s name, and the pony’s previously registered name. 
Failure to comply with this Rule shall be reported to the Hurlingham Club Polo 
Committee, and may render the person responsible for such re-naming or 
re-registration liable for disqualification from playing at Hurlingham, and shall 
render the pony liable to permanent exclusion from the ‘‘List of Polo Ponies 
registered at Hurlingham.” 


These rules are well adapted for the purpose of obtaining a measurement 
of ponies which should be fair to all. 

It is extremely difficult, as the rules are administered by the Official 
Measurer of the Hurlingham Club, for ponies to be subjected to any 
improper treatment in order to bring them under the standard, and in 
fact this is very seldom, if ever, attempted nowadays. Nor is it true to 
say that any pony can be measured who is not at some moment under 
14.2. There is, indeed, only one weak point about the rules for measure- 
ment; there is no provision for enforcing them, and they are not observed. 
There is nothing to prevent a pony that is over 14.2 Hurlingham measure- 
ment from being included in one of the teams engaged—for example, in 
the Champion Cup. As soon as the tournament is over the pony is adver- 
tised as having played in such and such a first-class tournament and, 
being sold in due course, he passes, as it were, into circulation. 

In this way, no doubt, there are a number of polo ponies which are not 
on the Hurlingham register playing in matches and tournaments. Yet 
it would be easy to exaggerate the number of such ponies, and the fact 
that a registered pony is worth more money than one which is not regis- 
tered, shows that the measurement of ponies and the fact that they are 


registered at Hurlingham has a considerable value. 
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It is a pity that registration or certificate of height is not made part 
of the conditions of sale at Messrs Tattersall’s or elsewhere for all] 
ponies described in the catalogue as ‘‘a good polo pony.’’ Not only is an 
unmeasured and unregistered pony not a good polo pony, but it is not a 
polo pony at all. 

Otherwise the rules are excellent and the registration most careful 
and accurate. It is sometimes said that a pony is 14.2 Hurlingham 
measurement, meaning to imply that the pony is not, or at least need not 
be, under 15 hands. His real height, it is said, is quite 15 hands. This, 
however, proceeds on the false assumption that a pony has a “real ”’ 
height. The truth is that the pony has no fixed or constant height. 

A pony’s height has been well defined by the present Official Measurer 
as “the perpendicular distance between the highest point of the withers 
and the surface of the level floor, a pony being placed in accordance with 
the rules of measurement ’’; but he adds: ‘‘ Height is not constant, it 
varies with the state of the pony at the time of measurement ”’ (P.andR.P.S. 
Stud Book,” Vol. X, p. 18). Thus the measured height of a pony under 
the Hurlingham Standard is not absolute, but an approximation, and, 
owing to the rules of Hurlingham on this point and the way they are 
administered, is the nearest possible approximation to accuracy of pony 
measurement obtainable by the wit of man. 

The main fact to be kept in mind is that, in order to obtain the Official 
certificate, the pony must at the moment of measurement have proved to 
be under the standard of 14.2. The Hurlingham standard measurer is, 
as will be seen, an accurate and delicate instrument. The standard in 
use by the Official Measurer is 

“A long vertical tube. To its lower end is affixed a tripod stand; 
this ensures the tube an absolute perpendicular position when on a 
level floor, which is a necessity for correct measurement. 

“* The upper end of the tube carries a short rod with a collar on it: 
this collar prevents the rod falling into the tube, and really is the 
arrangement which fixes the standard at the height of 14.2. To the 
upper part of the rod is attached by a hinge joint the measuring arm. 
It is this mobile arm which gives such interesting information. By 
means of the level it carries, during measuring its freedom causes 
the level to disclose all movements. The handle affixed to one end acts 
as a balance when the other end is on the pony’s withers. 


“The top rod carrying the arm slides up in a telescopic way out 
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of the vertical tube, and by a scale on it allows an excess of height to 
be noticed ”’ (op. cit., p. 22). 

Thus the probabilities of error are reduced to the lowest possible 
quantity and it is as certain as anything can be that a registered pony was 
at the time of measurement not a fraction over 14.2, 

It is necessary in measuring a pony to seize a moment when it is com- 
posed and is standing easily and naturally, neither dull nor excited. Most 
of the ponies I have seen measured have been in high show condition and 
ready for the Islington ring; but even in these cases a well-trained pony 
can by patience and quiet handling be induced to assume the position at 
which they give their correct height. But as a matter of practical interest 
the present system gives us what we want in measurement. 

Academical accuracy is of no importance. What we want is that ponies 
playing in a tournament shall be approximately of equal size and weight, 
and these points are ensured for us sufficiently for all practical purposes 
by the present system of measurement. This height, also, is useful to 
breeders, because it is desirable to have a standard to work up to, and also 
because about 14.2 being the natural height of the horse we are more likely 
to be able to breed ponies of this height in numbers. Indeed, the small 
number of misfits in our polo pony breeding studs is quite remarkable, 
and may be taken as evidence that 14.2 is the height to aim at. 

We may be also sure that if 14.2 is aimed at we shall have ponies quite 
as big as is for the benefit of polo, for we have to consider the common g00d 
of all our players, civil and military. It is quite true that for players of 
great height and reach, men physically strong and good horsemen, an 
animal of 15.1 or 15.2 might be an advantage, yet for players of light and 
medium height, weight and reach, these ‘‘small horses’ would add 
greatly to the difficulties of polo, would increase the advantages of weight 
and height, and drive from polo the men who must depend chiefly on 
skill and tactics for their place in the game. 

Skill would be neutralized by strength, and tactics made useless by the 
driving power and weight it gives to a team. The free admission of ponies 
of all heights, limited only by the length of stick a man could wield with 
advantage, would injure, if not destroy, polo. 

Of course, it might be said that we should place ourselves on a greater 
equality with American polo players if we abolished a rule by which they 
are not bound. But we should, by abolishing the height rule, lose far more 
than we should gain. It must be recollected that polo is of far wider 
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popularity in England than in America. Our polo has a much larger 
number of players, and it is absolutely necessary that there should be 
some control over ponies brought on to the polo ground. 

There are many points to be considered by an English governing body 
of polo which do not exist or have no influence in America. There is, for 
example, the Army and its rulers. Polo has been proved to be an especially 
valuable training for soldiers. It is the game most of all suited to the officer 
who means to make the Army a profession and a career. But for this very 
reason the military authorities cannot look on the game with indifference. 
They have in India and England a more or less direct influence on polo 
and its rules. In both countries the greater number of players are officers. 
Regimental polo is the training school both for ponies and men. Under 
these circumstances the military authorities cannot be expected to look 
on with indifference while the game becomes dangerous. And the chief 
dangers of polo are two: the risks from uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable ponies and from unwieldy sticks. Some method, therefore, must 
in any case be found to control the ponies and limit the length of sticks. 
For if measurements were abolished it would, nevertheless, be neces- 
sary to establish some kind of control over the ponies brought on to the 
polo ground. Some unity of type and character in the ponies is distinctly 
in the interests of the game of polo as one of science and skill, and 
there must be an authority with power to warn off those ponies which 
are dangerous or not under sufficient control. A pony may, and should be, 
reckoned not under proper control which is not trained to polo and is 
incapable of stopping, turning, changing its legs in circles and figures of 
eight, or of reining back. 

The next plan is to have a sealed pattern of polo stick of a maximum 
length, weight and construction. If the length of the stick was limited this 
would, in a measure, react on the height of ponies and constitute a check 
on any tendency to have ponies above a certain height. 

Lastly, there is the present measuring rule, which is incomparably 
the best and soundest method of regulating the size of ponies, secures us 
the largest possible choice and gives to players the animal most easy t¢ 
train and most amenable to control. 

At present we are concerned with its influence on the game. So long 
as we retain our present height and the Official Measurer we have a security 
that the ponies playing in any given match or tournament will be muck 


of the same character and type. Nor will there be an excessive discrepancy 
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in their size. Discrepancies of size, indeed, there must be, but if we abolish 
the standard height of 14.2 we shall lose that community of character and 
type which is so necessary to really g00d polo and on which I lay far more 
stress than on equality of height. 

Of course, it is true that the discrepancy in character and quality begins 
at a certain height, say over 14.2 or 14.3, and the pony type is merged into 
that of the horse. No one could doubt that these discrepancies of size and 
height, if too prominent, would be disastrous in its effect on the same. 
What chance would a ‘‘ back ”’ with a dexterous, neat-handed style, such 
an one, for example, as Major Maclaren or Mr C. D. Miller, have against 
a big forward on a 15.1 horse ? When the offside prevailed such a player 
at “‘ back ’’ had his chance. The rule checked and hampered a big, hard- 
driving forward, and the dangerous adversary could sometimes be put 
out of the game for a time by a check given at the right time by No. 4 
to the rein of his own pony. But offside abolished, although the game 
has improved, yet the now defenceless No. 4 could be swept on one side 
by the mere pace and weight of his adversaries. 

There is always an increasing tendency to wild play, and, with the 
imperfect mastery of the stick so common among English players, the 
big man on the horse would become an added peril to polo players. 

The medium-sized pony at present favoured by the rules of measure- 
ment is easier to train, handier in the game, as fast as anyone can desire, 
and better suited to the finer style of play which has come to us from 
Rugby and regimental methods of training and styles of play. The present 
standard of height is found very useful by secretaries of county polo clubs, 
whose grounds are apt to be invaded by animals which are unsuited and 
unsafe for polo. 
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O the schooling of the polo pony greater attention is paid every 

year. It is, however, doubtful if as much time is given even now 

to the education of the pony as ought to be devoted to this most 

important matter. An untrained pony can never be a good 

or safe polo pony. There are ponies (we have all known them) 

which have been bought and ridden in a game within the space 
of a single week. Some of them have taken to the game at once, played 
well at first, and have continued to do so ever since. But, on the whole, 
experience teaches us that these ponies which are so ready to play polo 
at first do not in the long run make the best ponies, but rather those which 
have cost time and patience. The high-spirited, high-strung pony, which 
is half frightened and half angry at the buffetings of a game of polo often 
comes to take to the game more keenly than the animal which at first 
seemed more accommodating. In any case, the pony which is said to be a 
heaven-born polo pony misses the careful training which gives to others 
more thoroughly schooled that command over their limbs and response 
to the hand and leg of the rider, which can only come from careful and 
thorough training within the walls of a school. The early training of the 
polo pony is that of the ordinary hack. Driving with the long reins is, 
perhaps, especially useful in the case of a pony intended for polo. While 
there should be, of course, no hard work, a polo pony’s education 
should begin early. This education should include breaking to harness. 
I found great advantage in India from driving the beginners as leader 
in a tandem for a short time every day. Everything that tends to 
make a pony handy and that helps to train its intelligence is of value 
in the breaking of ponies for polo. Nearly all the best ponies for the 
game have been ponies with brains. This occasionally makes them 
more difficult to ride than the duller ones. Some of the most brilliant 
polo ponies, Matchbox and Worcester, for example, were at times 
difficult to ride, and we have probably all had this experience. But the 
real training of a polo pony begins when it goes into the school. It 
should by this time be fairly well broken. The Object of the school is to 
teach the pony to respond to the hand and leg of the rider, to carry 
itself to the best advantage. The riding-school is to the horse what 
the dancing-school is to the boy or girl. They learn control over their 
ie The well-schooled pony is less likely to fall or to be knocked down 
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THE TRAINING OF THE POLO PONY 
than the good pony which has no school accomplishments, but just does 
the best it can by nature. 

There is a possibility of overdoing school work. For a polo pony at 
school there should be plenty of road work as well given by a rider who 
will pay unremitting attention to the form in which the pony moves on the 
road, If a pony of suitable make and shape is trained to polo, partly on 
the road and partly in the school, it will be ready to g0 into the game 
at once. But the polo pony is, like the polo player in this, that however 
thorough its education for the game may have been, it requires time and 
experience to reach anything like completeness. In both cases long, steady 
practice is required. In the case of the pony, practice at the game should 
be taken in small doses. It is a great point not to tire or overtax young 
ponies at the game. There is a temptation to do this, especially in the 
case of a pony that takes readily to the game, yet many polo vices are 
founded on the shirking by a young pony that has been overtaxed in 
practice games. Some ponies never get over this, while others take a long 
time to recover their courage and dash. I recall the case of a four -year-old, 
willing at first but over-ridden at polo, which only recovered after being 
turned out for a year. Then it was carefully trained all over again from 
the beginning. This pony, when rising seven, was at the same point in its 
education that many have reached when four off. 

Something in the training of the pony must depend on the man who is 
going to ride it in the game. While we are well aware what an advantage 
good horsemanship is to the player, it is certain that there are a number 
of players, even among the higher numbers of the handicap, who are only 
moderate horsemen, and a few who are likely to spoil any pony that is 
entrusted to them. I have known cases where a single match played on 
a pony by a rider of the rougher sort has taken the pony three weeks to 
recover from. The men who are horsemen and polo players will improve 
any well-schooled pony. But it is probable that the indifferent horseman 
will, if he has time and patience, do well to make his ponies for his own 
use at polo. It is astonishing what bad handling a polo pony will put 
up with from a man to whom it is accustomed. The less skilful as a 
rider a man is the greater difficulty he will find in mounting himself. To 
a certain extent he will always have to make his own ponies, while the 
finer horseman will at once be able to get the best out of the well-trained 


pony he has bought. 
There is a certain art in so training a pony that it will work with a strange 
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hand on the reins. Some of our best breakers have learned the art so that 
their ponies ¢0 well in the show ring with different judges. A pony is, of 
course, not really well broken unless it will play well with any fair polo 
horseman. Indeed, the man who makes his horses so that they will not 
bear another hand on the rein has only half done his work. We may say 
with truth that only a few, even among polo players, are fine horsemen, but 
nearly all men who reach sufficient skill at polo to play in tournaments 
become horsemen, effective if not elegant, and that ought to be enough for 
most well-schooled ponies. 

If, however, we insist on school training for the ponies, we must also 
have it for the rider. It is of no use for a pony to be ready to respond to the 
aids if the rider does not know how to impart his wishes to his mount. 
The school teaches an ‘‘ Esperanto,’’ or common language, for the use of 
horse and man. Both must understand the language if they are to be 
intelligible to each other. It is not only pleasant but profitable to train our 
Own ponies, but few men are really suited for the work. It requires 
infinite patience and the sympathy for the horse which not every horseman 
possesses. We need a certain tolerance for the natural foolishness of the 
horse. Unfortunately, we are not all wise, and it takes a certain amount 
of wisdom to bear with fools gladly. It is fools who are most intolerant of 
the follies of others. 

| The object of all polo pony training is to give the pony balance without 
losing speed. This has been very well defined by General Baden-Powell: 
*“‘ Balance may be described briefly as collecting and placing the 
limbs and head of the horse in such position as will best distribute 
his weight to enable the rider to command his powers and make him 
handy, or as will divide its weight as equally as possible between the 
fore and hind limbs and so prevent undue strain on one or the other. 
‘‘ This balance is procured by means of the exercises which lighten 
the forehand. The rider contributes to balance by sitting well down 

in the saddle, sitting still, and rather far back than forward.” 

In all school exercises for polo ponies young ponies will learn more 
quickly if they are with others in a ride led by an old and experienced 
animal. Some, at least, of the success of the training at the Netherayon 
cavalry school is due to the use of clever equine tutors. The horse is very 
imitative. If we watch horses coming up to a jump in succession it is 
notable how those who follow will often imitate the style and method in 


taking the fence of the leader. There are two points which those who 
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THE TRAINING OF THE POLO PONY 

undertake to make a polo pony do not always sufficiently take into con- 
sideration: the feeding of the pony and the state of its teeth. The training 
of a polo pony must not be hurried. Step by step the raw pony must be 
brought on. The more strenuous and trying parts of its education should 
not be entered on until the pony is strong. A grass-fed pony lately taken 
up should be worked very carefully. It is quite easy to spoil a pony, and as 
a matter of fact a great many ponies are ruined every year because their 
owners and trainers are in too great a hurry. Then the teeth should be 
carefully examined. A careless use of the bit, a rough groom, or a heavyy- 
handed rider may easily set up trouble in the mouth and teeth. The polo 
pony must be spared pain and inconvenience in every way as far as is 
possible. It is desirable that it should like polo, or, at all events, not dislike 
it. This is a matter of training, and training is a matter of patience and 
sympathy. The trainer should try to imagine how things would appear 
to himself if he were a sensitive and timid animal with a tender mouth, 
a fine skin, and a limited intellect. The mind of the horse may seem a 
very limited one to us, but, like that of all animals, it is extraordinarily 
efficient within its limits. What it learns it knows with certainty; what it 
perceives it sees with clearness. 

Polo ponies in good hands should improve with age up to a certain 
point, but their education, like our own, is never finished. After a season 
of polo a pony’s legs will be somewhat shaken, and perhaps its mouth will 
be sore. It is necessary sometimes to work a favourite pony rather hard. 
A tournament may depend upon a player having a pony he can play on. 
It often happens that as the season draws on a favourite pony begins to pull, 
or at least to hang on the rider’s hand. For this there may be two reasons: 
its legs may be sore or shaken, or the pony may be altogether a little stale. 
In the case of a really good pony it may be taken that it wants a rest. Every 
pony should have at least three months’ rest after a hard polo season. 
When in the following February the pony is taken up it should go through 
the school again from the very beginning, not in a careless, hurried, 
perfunctory manner, but the trainer should work in the same unhurried, 
Systematic manner as at first. Some steps in the process occupy less time 
than before, but they must be gone through. Under such a system a good 
pony will become better, some that were not so perfect will become good. 
To put it briefly, we may say that every polo player should aim at having 
no martingales in use: the standing martingale on a pony is evidence of 
bad breaking and inferior horsemanship. It may be necessary, a is 
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POLO AT HOME AND ABROAD 
a necessary evil, and one which pains and training persevered in will 
remove. If towards the end of a polo season we see a true-shaped polo 
pony which is being sold for faults in play, it is always worth while to 
buy it to put through a course of training. 

The polo pony wants all the rest it can get. Of course, I know that in the 
early days of polo we used to drive and even hunt our ponies with impunity, 
but now things have altered. Polo is now a much greater strain on man 
and beast than it was, and rest and liberty are needed for the winter 
months. Nevertheless, if we have speculated in a well-shaped pony which 
has obvious polo faults, I have found that a course of steady harness work 
in a light four-wheeled trap which does not throw a weight on the back is 
useful. It must be steady, not too hard or too long. Work, that is, which is 
undertaken rather for the sake of the pony than for that of his owner. The 
importance of the training of the pony and the possibilities it holds out 
to the owner of ponies is not to be exaggerated. We have by no means 
exhausted the possible improvements in polo from better trained ponies, 
for, to tell the truth, there are still a large number of ponies on every polo 
ground which are half trained or not trained at all. f 

There is another aspect of the training of polo ponies. It is a most valu- 
able exercise for the trainer. Few men have time or patience to make 
their own ponies, and indeed most ponies pass through two or three 
hands before they arrive at their true place in the game. But the polo 
player himself will find his advantage in putting a pony through a course 
of training. So much is this the case that it is worth while to buy at least 
one new pony every year, and for the player himself to put him through 
a course of schooling. In such cases a fairly well-trained pony is the most 
useful, as no one without ample leisure and some experience should 
undertake the building up of a first-class pony from the raw material. 

This brings us to a subject nearly allied to the training of ponies: 
their price. A great deal is said about the price of polo ponies which has 
no real bearing on the matter at all. No doubt the price of polo ponies 
is high, but the reasons given for this are seldom the true ones. It has been 
said that International polo makes the price of ponies high, and so it 
does in the sense that it increases the demand for the first-class, well- 
schooled polo pony, which is only to be obtained in limited numbers, but 
this is only a temporary evil and one which brings with it its own remedy. 
The high prices tend to bring more ponies into the market and lead to the 
opening up of new sources of supply. The polo-bred pony of Argentina, the 
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THE TRAINING OF THE POLO PONY 
admirable ponies from California, the polo-bred pony of England and 
Ireland have all been produced in response to the Stimulus of high prices. 
But it is not only the demand which is the chief reason of the high price 
of polo ponies, but the fact that the pony is an article which takes a long 
time to finish, and has in most cases to pass through a number of hands 
before it becomes one of the not very large band of ponies acknowledged 
to be first-rate at the game. Let us take an instance. Some years ago a 
certain well-known pony mare was bought by a dealer in Ireland. She 
came to England and was let for a season ona job as a boy’s hunter. Then 
a well-known pony judge saw her in the stable and bought her for polo. 
He was a §00d horseman and a fair polo player. She did well in his 
hands. Then she went into the hands of a better polo player, from whom 
she again passed to a great player and a fine horseman. Then after some 
three years this pony was recognized as a first-class pony and would, 
no doubt, have fetched a large sum had she come into the market. She 
has since developed into a valuable brood mare. This mare was worth 
all the money paid for her and would not have been an expensive pony 
at anything up to £400. But these high-priced ponies, which are, if bought 
with judgement, the cheapest in the end, are always exceptions; £150 
for a well-shaped pony up to weight, with polo temperament and possi- 
bilities, is not an extravagant price when we consider that it takes three 
years to make and condition a pony. The international ponies in Lord 
Wimborne’s team were, for the most part, old ponies, seven years old 
and upward, and no doubt the team owed some of their success to this 
fact. But the price of ponies will always keep up as long as polo prospers, 
and when prices drop we may expect a decadence in the game. There is 
another way of looking at this matter. Good prices tend to keep up the 
numbers of this valuable type of small horse, the possibilities of which 
it would be difficult for military purposes to exaggerate. It is probable 
that these have not yet been fully grasped by those who are in authority. 
But it is useless to have good ponies and to school them unless they 
are in condition. This is a point which is much neglected, yet it is most 
important. Condition cannot be hurried or forced. We often say that the 
pony, like the man, should have experience at polo. What we mean is that 
condition in a horse is cumulative: that the pony in its second or third 
season is becoming really fit to play in a hard tournament. The first point 
to consider is what we want condition for. In the racehorse it is speed, in 


the hunter endurance and power to go on galloping and jumping after it 
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is tired. Such power, as we see in its highest in a steeplechaser like, for 
example, Covert Coat, who could and did jump the big Aintree fences as 
well when he was tiring at the end of a race as he did at the start. Some 
horses always fall when they are tired: that is due partly, it may be, to 
physical weakness, but more to the want of that will to go on to the last 
which we call courage. 

What we require of a polo pony is something different from this. He wants 
quickness and readiness of movement rather than speed; that is, the polo 
pony must be able to use his speed at the moment it is required. The 
polo pony must be so sharp and keen in its response to its rider’s calls 
as to seem to anticipate his wishes; to spring into its stride in response 
to the will of the rider; to stop when wanted. It is a fault in some ponies, 
and players, too, that they will not stop and turn, but must always try to 
swing round, thus losing time and distance, of both of which we have 
none to spare on the polo ground. The polo pony must be willing and able 
to turn. He must race alongside another pony, and not shrink from the 
encounter when it is desired to push the other player off the ball. But to be 
able to do all this, to do it quickly and to go on playing in good form for 
eight minutes or more is, to a great extent, a matter of condition. There is 
scarcely any limit to the extent to which a polo pony can be improved by 
improving its condition. This is a work of time. It is quite easy to spoil a 
pony’s temper and to destroy its courage for ever by playing it in a hard 
game when it is unfit. Much depends on the condition a pony is in when 
being trained to the game. The three conditions of fitness are air, food 
and exercise. I put air first, because without it the other two are not 
much use. Stuffy stables are fatal to condition and well-being. No draughts, 
but plenty of ventilation overhead, and no drains inside the stable are 
first principles. Then there is food. On this point there is nothing new 
to be said, but we must observe that every pony has a certain quantity 
which he can eat with advantage, that this quantity varies with each 
individual animal. It is the business of an intelligent, observant groom 
to find out what is the quantity of oats on which any given pony will 
thrive best. In dealing with the training of ponies, it is well to bear in 
mind that the work should not be in advance of the food, that a pony 
should not be worked harder than its allowance of food justifies. Thus, for 
example, we take a pony up from grass in the early spring; we can only 
bring that pony to a full allowance of oats by degrees. If we hurry matters, 


we shall spoil the pony’s temper and digestion. This, of course, applies 
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THE TRAINING OF THE POLO PONY 

more especially to young ponies. The increase of work and food should 
go hand in hand. A young polo pony should be, if not above himself, yet 
always during its training on the tips of its toes. The best plan for 
conditioning is to give long, slow walking and trotting work, the greater 
part of which must be done on the roads. I prefer roads with plenty of traffic. 
Polo ponies are destined to live much in public and should fear neither 
sights nor sounds. Although fast work may be necessary for other reasons, 
a polo pony needs to learn to gallop as much as a racehorse does, yet it 
is the slow work, long, regular, only intermitted for the weekly day of 
rest, that is the key to polo condition. It is a long process. A pony will 
begin to go into cantering games at four off, but it will be seven or eight 
before it is at its best and fittest for tournament polo. It is undoubtedly 
well for polo ponies, if they have had a hard season, to be turned out 
for the winter months, but the Open-air life and the unconstrained 
positions and the freedom enjoyed are the chief benefits. Turned out 
ponies should not be negiected. Their food and water and their feet, 
which, by the way, should always be shod with tips in front when the 
pony is turned out, should be the object of intelligent, I had almost said 
affectionate, care. 

The pony is most important to the player. No man can reach or main- 
tain himself in first-class polo unless he rides first-rate ponies. But it 
is worth while for us to consider whether the ponies we have could not 
be made better by care and training. It is not altogether an accident of 
fortune which seems to give to the best horsemen and horsemasters the 
best ponies. There are, in fact, many ponies whose possibilities have never 
been developed; there are many whom the neglect of the master and 
the carelessness, ignorance or worse of grooms have partly, but not 
irrecoverably, spoiled. These offer a field for the man who has leisure, 
love for a horse, and a good groom. The possibilities lying in the con- 
ditioning and training of polo ponies are not yet nearly exhausted. 
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HE oldest polo club in the Empire is that at Sylhet, the head- 
quarters of the frontier district of Cachar. Beyond the frontier 
lies the native state of Manipur. 
After polo died out in Persia and India, the game of Akbar 
and his warriors was kept alive in the small frontier states from 
Gilgit to Manipur. In all these frontier states polo became 
a national game. Manipur is the most interesting to us, for it was from 
thence that the game of polo travelled to India, and so in due course to 
England. Manipur lies in one of the valleys that break the tract of moun- 
tainous country which lies to the north-west of Burma and extends 
between Assam and Cachar. Polo is the national sport of the Manipuris. 
The children begin practising the game on foot, and from a very early 
age proficiency in the game is looked upon as a road to royal favour. 
Their ponies are all home-bred. The height of these ponies varies 
from 10 hands to 13.2; they are small but hardy, wiry and active. The 
Manipur ponies have great power for their size, and show quality by their 
heads. The Manipur players greatly value their ponies, nor will they 
part with them willingly. The Manipur ponies get plenty of practice. 
Like many of our own ponies, the best of them enter into the spirit of the 
game, following the ball of their own accord and scarcely needing any 
guidance. These are greatly esteemed by their owners. It is said that one 
Rajah of Manipur made an expedition at the head of his army to recover 
a pony the Rajah of Cachar had stolen from him. A Manipuri has been 
known to pawn his wife in order to buy a pony on which to play polo. 

** The Manipuris ”’ (writes Sir Cecil Graham) ‘‘ ride with a double- 
ringed snaffle, made very thick like a colt’s mouthing bit, the reins 
being round and heavy; their saddles are curious structures and 
enormously heavy, weighing about 30 lb.; the pummel and cantle 
project considerably and attached to each side of this edifice, hanging 
on to the pony’s sides, and between them and the pony’s sides, which 
they partly protect from blows, are huge flaps of leather curled round 
at the ends. In addition to serving their purpose as safeguards to the 
rider’s legs, these make a tremendous rattling as the ponies gallop. 
Their sticks are made of light, hard wood, the butt some eleven inches 
long, with a handle of well-seasoned cane inserted into it. These 
handles vary from four to five feet, and the ball, which is made of a 
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POLO IN INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 
particular sort of bamboo, undergoes an elaborate process of seasoning 


few or no rules. They place their men much as we do, having a back 
who is captain, looked after by a No. 1 on the Opposite side, who is 
generally mounted on a fast pony, and they have also a half-back and 
forward, who arrange themselves as they like, though it is generally 
understood that each player selects an Opponent, with the result that 
they play much in pairs, as in the old Persian days. Offside has never 
been recognized in Manipur, nor was it introduced into Anglo- 
Indian polo until more than twenty years after it had been forbidden 
to be offside under the name of ‘ sneaking’ in the first code of 
Hurlingham rules.”’ 

We see, then, that polo was first played in India by Englishmen in 
Cachar. A large number of Manipuris have settled there. They brought 
with them their national game of polo or, as they call it, Kanjai, about 1853, 
or possibly earlier. A few planters joined in the game, and at Silchar, the 
head-quarters of the district, Captain Robert Stewart, the Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner, and some planters used to get up a game whenever it was 
possible to do so. These were the first Englishmen to play polo. They called 
it hockey on ponies. The name polo belongs to a later period of the history 
of the game and came from Cashmir. After the Mutiny was over, Captain 
Stewart was appointed Deputy Commissioner, and in 1859 was joined by 
Lieutenant Joe Sherer, who took to the game with such enthusiasm that 
he earned in after years the title of the father of English polo. Soon after 
Sherer’s arrival at Silchar a polo club was formed, the first in the British 
Empire. 

The following is a list of the names of the first members: Captain Robert 
Stewart, Deputy Commissioner; Lieutenant Joe Sherer, Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner; James Davidson, Julius Sandeman, James Abernethy, 
Arthur Brownlow, Ernest Brownlow, Echardt of Silkurie, Walker of 
Bograhat, A. D. C. Stewart. Cachar was so remote in those days that the 
Outside world had little chance of hearing of the game. However, a certain 
Captain Eustace Hill, quartered at Dacca, happened to see polo played. 
Hill learned what he could from Sherer, and a few games were played at 
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Dacca, but no club seems to have been formed there. In due time mer- 
chants from Calcutta travelling on business in Cachar were struck by 
the possibilities of the game. At Ballygunge, under the leadership of Mr 
D. B. Stewart, a few games were played on the parade ground in 1851-2. 
A year later Sherer came to Calcutta. Under Sherer’s coaching the 
players progressed rapidly. The game became popular, and in the March 
of 1863 the Calcutta Club (which celebrated its jubilee by a polo week in 
1903) was started. After this things moved rapidly. In 1864 a team of 
Manipuri players came down to play a match against the Calcutta team, 
after a toilsome journey which occupied more than a fortnight. There 
were seven players aside in this match. The Manipuri team, named the 
Band of Brothers, rode ponies 11.2 in height. These ponies were very 
handy and smart, but the victory of the Band of Brothers was due rather 
to their superior combination than to anything else. The members of the 
Calcutta team bought several of the Manipur ponies. Some of these hardy 
little animals played before the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII) in 1877. 

The match arose in this way. When a visit from the Prince of Wales 
became, to the joy of his loyal Anglo-Indian subjects, a certainty, it was 
desired to make up an interesting programme for his entertainment, and 
it was thought that he would like to see a good game at polo. Manipur 
was, as we have seen, the home of the game in India. Its inhabitants were 
recognized as the most learned exponents of the game extant, quite un- 
approachable in the science, and invincible. Of all the inhabitants the most 
skilled were supposed to be those who play before the Rajah of Manipur, 
and arrangements were made with Dr Brown, the Political Agent of 
the country, to bring down some picked players to exhibit their prowess 
before the Prince. About the time His Royal Highness arrived in the city 
of palaces, a steamer arrived from Assam-wards tugging a flat freighted 
with tailless dogs, human specimens of hill tribes, Naga dancing ladies, 
Dr Brown and fourteen picked polo players with ponies and paraphernalia 
complete. The original idea had been that, to form a contrast, a team of 
the Calcutta Club should play these dusky professionals, but the manner 
of their play was described as so extraordinary that the idea was abandoned, 
it being thought useless for fair-skinned amateurs to try conclusions 
with them, and it was therefore arranged they should play amongst 
themselves. They did so on one “‘ winter’s ’’ afternoon, but somehow the 
Prince did not put in an appearance. His Excellency the Viceroy, however, 


who was frequently a spectator at the Club games, was present, and after 
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the game was over he especially requested the Calcutta Club to arrange a 
match against the Manipuris to be played before the Prince of Wales, 
expressing an opinion that they could make a good fight of it against the 
natives. The request was at once gladly acceded to, though the Club 
were of unanimous opinion that the result must be their (the Club’s) 
utter defeat. The afternoon of Saturday, January 1, 1876, was fixed for 
the match, and the noise of it having been bruited abroad, at the appointed 
hour a vast concourse of people assembled (on foot, on horseback and 
in carriages), and whilst the players were girding up their loins and their 
ponies’ girths for the coming contest, took up their places round the four 
sides of the ground, forming a boundary-line of living bodies more distin- 
guishable than that cut in the turf. The Prince arrived with punctuality, 
and, on taking up a prominent position in the centre of the ground, 
surrounded by his staff and a large party from Government House, the 
rival champions entered into the lists. Imagine, if it is possible, the Eton 
and Harrow match transported from Lord’s to the Calcutta maidan, 
and, instead of twenty-two cricketers, twelve polo players the centre of 
attraction, and you have the scene before you. 
Calcutta was represented by: 

Mr W. L. Thomas (Captain), 

Mr G. E. Thomas, 

Mr C. R. Hills, 

Mr C. H. Moore, 

Mr G. Fox, 

Captain W. A. G. Wallace, R.E., 
and Manipur by Redam Sing, Captain, and five others whose names I 
have been unable to discover. I hear one was named Chai Tai No Hazaree, 
and no doubt the others were gentlemen of equally high degree and with 
names equally unspellable and unpronounceable. The two sides formed 
a marked contrast. The fair-skinned amateurs were clothed in white 
breeches and top boots, and flannel racing jackets of the Club colours, 
viz. white with a broad scarlet sash crossing over the left and under the 
right shoulder, and, compared to their antagonists, were the personification 
of elegance and agility, their attire being natty in the extreme, and their 
ponies, on which they sat with ease and grace peculiar to the European 
seat, being sleek and well groomed. The dusky professionals were clothed 
in a costume striking to the European eye, from its originality of design, 
unique, though hardly picturesque. Their heads were muffled up in dirty 
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pugarees, their bodies were covered with jackets of divers colours, all 
of a dingy hue, and the inevitable dhootie; and between the knee and the 
ankle they wore ‘‘ things’? somewhat resembling cricket pads. The 
unusual quantity of clothing, we conclude, was donned in honour of the 
Belatee Rajah, for, when they first appeared in public, they wore little 
except a hockey stick. Their ponies were shaggy, unkempt and ungroomed, 
and the saddle gear almost beyond description. The saddles were a kind 
of cross between a pillion and an elephant howdah. They have a framework 
of skins and wool which rests on the ponies’ backs, and above is soft 
leather for the riders. At the back is a sort of hollow to sit in. In front of 
this comes a kind of mound, goodness knows what for, and in front of this 
is a curved woodwork frame like a pair of bull’s horns, over which their 
reins are hitched now and again. They cling to their saddles like monkeys; 
their naked feet rammed into rough iron stirrups braced up so short that 
their thighs are at right angles to their hips. Hanging from each side 
of the saddle are articles of same colour and material, and very much 
the same shape, as carriage splash-boards. The stirrups hang inside 
them, and the two sides of the articles are curved round, away from the 
ponies’ sides and in front of the players’ legs, the object of them being 
apparently twofold, viz. to protect the players’ legs and to extract the 
speed of terror out of the ponies, for when they ¢et into action the splash- 
boards make a noise enough to frighten the most stout-hearted rat. The 
prettiest part of the get-up was the ponies’ headstalls, which were made of 
scarlet cloth dotted over with white worsted balls, and the reins were of a 
thick plaited substance and light blue colour. The men were a strong, 
wiry-looking lot, but wore an anxious expression, arising, perhaps, from 
excess Of keenness to win, rumour saying that they get ‘‘ toko ’’ from the 
Rajah if they do not distinguish themselves. The Calcutta team, in perfect 
confidence of being utterly beaten, had no anxiety on this score, and 
commenced the game, therefore, in a more favourable frame of mind. 
The order of battle was as follows: Calcutta: forward, Hills, Moore, 
Wallace; half-backs, W. L. Thomas and Fox; back, G. F. Thomas. The 
Manipuris ranged very differently, and the order they took showed the 
peculiarity of their game. They had one man back, and three forwards, 
and of the remaining two one posted himself between the Calcutta half- 
backs and the other alongside the Calcutta back. This rather astonished 
the world in general, and the players alluded to in particular. Wherever 
the vicissitudes of the game took the latter, there went also these attendant 
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POLO IN INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 
sprites, and would not be shaken off. It had one £00d effect, for it made the 
Calcutta backs keep their eyes open and most careful to see that their back 
territories were never left for an instant unguarded. The game commenced 
as usual from the centre of the ground, and from the start until the close 
may well be described as fast and furious, high pressure being maintained 
throughout without abatement. It was one of the quickest and most 
interesting games I have ever witnessed, and the play was admirable. It 
was expected the sides would be most unequal, and this being the impres- 
sion there was not at the outset much enthusiasm, the only feeling in the 
bosoms of spectators being one of curiosity; but as the game got into full 
swing, and it was seen that, instead of being Overpowered, the Calcutta 
men were fully holding their own, it gave way to excitement, which became 
intense when, after a sharp struggle, the Calcutta team scored “ first 
blood ” by making goal. Loud cheering then arose, and the other members 
of the Club, who had hitherto been depressed and almost silent onlookers, 
awoke as from a trance, and for the rest of the match encouraged and aided 
their representatives by cheering advice and enthusiastic shouts. The 
Manipuris who were looking on grunted guttural dismay when the 
first g0al was made, and looked as if they did not altogether like the 
appearance of things. After a brief respite the second game was begun. 
Like the first game, it was obstinately contested, but, unlike the previous 
game, the goal was secured by the Manipuris, whose dismay in conse- 
quence changed to guttural glee. One goal all. Excitement great as the 
third game began. The Manipuris came up smiling. The Calcutta men 
serious but determined. Again a long, exciting struggle, but eventually 
a resolute rush of the Calcutta team carried the ball right up to their 
adversaries’ goal, and, after a short, sharp scuffle, it was smacked 
through the posts, and Calcutta were victors of the third goal. Two goals 
to one; Europeans triumphant; aboriginals growling gloomy expletives. 
After a change of ponies the fourth game began, and it was soon apparent 
that the second horses of the Calcutta men were not equal to the first, the 
result of which was that the ball remained throughout the game in 
unpleasant proximity to their goal, through which it was eventually hit, 
the Manipuris thus winning the fourth game, and again putting themselves 
on an equality with Calcutta, the state of the match being two goals all. 
Time was now short, and both sides buckled to in earnest for the final 
tussle, a slight gleam of the savage breaking out on the one side, whilst 


the aspect of the other was one of dogged determination. The Manipuris; 
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who had a herd of ponies to choose from, had a decided pull after the 
change of nags, which was again evident from the play, and throughout 
this last game the ball was more often at the end of the Calcutta goal 
than the other. The defence, however, was staunch, and several vigorous 
sorties were made by the Calcutta men into the enemy’s country. The 
Manipuris, however, would not be denied and pressed the siege close, 
but the Calcutta team successfully repelled all attacks, and at last, dusk 
setting in, time was called, and the victory was neither to the black man 
nor the white man. 

Thus did this memorable and exciting match end in a draw, both sides 
having scored two goals. 

After this match and other games had drawn attention to polo, the 
merits of the game did the rest, and polo spread with great rapidity. 
For a time the developement of the game went on two different lines. 
There was the game as worked out by the civilian players of Calcutta and 
Bombay and played on small ponies, and there was the game as elaborated 
by the great soldier players, St Quintin, Watson, Renton, and, in later days 
but of the same school, Captain E. D. Miller. 

In England and in India the course of the developement of polo was so far 
different that in English polo it was the soldiers who for a time inclined 
to short passes and a style of play which sometimes tended towards 
dribbling, while the civilians, under the influence of the Peats, Messrs T. 
Kennedy and Kenyon Stow, introduced bigger ponies, greater pace and 
harder hitting. This last style of play, which was, after all, a reversion to 
the old Persian polo, has prevailed, and although the Calcutta and some 
other civilian Clubs held for a time to their small ponies and the old tactics, 
yet by the time the Calcutta Club celebrated their jubilee in 1903 the hard- 
hitting, long-passing games had prevailed, and the standard height for 
ponies was 14.1. The final match of this tournament was played between 
the regimental team of the 17th Lancers (now, as ever, in the front of 
English polo, both in style and skill) and Kishangarh. It was thought 
that, although there was apparently little to choose in combination or in 
the quality and training of the ponies, that the native team would have 
rather the better of the struggle. It was clear, however, that the Captain 
of the 17th Lancers had borne in mind General De Lisle’s sound advice. 
He had thought out his tactics beforehand. The Seventeenth attacked at 
the start, and they kept their opponents on the stretch. Thus the Lancers 


gained an advantage which they never lost and, leading throughout, won 
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by six goals to four. There was some fine play on both sides. It was a 
victory of tactics and combination, but the important matter to note is 
the complete establishment of the modern Style of polo in the home of 
the oldest polo club. 

If we turn back we shall be able to trace the road along which Indian 
polo travelled before it came to be the game of English method grafted 
on to Persian dash which it is to-day—the old warrior’s polo which has 
come back. The polo of to-day is rather that of Siawusch than John 
Watson. It has no longer offside to hamper the keenest player, and no 
one can read the historic match in the Shah Nameh without noting how 
it resembles the jubilee polo of the Calcutta Club. We have now to trace 
briefly the course of events which have led us up to this point. 

In another chapter the story of the beginning of polo in England has been 
told. We have read how the 10th Hussars started the game in England, 
but this by no means exhausted the tale of the services of that distinguished 
regiment to polo. It was a fortunate circumstance for Indian polo that 
brought the Tenth in the ordinary course of duty to India in 1872. The 
height of polo ponies then, and for some years afterwards, was only 12.2. 
But many of the polo players of the Tenth were tall, heavy men. Ponies 
of this small size were unable to gallop and turn under the weight they 
had to carry. In spite of a good deal of opposition, the Tenth persuaded 
the Indian players to raise the height of ponies, and soon made it clear that 
if the men are at all evenly matched, the big ponies will always enable the 
side that rides them to beat those who trust to the smaller ponies. The 
10th Hussars were stationed at Muttra, a place which is justly remembered 
with pleasure by many soldiers with a taste for sport. Colonel St Quintin 
writes (‘‘ Chances of Sports of Sorts,”’ p. 229): 

‘The 54th Regiment had a wonderfully good team, with which 
they had beaten all opponents. They were marching down from the 
north of India, and, passing near Muttra, challenged us to play them 
at Agra. There were no definite rules, but we agreed among ourselves 
to a certain few to prevent danger, such as crossing.”’ 

Some of the Tenth suggested to the Captain of the Fifty-fourth that 
their small ponies would be no match for the 13.2 ponies ridden by the 
Tenth. He laughed rather sarcastically, and said, ‘‘ Oh, we shall see. A 
big pony cannot turn as quickly as a small one.”’ The result was that the 
small ponies could not live with the bigger ones, and the Hussars scored 
something like twenty goals. 
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After this many clubs raised the standard height for ponies. Yet 
Calcutta and the West of India Polo Association kept to the 12.2 standard, 
and I found this height still prevailing when I began to play polo in 
India many years later. At the Durbar held at Delhi to proclaim the 
late Queen as Empress of India, all the cavalry regiments present held 
a meeting. A resolution was passed that the regiments in India should 
be asked to unite in drawing up a code of rules for the game of polo, 
which should be binding by consent on the regimental teams playing in 
India. This meeting had great results for polo in India. The rules 
were sketched out, and the Inter-Regimental Tournament founded. 
The first of these tournaments was played at Meerut in March, 1877, 
and won by the 10th Hussars, who were left to fight out the final 
against the 9th Lancers. Some of the most exciting polo it has been my 
lot to watch has been when these old friends and opponents met in the 
friendly rivalry. The game was just as fast then as now. The pace of 
polo does not depend on the actual speed of the ponies so much as on 
the fact that every man and pony is doing its best. In those early days of 
which I am now writing, the ponies were indeed not so fast as our modern 
big galloping sort, but the men were quicker; they were more masters 
of stick play than are many players of to-day. We take the first Indian 
Inter-Regimental Tournament as the starting-point of the more modern 
type of English polo which prevails in India as well as in England, and 
from this we pass naturally to the further developements of polo in India. 
The first step was to learn the game. Rules and organization belonged 
to a later stage of the growth of polo in India. Between the time of which 
I am writing and the year 1891, men were working out the principles and 
practice of the game. In the north of India, the 13th Hussars, under the 
guidance of Mr John Watson (then senior subaltern), was bringing order 
and discipline into polo. At Lucknow, Mr Renton was, with the help of the 
polo players of the 17th Lancers (probably the best regimental team of 
that period), working out the true principles of team play, and the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry team, with Captain Gough as their leader, were bringing 
stick play to perfection and teaching those who had eyes to see the advan- 
tages of flexibility to a polo team. Not only did these men and others like 
them exercise great influence over the growth of polo, but they had a 
wide field to work in. By this time polo had spread all over India. Every 
cantonment had its polo ground and club. If there was not a polo ground 
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POLO IN INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 
grass polo grounds marked out on the bare plain. There was polo three 
and four times a week in most cantonments, and there were some fine 
players in these garrison games. We had few rules and, as far as I recol- 
lect, no penalties. When there was a match or tournament, we made our 
own rules for the occasion, these being chiefly directed towards restraining 
dangerous play. Off side was quite optional (1875-81) and umpires 
were seldom seen. The first steps towards polo organization were really 
the immediate result of the attitude adopted by some of the military 
authorities. The high price of polo ponies was thought to be a tax on the 
pockets of the cavalry officer. Inspecting generals used to say that officers 
were less well mounted than they should be. In those days officers found 
their own chargers. It was thought that the polo ponies absorbed the 
spare money that the authorities in some cases considered ought to have 
been expended on the war horse. Then there were frequent and serious 
accidents. There was an idea, too, that polo occupied the thoughts of young 
officers to the exclusion of more serious duties. Those who were in India 
at the time know that the fears of the authorities were exagserated and 
often quite groundless. But the absence of organization and discipline was 
plain to every player, and when the authorities insisted on the appointment 
of umpires and more than hinted that if the players did not make rules and 
regulations for themselves it would be done for them from the outside, 
the leading polo regiments began to bestir themselves. Moreover, it was 
considered advisable that there should be a responsible central body with 
which the authorities could deal. We could all see that the game of polo 
had outgrown the old rule-of-thumb methods. Therefore, when in 1891 
the first idea of a Polo Association was put forward it met with a ready 
response. When the existing rules came to be examined it was found that, 
with the exception of that of the Bombay Club, there was no really satis- 
factory code of rules. This Bombay code had already been accepted by the 
competitors in the Inter-Regimental Tournament in 1888. But still the 
game of polo had no governing body. It was proposed to establish an 
Association to fulfil functions for polo similar to those of the M.C.C. for 
cricket. The idea was accepted at once. Of the regiments present at the 
tournament of 1891 sixteen pledged themselves to support it. Bombay 
also gave in their adhesion. In March, 1892, the Indian Polo Association 
was founded, with Mr (now Lieutenant-Colonel) H. S. Follett as honorary 
secretary. The Committee met and drafted a constitution, drew up rules 


for the game, regulations for tournaments, and established a system of 
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measurement for polo ponies. So well was the work done that the 
principles of these laws and regulations gemain much the same to-day. 
The admirable preface to the Polo Association Calendar for 1913 contains 
the following note on subsequent changes: 

‘‘ Certain changes have been made in the rules and laws adopted 
by the Association at the time of its formation. In point of number 
these changes are comparatively few, but some of them are important 
and far reaching, and were introduced by reason of the necessity of 
keeping abreast of the developement of the game, following on its 
increasing, popularity, not in India only, but in other parts of the world. 
The fact that these important changes in the laws of the game have 
been introduced by the Association and accepted throughout India, 
is the strongest proof of the necessity for the formation of the Associa- 
tion, for though without it these changes might have been made, it 
would have been impossible to have procured their recognition by all 
clubs simultaneously throughout India.”’ 

Thus was founded a central and supreme authority for polo which has 
governed the game in India by the consent of all for nearly thirty years. 
For a closer view of the conditions and problems of polo in India to-day, 
the following valuable notes, written for this book by Captain Mason, 
14th Hussars, will suffice. These notes were written by one on the spot 
and give a clear view of the strength and weakness of the game in India: 

‘* Consideration of modern polo in India may conveniently date 
from the beginning in 1891 of the Indian Polo Association. Prior 
to that year the game had been regulated, chacun a son gottt, each 
district or station framing its own laws for local tournaments and 
garrison play, the only common objective being the safety of the 
players and welfare of the game. Such a system, however, obviously 
could not live long, and the need for a central organization, analogous 
to the M.C.C. in cricket, soon became apparent. The idea was mooted 
at the Inter-Regimental Tournament at Ambala in 1891, and by the 
beginning of the following year the new Association was in full 
working order as the supreme legislative body and court of appeal 
for polo in India. A study of the proceedings at general meetings 
of this Association, as contained in the Calendars issued annually 
since 1892, is the surest guide to the trend of Indian polo opinion, 
and to the difficulties which have from time to time arisen. The 
i striking feature of these Calendars is the incessant recurrence 
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of proposals and regulations to deal with the height and measure- 
ment of ponies. The original rules of the Indian Polo Association 
fixed the limit at 13.3, because at that date small Arabs and C.B.’s 
formed the bulk of Indian horseflesh, and the English or Welsh 
pony was as yet almost unknown, except on the racecourse. This 
low measurement had two disadvantages. In the first place, the 
small ponies were not nearly up to the weight of big men, and in 
consequence accidents were very frequent, and, secondly, the 
leniency of official measurers varied so enormously that in one 
place a 14.2 pony would be allowed to pass as 13.3, while in 
another the strict letter of the law was observed, and much ‘ dis- 
satisfaction’ consequently occurred. This latter difficulty has still 
to be overcome. Under existing conditions about twelve official 
measuring standards are issued by the Indian Polo Association to 
senior members in different districts. These officers dispatch them 
to the various stations in their district as occasion requires, and so 
there are some fifty or sixty gentlemen in India who measure ponies 
for polo. In such circumstances a uniform interpretation of their duties 
is impossible. One man will allow a pony’s forelegs to be splayed out 
almost on a level with his muzzle, another may not have the patience 
to wait for the pony to ‘sink ’ under the standard, while a third may 
perhaps not be so particular as he might to see that the bubble is 
absolutely in the centre of the spirit level before he pronounces the 
pony ‘ passed.’ On the other hand, a large proportion of measurers 
are very strict, and the result is that discrepancies of some three 
inches or more frequently occur between ponies which are supposed 
to be the same height. Especially is this the case in the big sea- 
ports to which dealers bring the hundreds of Australian and English 
animals, which in these days have ousted the Arab and C.B. from 
their former ascendancy. It is the custom to measure these about 
two days after landing. At such a time, of course, they are very low 
in condition, and in all probability will put on at least an inch in height 
within the next few weeks. Further, the age at which a polo certificate 
for life can be obtained is six,* because the pony is then held to have 
attained full developement. Unless, therefore, he is most carefully 
‘aged’ at measurement, he may easily gain an inch or so, since a 


*To obviate this, the age for a Life Certificate was reduced to five years at the general meeting of the Indian 
Polo Association, 1913, 
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five-year-old pony aged as six is quite likely to grow that amount 
within the next twelve months, a result which frequently occurs, 
through no fault of the veterinary surgeon, on account of the great 
difference between the mouths of various horses. 

‘*A remedy for this state of affairs was sought about 1900 by increas- 
ing the height limit from 13.3 to 14.1. But it has been ineffectual. The 
cry nowadays is always for the big pony. Discrepancies in measurement 
still continue; 15.1 so-called ponies are to be seen on almost every 
polo ground, and a strong movement is afoot to abolish measurement 
in toto, and subject animals instead to the scrutiny of a Registration 
Committee in each station—a movement which will probably 
materialize within a few years. Something, indeed, must be done, 
for at present dealers are bringing over enormous ponies in the 
hope of scraping through the measurement ordeal, failing which 
they are sold as native cavalry remounts; but, if successful, their 
price immediately soars beyond belief. 

“This brings us to the most ominous developement of modern 
Indian polo, which is the ever-increasing cost of the game. Twenty 
years ago a first-class tournament pony fetched 800 rupees, now the 
same sum will purchase only a very average raw article. Seven years 
ago an animal advertised in the ‘ Pioneer’ for 2,000 rupees was 
always a famous performer, well-known throughout the country. 
Now, if a pony is priced at less than that amount, in all probability 
only one remark will be elicited, ‘ There must be some crab about 
that one.’ Indeed, 2,000 rupees is the lowest sum for which one can 
hope to buy a pony up to first-class tournament form, and 2,500 or 
3,000 is a more usual figure. 

** Now, polo in India is, for all practical purposes, confined to the 
military and native elements. Only a very small percentage of civilians 
compete. Of the natives more anon, but the vast majority of soldiers 
—the backbone of the game—are poor men, many of them, in the 
Native Army, dependent entirely on their pay, and most of the remain- 
der possessing only a small allowance in addition. The result of 
such figures as those quoted above is therefore obvious. Either the 
poor man is debarred from first-class tournament polo or he must 
buy his mounts raw at a reasonable price and train them himself. 
Of course, the latter is an excellent alternative, but in these days it 


suffers under many disabilities. To train the average raw Australian 
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POLO IN INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 
or English pony up to Indian tournament form takes at least eight 
months, probably a year. Arabs come to hand much sooner, but, 
with very few exceptions, they can no longer hold their own with the 
bigger animals. But one pony is not any use—four is the minimum 
stud for competition purposes—and to train four simultaneously is 
more work than any man can do, unless he has no other occupation, 
Even then he would have to devote to them at least eight hours a day. 
Moreover, during the period of training he will get none of the practice 
in fast games which is so essential to the attainment of real pro- 
ficiency. There are two other important facts which militate against 
the training of a complete stud of raw ponies. The first is, that of late 
years it has become more and more the custom for officers to g0 to 
England for their annual leave of sixty or ninety days, which has 
practically killed the polo which used to flourish at hill stations, and 
conduces to the purchase of ready-made ponies for the cold weather, 
instead of the painstaking instruction of the raw article. 

““And, secondly, the great increase of military ardour reacts 
unfavourably on this branch of the game. Within the last dozen years 
routine duty has doubled, and each cold weather almost every regiment 
spends six weeks or more on maneeuvres. Time, therefore, is limited, 
and one or, at most, two raw ponies are all that a man can deal 
with simultaneously. What happens then? The rich man does not 
trouble to train his own ponies, but goes round and takes his pick 
of the best in the land, simply with a view to winning tournaments, 
while his less-endowed brother resigns himself to almost certain 
defeat (for ponies are quite half the game), or turns to some other 
sport. Within the last few years a lamentably large number have chosen 
the latter alternative. 

*“* Numerous suggestions for the remedy of this evil are continually 
forthcoming. One is the abolition of tournaments; but a sport, and 
particularly a game, without competition is doomed to degeneration. 
The tournament must ever be the goal of the polo player, or his zeal 
will suffer and he will not struggle to improve. The military authorities 
have tried a localizing experiment, by restricting the number of 
‘away ’ tournaments to compete in which any One team may be given 
leave during the cold weather. But ponies are bought for the five 
tournaments—the Inter-Regimental, the Subalterns’, the Native 


Cavalry, the Infantry and the Indian Polo Association Championship, 
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on which there is no restriction, and it is their reaction on the local 
tournaments which works the mischief. Another suggestion has been 
to run tournaments on the selling race principle, by which any pony 
played might be claimed by a member of another team for, say, 
1,200 rupees, but this has been considered impracticable. A pony 
handicap, on the same principle as the players’ handicap, and based 
on the price of the animal, has also been proposed, and perhaps there 
is something to be said for an experiment on these lines. In the mean- 
time the advocates of abolition of measurement hope that such a 
course, by increasing the supply, would lower the price. 

‘¢ Another cause has lately arisen to increase the cost of ponies. 
The fine displays in the Delhi Durbar Tournament, witnessed by 
multitudes of ex-Indian visitors, has opened the eyes of English, 
Spanish and American players to the extraordinary excellence of the 
Indian trained pony, and within the last two years a large number 
have been sold at very high prices to rich men from abroad. The 
high standard attained in that tournament, and the fact that several 
of the America Cup Challenge Team learned their game here, has 
directed the attention of the world to the merits of Indian polo. A closer 
inspection would convince them that the average standard of play 
in India is immeasurably higher than in any other country. 

‘* Indian polo may be decreasing in quantity, but in quality it stands 
alone. The reasons for this fact are four: 

‘* Firstly, the game, except for perhaps six weeks in the rains, is 
in progress all the year round. Secondly, counter attractions are 
comparatively few. Pig-sticking, big-game shooting and racing 
usually entail leave, cricket is restricted to the rainy season, while 
tennis and golf are not ‘everybody’s money.’ Thirdly, the grounds 
are much faster and truer than in England, and in consequence players 
develope great speed and handiness, qualities which have been still 
further enhanced by the abolition of the ‘ offside’ rule. Fourthly, 
ponies are infinitely better schooled. Every keen polo player tries to 
find time, even on the busiest day, to give each of his ponies five or 
ten minutes in the manége, so that they whip about the game like 
lightning on their hocks, and the stately semicircles of the English 
county club are unknown. Except the handful of brilliant European 
exponents at the top of the handicap, it is safe to assert that the average 


standard in India is at least two goals higher than in England. 
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“A noticeable feature of modern Indian polo is the temporary 
decline of native skill. Only a few years ago the teams of Patiala, 
Alwar, Jodhpur and Golconda were bywords in the land, and four 
native teams contested the semi-finals of the Durbar Tournament of 
1903. In 1911 only two survived so far and both suffered heavy defeat. 
Probably the Rajah of Rutham or Thakur Bunni Singh of Kishangarh 
is the best Indian now playing, but no possible native combination 
would defeat the 17th Lancers, who won the Inter-Regimental this 
year. 

“* There is, however, much new blood springing up among the chiefs 
of Rajputana, and no doubt they will soon regain their old form. 

*“‘ Little more remains to be said. The handicap system, adopted 
out here, on the invitation of Hurlingham, when the Form List was 
found ineffective, is proving very fairly successful. It is, of course, 
difficult to strike an average between teams separated, perhaps, by 
1,000 miles, but good results have so far been obtained, and this new 
factor may do much to encourage the native infantry, etc., to re-enter 
the game. At present only three or four native infantry regiments have 
representative teams, and in the vast majority there are no polo 
players at all. On the other hand, there was an entry of nineteen 
teams, the highest on record, for the Native Cavalry Tournament 
this year. In British infantry regiments usually about eight officers 
play nowadays, as against fourteen or more formerly, though, of 
course, certain regiments have many more players than others. In 
the last ten years the Rifle Brigade is the only infantry team which has 
been first class. The Indian Polo Association Championship has been 
twice won by a civilian team, but, except in Calcutta, the civilian 
element is negligible. 

‘* About ponies: the importation of Arabs is still carried on, largely 
for racing in Poona and Bombay, but comparatively very few are 
seen in first-class polo, a remark which also applies to the country 
bred. Australians form the bulk of Sudian polo ponies, and there are 
about six big importers in Bombay and Calcutta, whose prices vary 
from 800 to 1,100 rupees for a nicely bred animal. English ponies are 
steadily gaining favour, and seem to stand the hard grounds better 
than might be expected. 

‘* The funds of the Indian Polo Association gained from measure- 
ment fees are applied to the improvement of grounds, and grants 
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are also made by the big racing clubs, local gymkhanas, etc., with 
the result that grounds are, on the whole, very good. 

‘‘ Subsidiary goals, i.e. scored by the ball crossing the line within 
one yard outside the actual goal-post, were in vogue at one time in 
order to avoid a tie, but have been abolished for the last six years. One 
goal counted more than any number of subsidiaries.”’ 

The above makes us feel what great changes have come over polo since 
the days when the 17th Lancers won the Inter-Regimental Tournament 
the year before the Bombay code of rules was accepted for that series of 
matches and individual players. As I look back, a long procession of polo 
teams now forgotten pass across the tablets of one’s memory. The recently 
published ‘‘ History of the 13th Hussars ”’ gives no regimental polo before 
1886, but I can recollect a number of the team of 1881 playing at Quetta 
at the end of the second phase of the war in Afghanistan. There was 
also the 61st, now the Gloucestershire Regiment, which numbered 
amongst its players Capel Cure, so well known afterwards in English polo, 
Humphreys Law, and French. Then, too, there was Colonel Auchinleck, 
of the 63rd, the only Commanding Officer who played polo in those days; 
but it was the 13th Hussars, with their careful practice of strokes and 
their combination, who opened the eyes of many civilian players to the 
possibilities of polo as a game of science and skill. Then came the period 
when the native teams carried all before them. It seems to me, as I look 
back over the many games I have watched with more than ordinary 
attention, that I might record them for the benefit of polo players in 
many lands, that there never has been a team for flexibility and mastery 
of the stick like the XII B.C. when Heera Singh and Gurdit Singh were 
at their best. It seemed very wonderful to us when we saw our strongest 
cavalry teams beaten as easily as Meadowbrook beat Hurlingham in 
1909; of course we learned later the secret of this success. It may be 
summed up in two words: practice and combination. It was Captain, 
now Major-General, De Lisle who restored the supremacy of English 
polo players in India. The Durham Light Infantry team carried all before 
them. Their motto was ‘ Thorough.’’ Those of us who were in India 
at the time of their success know at what a cost of unceasing practice 
it was obtained. Six months of rigid training for men and ponies each 
year and constant work with stick and ball made the Durham Light Infan- 
try team the Ironsides of polo history, The native and English teams went 


down before them in quick succession. The team was only broken up at 
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POLO IN INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 

last because the men who formed it were as thorough soldiers as they 
were polo players and were wanted for the staff, while their captain 
returned from South Africa with the reputation of being one of the cavalry 
leaders of that war. All these men formed and transmitted that fine service 
polo tradition which has made the best school for men and ponies at the 
present time. Every one of the Internationa] team of 1913 was trained in 
Indian service polo as well as some of the ponies, 

The above chapter, in which is condensed the knowledge and experience 
of many noted players and organizers, may serve to show the rise of 
Indian polo, and the influence which culminated when four players from 
Indian regimental polo brought back the Cup to England. 


POLO IN AMERICA 


T was not long after the early days of polo in England that the game 
was started in America. The first game, as we have been often re- 
minded, was played by the 10th Hussars at Aldershot. In 1872 Captain 
Herbert started polo at Lillie Bridge, and in 1876 Mr Gordon Bennett 
and a few friends played in Mr Bennett’s grounds at Jerome Park, 
Fordham. The Westchester Club was the first club founded in the 
United States. The first match between clubs was that between the 
Westchester Club and the Queen’s County Club in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn. The winning team was that from Westchester, made up of Messrs 
Harry Oelrichs, August Belmont, Carroll Bryce, William C. Sanford and 
H. L. Herbert, the last named being President of the American Polo Asso- 
ciation in this present year (1914). From the first, polo was popular as a 
spectacle, and this match was witnessed by more than 10,000 people. Then 
for a time polo seems to have been played chiefly at private clubs like 
Westchester and Rockaway. While the early players were often brilliant and 
always full of dash, they had not yet grasped fully the idea of combination. 
In 1886 Mr Gordon Bennett conceived the idea of a Cup to be played for 
between American and English players, and with the help of Sir Charles 
Wolseley and others of the leading English players of that date, a team 
was sent Over to America, and the English players in the matches at 
Newport were Mr John Watson, the Hon. R. Lawley, Messrs T. Hone, 
Malcolm Little and Mr C. Lambton (the Umpire). The American players 
were Messrs T. Hitchcock, jun., W. K. Thorn, Raymond Belmont, and 
Foxhall Keene, with Mr E. C. Winthrop as Umpire. The English players 
had been trained in regimental polo. They understood the principies of 
polo combination, and they had in Mr John Watson one of those great 
captains who count for so much in all polo, but most of all perhaps in 
international test matches. Mr John Watson was a great polo leader. He 
knew when to encourage a player who was nervous and when to exhort 
in forcible terms one who was slack or careless. Those who saw the game 
describe the way the American players dashed themselves against the 
steady defence or attempted to defend their goal against the combined 
attacks of the English team. 
The first game was played on August 25, 1886. The English won 
the Cup. Mr Watson, an excellent judge of the game as played in those 


days, said that he attributed the victory to the superiority of the English 
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POLO IN AMERICA 
ponies and to the team play of the Hurlingham team. The American 
ponies failed to stay, but the American polo players were able to see 
the reasons of their defeat. Mr Cochran Sanford put the case in a nutshell 
when he said: 

‘The result of the thrashing the Hurlingham team gave us will 
be a good thing, for there will now be a reorganization of our system. 
Our fellows are all right as individuals, but we have enjoyed playing 
to the galleries, so to speak, too well, and have had more regard for 
personal than for team brilliancy and success. Look at the one, two, 
three system followed by the Englishmen. One of their men was 
mounted on a thoroughbred. His duty was to outride the other side 
when one of our team made a dash for the ball. The man on the 
thoroughbred would call on his horse and ride like a jockey after 
the ball. Some one of his people behind would get the benefit. Our 
men have never really gone into the back stroke. The military sabre 
drill comes into good play at polo. The back-handers of Watson and 
Lawley were cheering sights to see. The English mallets are heavier 
in the head than ours and longer in the bamboo, and being larger 
men, the riders had stronger arms to swing the big, sticks. We can 
never bring back the cup until we meet the Hurlingham players with 
their own system, and the sooner we g0 about to obtain that system 
the better will be our chances. The talk about Mexican horses, 
bronchos, mustangs or whatever you will, being such wonderful 
Stayers is nonsense. Perhaps the mustang will do well in the 
mountains, feeding on cactus or dried leaves, but no cold-blooded 
animal can stay with a well-bred horse on a level field and do the 
work of a polo match. The Irish ponies of the Hurlingham team are 
not especially fine to look upon, but they can dance when our 
Western stock has lain down for good and all.”’ 

When once the Americans had grasped the idea of what polo really meant, 
and of its possibilities, the progress of the game in the United States was 
rapid. There was an increase in the number of players and a steady effort 
was made to improve in combination as well as in individual skill. But 
the American players had not yet grasped the full importance of combina- 
tion. They had not, and even now have not, so many first-class players as 
can be found in England. They lacked the influence of regimental teams, 
which has always been an influence, sometimes a commanding one, in 
English polo. On the other hand, polo, as a spectacle, has always been more 
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popular in the United States than it is in England. Even before the time 
of which we are writing there were assemblages of five or ten thousand 
spectators at matches played in public. The players were known by name 
to many of the spectators. The crowds had their favourite players, whose 
strokes were cheered and applauded, as in the Phoenix Park we may have 
heard the Irish crowd cheering on John Watson, or ‘‘ Long Jamie,’’ as 
they called Mr Jameson (a fine, hard-riding, hard-hitting Irish player 
of the past). The presence of spectators influenced, no doubt, in some 
degree the developement of American polo. Individual play was still of 
more importance in America than it was in England during the same 
period. But stronger than the influence of the spectators was that of the 
rules. There was no offside to clog the pace of the game or the freedom 
and vigour of the attack. There was no crooking of sticks to snatch 
the fruits of a gallant run from a brilliant player in the very moment of 
success. There was no Umpire with a whistle in his mouth and a volume 
of penalties in his pocket to check the game at its most interesting 
moments. There was a g00d deal of rather rough hustling, but not more 
than in India, where a fairly rough game was often played, as those who 
were in India about this time will remember. The American players now 
aimed at making polo a game of skill, and especially of individual skill. 
Combination is immensely valuable, but it is not the end of polo, only a 
means. I do not think it is unjust to say that the English admiration of 
order, ‘‘ the one, two, three system,’’ spoken of above by Mr Sanford, and 
the desire for close combination sometimes had the effect of making points 
of play, the end rather than a means of success. It was most fortunate 
for the future of polo that while we in England were evolving an organized 
defence, the American players were making attack the first consideration. 
There was a time when in England we estimated the excellence of a 
match by the smallness of the score, while the American players, with 
far more insight into the possibilities and the true spirit of the game, 
were piling up large scores and making every effort to reach the goal. It 
was in America and not in England that the game of polo was advancing 
along the true lines of its developement during the period between 1886 
and 1902, when the second international match was played. 

It is interesting to reflect that just at the time when the spirit of defence 
dominated English polo, the true spirit of the game was kept alive in places 


so far distant as the United States of America and the native states of 
India. 
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POLO IN AMERICA 

This spirit of polo was further stimulated by a movement, that began 
soon after the Bennett Cup left America, to establish a handicap. In a 
country where the number of first-rate players was limited, public opinion 
had to be considered. It was impossible, if polo was to hold its own, to 
allow a few players so to monopolize the game that all good polo was 
confined, as has been the case more than once in England, to a handful 
of men. This would have destroyed the popularity of polo in America. 
The way out of this difficulty was the establishment of a handicap, and 
this was done by Mr Herbert, who compiled the first handicap in 1888. 
This was the greatest step forward in polo ever made. Its consequences 
were great. It was the handicap which was the indirect cause of the 
American victory in the Cup matches of 1909, 1911 and 1913. In England 
the adoption of a goal handicap saved polo from decadence, where many 
people foresaw the decline of polo unless some such step was taken. 
Mr Herbert, when he put together his first handicap, perhaps hardly 
realized how much he was doing for polo. At all events the handicap 
was so successful that many new tournaments were established, and 
many new polo clubs were formed, among others the famous Myopia and 
_ Dedham Clubs, which have produced so many great players, such as, for 
example, Mr R. L. Agassiz, who was so well known in England in 1902, 
Messrs Allan and W. Cameron Forbes, and others. Two years after the 
establishment of the goal handicap, came the formation of the American 
Polo Association. The first Chairman was Mr Herbert, the Committee 
Mr Douglas Robinson, Mr Oliver Bird, Mr E. C. Potter and Mr J. C. 
Cowdin. Somewhat later Mr Hazard became Secretary of the Association, 
an Office he still fills in 1914. The first Clubs to be affiliated to the Associa- 
tion were Westchester, Essex County, Meadowbrook, Morris County, 
Rockaway, Philadelphia and Oyster Bay. The Association drew up 
the code of rules, regulations and by-laws under which American 
polo has prospered, and a Handicap Committee was formed, when the 
number of ponies and players outgrew the possibility of handicapping 
by one man. Since that time the number of players and of matches has 
greatly increased. The custom of playing matches under handicap made 
the American players better goal hitters than the English. The small 
number of players compared to those who followed the game of polo in 
England was in some ways an advantage to the American players because, 
in order to obtain enough play, they were obliged to make full use of the 
handicap. This turned the attention of players to the importance of not 
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throwing away chances in front of goal, and made it necessary for rising 
players to practise goal hitting at full speed, trained players to make goals 
when galloping hard. Several causes—the handicap, the keenness of the 
spectators, the national temperament—combined to make the Americans 
the quick players they became and to accustom them to the sustained pace 
which is one of the characteristics of American polo. This lightning polo 
was partly the result of the rules under which polo was played in America, 
and partly also the greater thoroughness of practice which American 
players imposed upon themselves. The rules themselves, without offside 
and without penalties, which occasioned frequent stoppages of the game, 
all made for pace. This tended to make the game more popular with 
spectators, and they in their turn reacted on the players. It also led to 
certain faults, such, for example, as an unwillingness to pull up a pony 
and turn on the ball. Most players preferred to swing round. The back- 
hander was somewhat neglected, and the passing of the ball was not only 
wide but occasionally wild; yet, with all the faults of American play, 
they had a better style than we, and they anticipated English polo 
players in making the attack more their aim than successful defence. I 
believe it was that great polo leader, Mr Whitney, who said, ‘‘ Will they 
score goals ? then we will score more,’”’? meaning, as I understand it, that 
he was willing to run some risks to score, since, after all, the match goes 
to the side that scores most goals. Thus the American ‘‘ backs ’? were 
learning to meet the ball at a time when Mr Moray Brown was noting 
down in ‘‘Land and Water ’’ any attempt to meet the ball as bad play, 
even although it might succeed on occasions. 

It was with the idea of attack fixed in their minds that the first serious 
attempt to recover the Cup was made in 1902. This was very nearly suc- 
cessful. We in England were, I think, very far from realizing how nearly 
the Cup was lost. As individuals the Americans were equal to our men, 
in combination they were better, and had they been led as well as the 
English team they would probably have won, but if Mr Foxhall Keene 
is One of the finest strikers who ever played polo his warmest admirer 
would not describe him as a great polo captain in the sense that Mr John 
Watson was, and General De Lisle and Mr Buckmaster still are, not 
to mention the greatest of them all, Mr H. P. Whitney. The American 
team had not in 1902 that unity of mind as well as of play which is 
so necessary to success at polo. The Hurlingham Selection Committee put 


together several scratch teams, including men who notoriously could not 
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POLO IN AMERICA 

and would not play together. In the end we just saved the Cup because 
our ponies were faster and handier than those of the American team. 
Many of those who saw the matches foresaw that the Cup would soon 
cross the Atlantic. Although the American team was better combined 
than ours, yet they thought that they had still something to learn in the 
way of team play. They returned to America fully convinced that as regards 
offside their rules were better than ours. They did not care about our 
system of penalties, but they did think that the English rule about stick 
crooking was a good one, and it was eventually introduced into the Ameri- 
can Association rules. There is no doubt that the offside rule bothered 
the American players. They went back with the opinion firmly fixed that 
their game was, on the whole, better and more interesting than that 
played in England, an opinion in which most people would agree with 
them now. They returned to America convinced that to win the Cup 
was only a question of time, leadership and ponies, for if the test matches 
of 1902 taught polo players anything, it was that, with occasional and 
rare exceptions, the English ponies are the best in the world. When the 
American teams went back to their own country they found the leader 
they required. At the same time the best back that ever rode on to a polo 
ground* began to develope his fine style of play. It was a great stroke of 
luck that the American game should have evolved a great polo captain 
and a first-rate back at the same time. This enabled the Brothers 
Waterbury, whose rapidity and resource made them an ideal forward 
combination, to be entrusted with the attack. The life and soul of the team 
was Mr Whitney. Thus American polo began to work out that system of 
attack, with long passes and a combination of liberty and team play such 
as had hardly been conceived. But at present we are not dealing with 
international polo, but with the developement of polo in America. 

The game was becoming more popular, and when the Cup had in 1909 
recrossed the Atlantic there began a closer intercourse between English 
and American polo. In the first place the rules were assimilated: American 
polo adopted stick crooking and English polo cast away the trammels of 
Offside, established a handicap and practised meeting the ball, and realized 
that missing goals is not bad luck but bad play. 

Then began those visits of English teams to America which have had 
so great an influence on American polo. 

At the present time there are two English managers working in America, 


*Mr Devereux Milburn. 
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while Mr F. A. Gill has acted as manager during the winter at Point 
Judith. It is evident that the English system of club management appeals 
to the American players, and indeed the success of our polo managers in 
arranging matches and affording play to the members has been marked, 
In 1910 there was, owing to an accident to Mr F. O. Grenfell, no team sent 
to America. It had been determined by Hurlingham to challenge for the 
Cup, and the Old Etonian team was to represent the club, but this was 
prevented by accident, and, instead, Mr Gill, the manager of the Ranelagh 
Club, arranged to take out a Ranelagh Club team in order to play a series 
of matches. This Ranelagh Club team included the late Mr R. N. Grenfell, 
who had the reputation of being one of the surest goal hitters in England, 
Lord Rocksavage, Mr H. Rich, Mr W. Balding and Lord Hugh Grosvenor, 
These players went to America exactly at the right moment. A year before 
this visit of English players the ‘‘ big four’’ had brought back the Cup, 
after a series of matches in which they had shown decisive superiority to 
the English players. The American players had not merely won the Cup, 
they had established the superiority of the American game and of 
American players. This victory had greatly increased the public interest 
in polo in America, and the coming of the Ranelagh players was looked 
forward to with the deepest interest. There was in consequence a 
very interesting and successful polo season at Naragansett. In the 
earlier part of the season the experiment was tried of combining 
English and American players in one team. Mr Prince, well known 
to so many English people as the Master of the Pau hounds, formed 
a team, called the Perroquets, which included Mr Prince, Mr R. L. Agassiz, 
who had played in England in 1902, Mr Balding and Mr Drury. This Anglo- 
American team proved very successful, winning five games in succession 
against strong American teams, Later in the season the full Ranelagh team 
made its appearance, the forwards being the Brothers Grenfell, with 
Lord Rocksavage and Mr F. A. Gill as No. 3 and back, with Lord Hugh 
Grosvenor as fifth man. This was a very powerful combination. They 
were slow beginners, but they warmed to their work and eventually won 
the Open Champion Cup at Point Judith. The play of this team and of the 
Perroquets went far to rehabilitate English polo in the minds of the Ameri- 
cans, but it had an even more important effect, for this visit of a Ranelagh 
team finally brought home to English players the superiority of the no off- 
side game and the necessity of establishing a goal handicap. It was from 


this visit that there dated the great and valuable influence of American 
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over English polo. The Ranelagh team in America left its mark on the 
American rules. Up to that time it was the rule in America for the periods 
of play to come to an end as soon as the bel] rang, wherever the ball might 
be and whatever the state of the game. From the beginning of polo up 
to 1908 the periods at polo in America had been four of fifteen minutes 
each. Two minutes’ interval after each goal was allowed. There was an 
interval of seven minutes between the periods. This arrangement was 
altered to ten periods of six minutes each; the intervals between the 
periods were three minutes with seven minutes at half-time. But in 1910 
the periods came to an end simply by the ringing of a bell. Play stops 
immediately on the sound of the bell and the ball is thrown in at the spot 
where it was when the bell rang. This rule has since been altered to bring 
it into accordance with the English rule. It was thought that the old rule 
bore hardly both on the attack and the defence. On the former, since the 
whole work of a side may be thrown away if, having worked the ball down, 
they score as the bell rings; on the latter, if a player makes a defensive 
stroke when hard pressed and the bell rings, because the ball would have 
to be restarted from where the ball was when it was struck. 

But where the American rules differ from those in use under the Hur- 
lingham code in England to the greatest extent is that across the Atlantic 
the game is not always, or necessarily, stopped for fouls. The method 
of scoring is as follows: A goal counts one, a safety counts minus one- 
quarter, a foul counts minus one-half, other penalties being at the discretion 
of the referee. The American safety denotes the hit behind to Save the goal. 
The penalty for this in England is penalty 4, ‘‘a free hit at the ball from 
a spot Opposite where the ball was hit behind and sixty yards distant 
from the goal line produced, none of the side fouling to be within twenty 
yards of the ball. The side fouled being free to place themselves where 
they choose.”’ The severity of the penalties appear to be about equal. 
But, of course, in England the side fouled may miss the ball, or even the 
free hit may come to nothing. Even then the side which has been fouled 
has the advantage of position, but in America a “ safety ”’ may entail the 
loss of the match, whereas in England a side may escape, at all events in 
part. The Referee may stop the game, but in practice he seldom does this. 
It is usual to inform the player of the infliction of the penalty and to tell the 
Scorer at the close of the period. The penalties often decide the game 
when the scores are equal, and it is very seldom that a score is, when 
penalties are taken into account, absolutely equal. This last is in reality the 
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most important difference between English and American polo. Even as I 
write, the American rules are under revision, and the American Polo 
Association have a draft of the revised code under consideration. The visit 
of the Ranelagh team, as we have seen, had a great influence on polo in 
both countries. It also opened the eyes of the Americans to the fact that 
the defeat of the English team in 1909 was rather due to bad management 
and insufficient preparation than to the decay of English skill at polo. 
That they had learned the lesson was shown by the fact that when in 
1911 Captain Lloyd led a Hurlingham team, the American Polo Association 
neglected no precautions in order to meet them with the best team at 
their disposal. How wise they were is shown by the narrow margin of 
their victories and the desperate struggle that took place. The English 
ponies wanted condition and the team were not altogether well assorted. 
The same fate befell the Duke of Westminster’s team. The team were 
not much behind the great four in skill, but they were not quite so good in 
tactics nor so united. It is possible that no challenging team could have 
won as long as Mr Whitney led the big four, leading counts for so much 
at polo. I was accused of guessing when I foretold the success of Lord 
Wimborne’s team sent out under the auspices of the Hurlingham Club; 
but the opinion was based on the fact that the Americans would no longer 
have the advantage of Mr Whitney’s leading, while the Englishmen had 
Captain Barrett, whose past records as Captain of the 15th Hussars and 
Quidnuncs teams had proved him to be one of the great captains of polo. 
There is another point in which Americans are inferior to some English 
players: the latter are the better horsemen. It was very happily said by 
an anonymous writer in ‘‘ The Field ’’ that, while Englishmen played 
polo to ride, Americans rode in order to play polo. There is much truth in 
this. But even in English polo, although we have many efficient riders, 
yet we have only a few really fine horsemen, but we have more than can 
be found among the American polo players of the first class. 

The American players did not relax their efforts when the Hurlingham 
Club and the Duke of Westminster sent a team in 1913. The American 
players were ready for them. They retained the Cup, but by so narrow a 
margin that it was clear that they might easily be defeated by a change 
in the fortunes of the game. There was no inherent superiority in the 
American players or style of polo when once the English game was relieved 
of its two clogs, the offside rule and the Recent Form List. Moreover, the 


supremacy of English polo was passing out of the hands of the civilian 
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into those of the regimental players. These international test matches had 
a great effect on American polo. They excited a popular and patriotic 
enthusiasm for the game of a kind to which we have no parallel in England. 
Polo in America has, as we have seen, always been played before a gallery. 
In England polo has not only had no gallery, but often no spectators at all. 
If we want to see popular polo in these islands we must go to Ireland. 
The interest excited in America by the test matches is undoubtedly having 
a great effect on the game, and many more players are coming on there. 
It is probable that with increasing numbers of players the intercourse 
between English and American polo players will become more constant. 
We have seen that a most interesting feature of American polo is the 
influence it has had on the English and Indian games. If the American 
polo players owe to us the conception of scientific polo, which was, to 
a great extent, the work of two great soldier players in India, the late 
John Watson and the late Colonel Renton, on the other hand, we owe to 
the Americans the very continuance of the existence of polo, which was 
dying slowly for want of freedom and a handicap. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to overrate the services of the American players to English polo, 
for there is no doubt that the most fortunate event in the modern history 
of polo is the return to polo supremacy of the soldier players, and more 
particularly of regimental polo. In truth, Mr Whitney has done nearly 
as much for English as for American polo. 

But if the American polo players, by the discipline of defeat, have given 
us a freer game and a better organization of players, we have made these 
things possible to America by sending them the best of our ponies. There 
are some g00d American ponies, but the most of them are not quite in 
the same class with the best of the English ponies. Mr Whitney had to 
mount his men on English ponies before he could take back the Cup to 
America. In 1902 only one thing was quite clear after the international 
test matches at Hurlingham, and that was the superiority of the English 
ponies. We were not quite sure whether we were better polo players, but 
we were certain that we rode faster ponies. The English ponies stayed 
better, owing probably not so much to any inherent stoutness as to the 
fact that most English ponies are corn fed in their youth. The American 
ponies have not the early condition, nor have they, as a rule, quite so 
thorough a training as English ponies have. As to the possibility of breeding 
ponies in America for polo, I have not the smallest doubt that this could be 


done successfully on the same lines that have proved successful in England 
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_and Argentina. If breeders will follow the lines of the Bishop’s Stortford 
Stud, choosing mares of proved polo excellence or, at allevents, with some 
reputation as Galloway racers, and put these mares to horses of winning 
thoroughbred families, choosing those sires which have at the foundation 
of their pedigrees some native pony blood, there is no doubt that the 
result would be ponies of polo type and quality. For the American ponies, 
many of which (I am not now writing of the Californian ponies, which are 
of a different type), but of the ponies of Montana and Texas, which I have 
seen appear to be somewhat wanting in quality. For them the thoroughbred 
sire would appear to be the most suitable. There is also the Quarter horse 
of America, ponies, so far as I have been able to judge, rather of the type 
of Sandiway, Sir John Barker’s famous stallion. This pony was seven- 
eighths thoroughbred with a strain of Welsh blood. He was a very 
successful stallion, and a ‘‘ quarter ’’ horse would probably mate well 
with well-bred polo mares. But, although there can be no doubt that if 
American breeders took up the breeding of polo ponies they would 
succeed, yet the circumstances of American polo being what they are, it 
may be doubtful if they will do so. Greatly as polo has spread in the 
United States, it may be doubted whether there is a large enough market 
to make polo pony breeding pay. The majority of American players are 
busy men. They are wealthy, but they have not the leisure to make polo 
ponies. Thus, for some time to come it will probably suit them better to 
buy English ponies. We have seen ponies from the Argentine, from 
America, from Australia and from England in international and first- 
class polo, but it would be hard to find enough of these at present to 
make them serious rivals of the English ponies. 

The best ponies in America at the present time are those bred in 
California. Polo in California is not under the control of the American 
Polo Association. Hurlingham rules are observed there. The clubs of 
California are entirely independent of any central control. The most 
important club in California is the Burlinghame. This club has three polo 
grounds available. These are grass grounds, boarded and watered. Polo is 
possible all the year round except in very heavy rain, but the season is 
at its height in February and March. At this time many visitors come 
from England, as well as from other parts of the States of America. But 
the chief point about Californian polo is the ponies bred there. They are 
full of quality. When we first began to play polo in England and India, it 


was to the racecourse we looked for our ponies. In California there is a 
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POLO IN AMERICA 

great deal of pony racing and the ponies are full of good running blood. 
The racecourse is a much better place to look for first-rate ponies than 
the cattle ranch, even if the ranch ponies were likely to be found in suf- 
ficient numbers, Ranching naturally has a tendency to alter its methods 
as the country becomes more settled. Thus the harness type is apt to 
oust the polo sort, but wherever men of English descent foregather there 
will be racing, and where there is racing some high-class polo ponies 
will be found. The best of the Californians sometimes find their way 
to England, for a good many well-known players from England visit 
California. Mr T. B. Drybrough, Mr F. Menzies, Mr Mackey and the 
Messrs McCreery (the three last named are residents in California) have 
brought over some very good ponies from time to time. 
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HE game of polo found its way to South America about 1883. 

It was played first near Buenos Aires and rapidly spread. An 

ideal game for horsemen, the progress of polo was rapid in a 

country of horsemen and horse lovers. The evolution of polo 

in the Argentine was on much the same lines as in India and 

England. It was at first a rough kind of hockey on horseback, 
played without much regard to the rough code of rules then in use. It 
was not until some leading players came to England that they realized the 
possibilities of scientific polo. Mr Moray Brown, writing of one of the 
players who visited Hurlingham, notes how greatly the naturally fine 
powers of this player as a striker were trained and improved during his 
stay in England. This was in the early ’nineties, when there were a number 
of notable players on our English grounds. The Peats, at the height of 
their fame, were giving marvellous object lessons in control of the ball, 
of which they were at one time the chief exponents. They combined length 
with control, whereas a great many players were opposed to hard hitting, 
since the player was liable to lose his control of the ball if he put more 
than a certain strength into his stroke. Rugby, under the teaching of 
Captain Miller, was already beginning to develop their systematic team 
play and the accurate passing which made it difficult, and sometimes .- 
impossible, for another team to get the ball away at all. All these examples 
were carefully studied and applied by the players from the Argentine 
who visited England. It was foretold that the time would come when 
these players (provided they had ponies as good as the English) would 
beat us on our own ground, a prophecy which has been fulfilled. 

In the account of Argentine polo which follows it will be seen that the 
importance of riding the right kind of pony has been fully grasped, and 
that if the Argentine is already, next to the English and Irish, the best polo 
pony in the world, this is the result of a carefully thought out system of 
breeding. 

The Polo Association of the River Plate is the governing body of polo 
in Argentina, and although each club has its own local rules and by-laws, 
the game is played under the rules authorized by the Polo Association, 
which are almost identical with the English Hurlingham Club rules. A 
list of handicaps is published, and the amount of handicap varies between 


one and ten. The Association was formed some twenty-two years ago, and 
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at first two championships were held under its auspices each year, one 
on the Buenos Aires Hurlingham ground and one on the Canada de Gomez 
ground in Santa Fé, but it was soon found that one championship played 
on the Buenos Aires Hurlingham Club ground was sufficient, and this 
has been the rule since 1896. The first Champion Cup had to be won 
twice by a club before becoming its property, and it was won the first 
year (1893) by Hurlingham. After 1893 it was made a Challenge Cup, and 
has been won, at different times, by the Flores, Casuals, San Carlos, 
Las Petacas, Las Rosas, Western, Hurlingham and North Santa Fé 
Clubs, the last-named being the club for which the Messrs Traill 
have nearly always played. The Las Petacas team was composed of Mr F. E. 
Kinchant and three of the native peons employed under him on the 
estancia. These native players were the first to introduce in the Argentine 
a freer style of play, hitting all round their ponies in a way which in those 
days had never been seen before, but which is now more or less the style 
adopted by Argentine players. The Petacas men played with rare dash and 
brilliancy, and their winning the Championship in 1895 and 1896 was 
thoroughly deserved, every one being sorry when the team had to be 
disbanded owing to Mr Kinchant leaving the estancia. This free style of 
play is also a characteristic of the Argentine cavalry officer’s polo, but at 
present they do not combine it with sufficient judgement to enable them 
to compete successfully with teams composed of Englishmen. Captain 
Casares and Captain Quiroga, of the Argentine Cavalry, are amongst the 
best players in South America. As the remounts for many of the regiments 
are about polo size the officers have a good opportunity of mounting them- 
selves well, and polo is encouraged by the authorities to an extent that 
makes it possible for a young officer, who is keen on the game, to play 
almost entirely free of cost to himself. The champion team of 1901, San 
Carlos, included two native players, and the Western Club were helped to 
victory in 1909 by another brilliant native player, but the inclusion of 
native servants by their masters in a team competing for the Championship 
has now been discouraged, as the practice savoured too much of pro- 
fessionalism. 

Since polo was first played in the Argentine Republic nearly thirty years 
ago, three distinct types of ponies have been used for the game there: 
** Petizos,’’ or ponies of 13 to 13.2 hands, ‘‘Criollos ” of 14 hands, and 
well-bred ponies such as are now seen on any English polo ground. The 
‘* Petizos ’’? were wonderful little animals, which can best be described 
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as weight-carrying cobs on such very short legs that they were almost 
deformities, especially as these same short little legs were often a little 
crooked. Nevertheless the sturdy little Criollo ‘‘ Petizos”’ could carry 
big weights at a great pace,and more than one 13.2 pony of the old-fashioned 
sort has carried some Argentine players wonderfully well, even in these 
later days of well-bred 14.2 ponies. How the Argentine ‘‘ Petizos ’’ origin- 
ated it is hard to say. There are none like them in any part of the world, 
and the Criollo horse must have originally sprung from the Barbs and 
Arabs imported by the Spaniards, whose first horses were brought down 
the west coast and crossed over the Andes into Argentina. It is interesting 
to note the great difference made by climate and pasture in the original 
horse stock of South America. For instance, the Chilian pony is a much 
thicker set, better ribbed up and stronger quartered animal than the 
Argentine Criollo, but it has high action and is not the smooth galloper 
that most of the latter are. This is probably because the Chilian pony 
was bred in a mountainous country where pasturage was not too plentiful, 
whereas the Argentine pony was bred on the plains with grass in plenty. 
In Chile, too, there were comparatively few horses to the number of human 
beings, whereas in the Argentine the horses soon outnumbered the people, 
so that in Chile promiscuous breeding was not permitted, but in the 
Argentine horses were allowed to degenerate to a very great extent 
through in-breeding. It is only within the last few years that mares have 
been ridden in Argentina, the reason being that mares were of very little 
value, and only the very poorest individuals found it necessary to ride one 
because they were not in a position to own a gelding. 

Twenty years ago, and before the rule was altered raising the standard 
of height of ponies from 14 hands to 14.2, polo flourished more in Argen- 
tina than it does to-day, at any rate amongst the English population. Of 
late years the cavalry officers of the Argentine Army have taken up the 
game quite seriously, and a military tournament is now an annual fixture 
in Buenos Aires. Before the height was raised to 14.2 ponies were very 
cheap and could be bought from £5 to £10 each. They were very level as 
to class, being nearly all pure native or Criollo, and the poor man could 
mount himself almost as well as the rich man, but as soon as the height 
was raised this was all changed. Well-bred ponies that could generally 
gallop round their Criollo half-brothers came to the fore. The English 
market claimed all that were good enough to be exported, and so prices 


went up and polo, which before had been possible to almost every man 
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who lived in the country, and to any townsman of moderate means, 
now became a rich man’s game only. To-day we find polo ponies worth 
almost as much in the Argentine as they are in England. Before the height 
was raised the ponies played in Argentina may be put down as entirely 
native or Criollo, and very good ponies they were, too. After the new rule 
was passed many pure Criollo ponies still continued to hold their own, 
and as they were comparatively cheap and easy to buy they were 
exported to England in considerable numbers, and although they were 
generally put to work too soon after arrival and handicapped in many other 
ways, they were excellent for beginners or weak horsemen. Nowadays very 
few pure Criollos are ever seen, and those that were most ready to run 
them down now deplore their absence, and recognize too late how useful 
they were for a man learning the game. Owing to their perfect temperament 
they were so difficult to spoil, and it is not too much to say that this quality 
and their cheapness helped enormously in making polo the popular game 
it has now become in England. 

Argentine ponies first came into notice on English polo grounds in 1895, 
when a team representing Buenos Aires and picked from Messrs Hugh 
Scott-Robson, F. and S. Furber, Newman Smith and R. McC. Smyth, 
played a number of matches with considerable success in London. Amongst 
the ponies they played were several that made their mark in first-class 
polo, notably Mr Scott-Robson’s Langosta, a pony that was probably 
half bred and was played in many winning matches and tournaments by 
the famous Rugby team during the years they carried all before them. A 
very typical pure Criollo pony played at this time was Mr F. Furber’s 
Orsino, and, a little later, Mr J. Ravenscroft’s Daiman, afterwards the 
property of Major Longfield. From 1895 onwards the Argentine pony has 
been imported in increasing numbers, but unfortunately for their breeders, 
as most of the well-bred ones come over unbranded, they lose their identity 
after changing hands once or twice. In 1897 a team composed of Major 
J. J. Porteous, the Hon. Frank White, Messrs J. Ravenscroft and F. J. 
Balfour, mounted entirely on Argentine ponies, played twenty-three 
matches in Rugby, London and at clubs near London, winning seventeen 
of them and leaving behind after their tour some very useful ponies, many 
of which became famous. The success gained by the Messrs Traill, Camp- 
bell, Lynch, Staunton and Schwind in 1912 is still fresh in the memory 
of all interested in polo, and the Argentine ponies played by them were 


undoubtedly as good as any of the best they met in some of the highest 
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class polo of the season. In fact, the best Argentine pony of to-day is as 
well bred, as fast, and as handy as any in the world, and it has the advan- 
tage of as perfect an early training for polo as any English polo pony 
receives. Its ancestors have the necessary temperament and galloping 
action without which a breed of good polo ponies is very difficult to 
establish. 

During the critical time of the South African War, Argentine ponies, 
being then ridiculously cheap, were sent over to the Cape in large numbers. 
A grass-fed animal that had never been stabled, he was put on to a ship, 
sent over three thousand miles of sea, landed, hurried to the front and 
worked straight away on food he did not know how to eat. He lasted a very 
short time, and was therefore given a bad name by those who did not 
understand, as well as by many who ought to have known better. Argen- 
tine breeders therefore thought it wise not to brand their better-bred 
ponies, and for this reason many Argentines are to-day not recognized 
as such. 

The first ‘‘ estancieros ’’ to take up the breeding of polo ponies seriously 
were Messrs McNaughtan and Bradney of La Independencia, Las Rosas, 
Santa Fé, Mr McNaughtan imported Cupid, a thoroughbred pony, between 
twenty and twenty-five years ago, and this stallion and Meistersinger, 
another clean bred one, soon produced some excellent ponies, many of 
which made their mark in first-class polo in England and still continue 
to do so, though of late years more attention has been paid to breeding 
racehorses than polo ponies at La Independencia. The Messrs Traill, who 
owned Spring Jack, a very suitable thoroughbred sire for getting polo 
ponies, were perhaps the first players to demonstrate the superiority of 
well-bred ponies over the Criollo or native animal, and the string they 
used to bring down from Santa Fé to Buenos Aires to compete for the polo 
championship included mostly ponies of their own breeding. Mr Marsden 
Withington, of Santa Rosa, La Colina, whose manager, Mr O. Hoare, was 
very keen, had a most successful stud. He began by using a son of Phoenix, 
one of the most successful sires imported into Argentina, and the last 
stallion he used was Marechal Neil,* sold to Mr Lomax when the Santa Rosa 
Stud was given up. Major Porteous and Captain Knight, when they owned 
the estancia Las Tres Lagunas, Las Rosas, in Santa Fé, bred some high- 
class ponies. They first used an Arab stallion and began with a mixed lot 
of mares, including some Criollos from Las Petacas which, at that time, 

“This pony was bred by, and won many prizes for, Mr Howard Taylor in England. 
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provided the champion team, consisting of Mr F. E. Kinchant and three 
of his native ‘‘ peons,” all of whom were mounted almost entirely on 
ponies bred on the Las Petacas estancia. In 1897 Lord Harrington gave 
Major Porteous his old thoroughbred stallion Fetterlock, and a son of 
Fetterlock out of a thoroughbred mare got some very good ponies, one 
of which, Count de Madre’s Pride of Fame, lately beat some well-known 
ponies at Hurlingham. Unfortunately, since they sold Las Tres Lagunas 
Major Porteous and Captain Knight have given up breeding polo ponies, 
but as they were so successful it is to be hoped they may begin again. 

Amongst later breeders are Mr A. M. Watt, of San Andres, Santa Fé, 
Mr Martinez de Hoz, of Chapadimalal, Mar del Plata, Mr V. G. Kennard, 
of Halsey, now Secretary of the Blackmore Vale Club, and a player who 
always rides ponies bred by himself, Mr F. J. Balfour, of Washington, 
Cordoba, Mr Grey, of Pascafias, Cordoba, Mr Schwind, of Bagual, San 
Luis, Mr George Anderson, whose stud is in Santa Fé, Mr Lomax, who 
has a very nice stud in the south of the Province of Buenos Aires, and 
several Argentine ‘‘ estancieros ’? who have imported polo-bred or small 
thoroughbred stallions with the idea of breeding ponies for polo. An 
excellent market for English-bred stallions was being opened in the 
Argentine, but the raising of the standard of height for stallions admitted 
into the National Pony Society’s Stud Book will probably result in the 
demand falling off. Fifteen-hand thoroughbreds can be bought more 
advantageously in the Argentine than they can be in England, and it is 
easier for Argentine breeders to determine the temperament of a thorough- 
bred offered them on the spot, and after all temperament is what really 
matters in breeding ponies for polo. The 15-hand polo-bred stallion, 
bred from polo pony mares and either polo bred or thoroughbred stallions, 
is not likely to find favour with Argentine breeders who have already fixed 
their type. 

A few years ago the Argentine Rural Society, which corresponds with 
The Royal Agricultural Society, opened a Stud Book for polo ponies. 
They have classes for polo ponies at their annual show at Palermo, Buenos 
Aires, 

A thoroughbred stallion with the right temperament will get excellent 
polo ponies from Criollo mares, but this is, of course, chance breeding, and 
the height of the produce is very uncertain, the best and surest results 
being obtained from a 14.2 polo-bred stallion on half-bred mares which 
have been proved in the game. There is, however, an excellent ae in 
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the Argentine itself for the misfits, the Government paying top price 
for the Army for any colts that turn out too big, and those too small are 
always saleable for racing, hacking or cattle work, a small animal being 
so much more suitable to ride on the ‘‘ estancia ’’ than a big one. Criollo 
mares of g00d class average about 14.1 in height all over the country. 

Young ponies have every chance in the Argentine of getting suitable 
mouths for polo, and they are broken from the start in a way that would 
be difficult if not impossible in England, but which is excellent for quickly 
making them handy and giving them light mouths. The purely Criollo 
method is perhaps too rough to practise on valuable colts, but a modified 
form of it is generally adopted. When tackling a perfectly wild colt in the 
old way the breaker had first to lasso and throw it down, a halter was 
put on the colt while it was still on the ground, a piece of raw hide was 
tied round the lower part of its jaw between the tushes and lower front 
teeth, and to this the reins were fastened. The colt was then allowed to 
get up, and, after tying it to a post and hobbling its legs according to the 
fashion most approved of in the district, the native saddle was cinched on, 
generally with some considerable difficulty. When all was ready and the 
colt untied a companion of the breaker mounted a tame horse, and another 
caught the now completely dazed animal by the ear and held on whilst 
the breaker mounted. The moment he was fairly in the saddle the ear 
was let go and the colt started off, if not bucking for all he was worth, at 
any rate at the best gallop he could raise. The mounted man galloped 
alongside in attendance to ride the colt off in the direction he was wanted 
to g0, and, as may be understood, plenty of room was required for this 
sort of thing. Until the colt had tired himself out, by bucking and galloping, 
the breaker simply sat on his back holding the reins loose, but usually 
using his whip if the animal bucked. As soon as it was beaten the colt 
was kept going, the man on his back every now and again taking a strong 
puil at the reins in order to supple his neck and guiding him as much as 
possible by tapping him on the side of the head with the whip. On getting 
back to the corral the colt would be unsaddled and left tied to a post till 
he realized he could not get away, a little handling being also done to him. 
These rough methods are nowadays too risky to employ on well-bred, 
high-spirited ponies, and they are generally quietly handled, taught to 
lead and accustomed to the saddle before being mounted. A plan often 
adopted is for a mounted man to hold them short by the head when first 
ee and lead them off once the breaker is in the saddle, giving them 
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more and more rope as they learn more and more what is wanted of them. 
The perfection of the good Argentine breaker lies in his ability to ride 
with an absolutely loose rein, so that if a colt’s neck is thoroughly suppled, 
and he learns to answer the pressure of the reins on his neck before he is 
bitted, he must eventually have a light mouth and never learns to pull, 
and if he is bred in the right way from parents of the right temperament 
he is most likely to turn out a good polo pony. On the other hand, if taught 
to pull against his bit from the beginning, as so many English ponies 
are, it is difficult for him to have the sensitive mouth so necessary in a 
high-class polo pony. 

The ‘‘ recado,”’ or saddle, used by the Argentine is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration of a ‘‘ gaucho ”’ taking his orders from his major - 
domo. The horse the man is standing beside, it will be noticed, has no 
bit in his mouth, but has the piece of raw hide tied round his jaw, and 
the reins are attached to it. He holds a “ rebenque ”’ in his right hand, 
and his lasso is tied on behind the “ recado ”’ in “ gaucho ”’ fashion. The 
South American “‘ gauchos ”’ use a very long lasso and, unlike the North 
American cowboys who carry theirs loose, it is buttoned on to the saddle 
at the cinch. The horses in the photograph are 14.2 ‘ Criollos ” of a g00d 
stamp. The odd-coloured one is the bell mare, or ‘‘ Madrina.’’ She is 
hobbled round the hind pasterns and carries a bell hung under her throat. 
The horses, which with the mare form a “ tropilla,’’ will never leave her, 
and all the ‘‘ gaucho ’’ has to do when he wants to catch a horse is to 
hobble the mare, which is trained to stand to be caught anywhere. Before 
the South African War, and before the price of estancia lands were so 
high as they are to-day, most of the ‘ peons ”’ working on an ‘“‘ estancia ”’ 
owned ‘“‘tropillas ’’ of eight or ten horses. As any mares belonging to 
these men were as a rule served by their masters’ stallions, and as the 
keep cost them nothing, many a good pony could be bought cheaply from 
them, but with land so valuable few owners can nowadays allow their 
men to have more than one, or perhaps two, horses of their own, and a 
great source of supply has been lost. The ‘‘recado”’ is a collection of 
skins and rugs cinched under and over the “ bastos ”’ or tree. The “ bas- 
tos ’’ vary in shape and style according to the province they are used in. 
The most common are those used in the south, and consist of two sausage- 
like rolls of straw covered with leather, which fit along either side of the 
horse’s back and are joined together by laces or a strip of leather. Under 


them and next to the horse’s back come generally three or four thicknesses 
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of a canvas or woollen material, and over them the cinch. The cinch is in 
two pieces, each having a big ring at either end. The short piece goes 
over the ‘‘ bastos’’ and the longer one, which is about twelve inches 
broad, under the middle of the horse’s belly and the rings are drawn 
tightly together by thongs. Over the cinch are put generally a sheep skin 
and a piece of soft leather to make the seat, and these are secured by a long 
thong which goes round over all. If the lasso is attached to this thong, 
as it sometimes is, the thong is made strong and broad, but if not and to 
the under cinch it is quite light and narrow. In the northern provinces 
** bastos ’’ more like a saddle tree are used, and they give a seat some- 
thing like that of a military saddle. At night the ‘‘ recado’’ makes the 
**gaucho’s ”’ bed, with the ‘‘ bastos’’ for a pillow and his poncho to 
cover him. 

When Lady Susan Townley was in Buenos Aires a few years ago, her 
husband, Mr, now Sir Walter, Townley, being British Minister there, she 
gave a Challenge Cup to the best pony played in the Championship Tourna- 
ment and, thanks to her initiative, a pony show in connexion with the 
annual tournament is now a recognized event and the winner of Lady Susan 
Townley’s Cup is looked upon as champion pony of the year. The Cup 
was first won by Mr Schwind’s India, a pony that used to be well known 
on London grounds; in fact, most of the winners of the Cup, including 
Mr Campbell’s Old Boy and Mr Balfour’s Diamond, have eventually 
been brought to England. The show is held at the Buenos Aires Hurlingham 
Club during the championship tournament week, and generally includes 
classes for light and heavy weight ponies, mares likely to breed a polo 
pony, studs of three ponies and ladies’ hacks. It is a most interesting 


show, bringing out a better class pony in greater numbers in each 
succeeding year. 
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COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL POLO 


HEN we come to write of Colonial and Continental polo 

we shall find that, following the plan of this book to deal 

only with polo in those countries which have influenced 

the developement of the game, there is not a great deal 

to be written. We cannot Say that any of the Colonial or 

Continental players have influenced the progress and 
developement of the game of polo. They have accepted it from England or 
America, and adopted the rules of Hurlingham or of the American Polo 
Association. Wherever English soldiers, past or present, have settled, 
polo springs up. In the Colonies there are many difficulties arising from 
the distances of polo clubs from one another, so that it is often difficult to 
organize those inter-club tournaments which are the life of polo. The 
difficulty of distance which is felt in America is still more felt in less 
developed countries. One great factor in the progress of polo is absent in 
the Colonies and in America, and that is the concentration of troops into 
camps and garrisons, which is the life of regimental polo, while on the 
Continent polo has no hold at all on the officers. 


AUSTRALIA 


The man who first introduced polo into Australia was Colonel St Quintin, 
who was one of the little band of 10th Hussars who introduced polo into 
England. He and his brothers in 1876 founded a polo club at Warrnambool. 
In this they were assisted by Mr George Ware and Mr Tom Brown. Colonel 
St Quintin had brought out from England sticks and balls. The game 
prospered. The height of ponies was fixed at 14 hands, which was the 
standard height of racing ponies in Australia. Since that time the height 
has been raised to 14.1. From West Australia the game travelled to New 
South Wales, where it was encouraged by Lord Rosmead, then Governor. 
A club was started at Sydney, and still flourishes. Twenty-three years 
later a match—England against Australia—was played at Melbourne. 
The English team was made up of Captain (now Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Neil Haig, well known in England as a hard hitter and a most loyal 
back; the present Lord Hampden, then Captain T. Brand, the back of the 
10th Hussars team; Lord Bellew, well known in Indian polo as George 


Bryan of the 10th Hussars. Captain Haig owned some ponies, but the 
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others had to mount themselves as best they could. The Australian team 
consisted of three brothers, the Messrs Manifold, who were to Victorian 
polo what the Peats were to Hurlingham. The fourth man was Mr Hood. 
The team were individually very fine hitters and especially hard riders, 
but they had not the combination of the well-trained regimental 
players who represented England. Australia won the first match by 
nine goals to six, after a tremendous struggle. In the second game the 
English players, by this time accustomed to their ponies, derived the 
full advantage from their superior combination, and won by six goals to 
five. It is interesting to note that Colonel St Quintin, who had introduced 
the game into Australia, umpired in this game, and that of the four players 
two belonged to the 10th Hussars, to whom the credit belongs of having 
introduced polo into two continents. These games were splendidly con- 
tested and no doubt had something to do with the rapid growth of polo 
in Australia. 

The play of the English team introduced new ideas as to the value of 
combination to the minds of the Australian players, just as Mr Watson’s 
team of soldiers taught the American players their first ideas on team 
play by their skill in which they were eventually to defeat England. But 
at an earlier date than this, polo had completely established itself in New 
South Wales. The then Governor himself (Lord Hopetoun) took part in 
the matches played at Sydney; but perhaps it will be better to let the New 
South Wales players speak for themselves. When Captain A. J. Dodds 
was in England with a detachment of his regiment, he took the greatest 
interest in polo and made the acquaintance of the late Mr Moray Brown. 
Mr Moray Brown wrote an account of polo in Australia, the material for 
which was, no doubt, supplied by Captain Dodds. After speaking of the 
Sydney Club, the writer goes on to say: 

‘Latterly, the country districts have taken the game up, and it 
bids fair to hold its own. In the country a polo pony costs £7 or £8 
and will do as much work about the station as any horse. One great 
difficulty has to be contended against. Teams generally live not less 
than 100 miles apart. It is a serious business to transport men and 
their ponies so far. When a match does come off it is made the occa- 
sion for a very festive gathering. The bush teams ride exceedingly 
hard, but have very little combination. The Hurlingham rules, with 
some slight alterations, are used. The height of the ponies is 14.1. 


Experience shows that ponies of this height are safer than the smaller 
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COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL POLO 
ponies. They are less liable to fall. The best ponies are the well-bred 
ones with a dash of Arab.”’ 

The writer thought the half-bred Arabs handier than thoroughbred 
ponies, but, of course, this is in reality merely a matter of training. I 
have heard that the ponies in Australia received very little training in 
those days. They were taken into a game at once. If they played, well 
and good, but if they did not the player simply discarded the pony 
and tried another until he was suited. Eastern ponies can often be 
taught in this way, but English and Irish ponies cannot. The city of 
Adelaide held the Polo Championship in 1901, and, indeed, nowhere in 
Australia has the game found more steady supporters than in Adelaide. 
Some well-known players there were Messrs Barr, Smith, Murray, Angas, 
Bowman and Barker. Of these Mr Bowman was a very fine back. All these 
players went in for a steady scientific game. For Melbourne, the brothers 
Manifold and Mr Little, an old Kent cricketer, are the best men in Victoria. 
In the early days there was a very fine team at Muswellbrook, in New 
South Wales. The family of the late Hon. J. White, the well-known Australian 
horsebreeder, were fine players. Mr Tom Watson, a cousin of the late 
Master of Meath and Ireland’s most famous polo player, was perhaps the 
best player in Sydney of his day. Like his cousin, he was a strong hitter. 
Since these early days polo has flourished in New South Wales and, indeed, 
over the whole of Australia and New Zealand. In spite of a certain prejudice 
against the game and in spite of the still greater difficulties occasioned by 
distanceand imperfect means of communication, polo has established itself, 
as it was bound to do, amongst a people to whom horsemanship is a second 
nature, who possess a race of ponies of which the best are second to none. 
A powerful Association was founded for New South Wales, which has 
adapted the Hurlingham rules to the circumstances of Australia, which 
regulates matches and exercises a disciplinary power over all polo races 
and sports. All clubs are affiliated to and represented on the Association 
by a delegate. No player is allowed to take part in tournaments under 
Association rules unless he is a member of an affiliated club. When General 
Sir Douglas Haig was stationed in New South Wales on the staff he wrote 
for the New South Wales book of rules some hints on playing polo which, 
as counsels for beginners, could not be improved upon. Polo is a game 
in which certain rules of play should be carefully observed by beginners. 
Although the finished polo player may take liberties with some of these 


precepts, nevertheless it is a sound principle of polo that if he cannot be 
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brilliant, yet that the player who can be depended upon to act on sound 
polo principles will never have any difficulty in finding a place in a good 
team. Such a player is to be preferred to the erratic man of intermittent 
brilliance who may fail altogether in a close match. These hints are as 
follows: 

‘* Back defends his goal. He should as a rule back-hand the ball, 
very seldom meet it or hit a forward stroke. If the ball is within about 
eighty yards or less of his own goal, he should hit it forward the side 
line, not across the front of the goal, as a rule. On the other hand, if 
the ball is nearer the adversary’s goal he should hit the ball direct 
towards the enemy’s goal.’’ (These hints, which have an especial 
interest at the present time on account of the fame of the writer as 
a General, are just those simple and clear precepts useful to a man 
who, able to ride and hit the ball, is now going into serious polo for 
the first time.) 

**Back defends his goal. He should, as a rule, always back-hand 
the ball, very seldom meet it.’? (This was written when offside pre- 
vailed, but even now it is sound, and meeting the ball is a stroke of 
occasion and opportunity rather than of practice, regular practice, 
especially in the case of a beginner. In those days, to meet the ball was 
wrong, now it is dash or recklessness, according to its success.) 

** (a) If the ball is within about eighty yards or less of his own goal 
he should hit towards the side line, not across in front of his own 
goal, as a rule.’’ (The reader will note the last clause, for in the hands 
of a fine player this is a very useful stroke. One great match was partly 
won by this. When, in the famous match for the Champion Cup, when 
the Freebooters beat Sussex and such strokes were not so, I well 
remember Captain D. St George Daly hitting the ball right across 
the goal, the Freebooters not only saved the goal but got away with 
the ball.) 

‘On the other hand, if the ball is nearer the adversary’s goal, he 
should hit the ball direct towards the enemy’s goal. If this principle 
be followed, the forwards will then know towards which hand they 
ought to turn about. Underneath this precept lies one of the chief 
principles of combination—the confidence and mutual understanding 
that ought to exist between back and the team. (b) No. 3 joins the 
back in defending his goal, but must be ready to act on the Offensive 


both by meeting the ball when an opportunity arises and then driving 
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it down to the enemy’s goal, and also by backing up No. 2 and at 
taking on the ball, should the latter be ridden over the ball or lose 
possession of it. In the event of No. 3 going forward, No. 2 will take 
his place and back him up. No. 3 must never allow more than one 
adversary to hustle the back. (c) No. 2 joins with No. 1 in attacking 
the enemy’s goal. In order to be successful in this they will at times 
be forced to change places. For instance, if, in the course of the game, 
No. 2 gets very far forward, he ought to remain where he is and play 
No. 1 until an opportunity of regaining his proper place occurs. (I 
should say that when a player is out of his place in consequence of the 
course of the game, he ought to be ready, but not anxious, to get 
back into his place. In modern theory this is a secondary, not a 
primary, duty for the player.) (d) No. 3’s chief duty is to ride so as 
to prevent the enemy’s back from back-handing the ball. He must try 
to carry him away from the direct line between the player of his own 
side who is in possession of the ball and of the enemy’s goal. (e) The 
moment a player sees that a back-hander is about to be hit, and it 
seems improbable that one of the adversaries can intervene to meet 
the ball, he should turn round and move in the required direction 
so as to carry on the ball. I mean a player must turn as the ball is being 
struck, or, indeed, before it is struck, instead of waiting for the ball 
to be struck and then to turn.”’ 

Thus Captain Douglas Haig laid down for the Colonial polo players the 
principles of team play, and they built up on this the fine style of polo 
which has been shown to us by Australian and New Zealand players. In 
the days of the Crystal Palace Polo Club we used to see quite a number of 
first-rate players. The days when Australia and New Zealand will influence 
the developement of polo have not yet come, but, a nation of horsemen pos- 
sessed in Australasia of the best materials in the world for making polo 
ponies, they cannot fail to reach a high level of excellence. At present 
their chief influence on polo has been the speeding up of the Indian game 
Owing to the ponies they are exporting. There is no polo pony that I have 
ever seen to compare with the Australian when English and Irish ponies 
are out of the question. At present there are not enough of them. 

Passing from Australia to New Zealand, we find that the conditions 
of the game are similar. There is a New Zealand Polo Association which 
rules over the fortunes of the game. The New Zealand players had among 


them from the first ponies of polo type, though of smaller size than those 
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used in England. Those I have seen have been quite the right sort of 
ponies for the game. Polo in New Zealand suffers, like all the other Colonial 
forms of the game, from the great distance between clubs, which make 
inter-club matches difficult to arrange. Nevertheless teams do arrange 
for polo tours and, starting out, taking with them their Umpire, manage 
to get some good matches. Those players from New Zealand that have been 
seen over here in England needed nothing but more practice and to become 
used to the big, ponies to be able to play in first-class tournaments. So far 
polo in New Zealand has not influenced the course of polo except, perhaps, 
to show that it is not necessarily a game limited to rich men or soldiers, 
but is, at all events, out of England, open to every man who keeps a horse 
and rides him. It is, in fact, like hunting, a democratic sport, for a man 
at polo is esteemed for what he can do with the ball and not for what he is 
or what he possesses. 

It is quite certain that the Hurlingham Polo Committee will welcome 
delegates from the Australasian Associations if these bodies ever desire 
modifications of the rules in their own interests, but no complaint has 
ever arisen from the Colonial Associations and we may infer that our rules 
and penalties suit them sufficiently well. 


CONTINENTAL 


The first country in Europe to start polo was France, and she had a 
charming ground at La Bagatelle, near Paris. Colonel Sanders Darley; 
who had played polo in India, was the manager. The polo ground at La 
Bagatelle was a very pretty one, but it was difficult to keep in order, and 
the Committee at that time hardly grasped the necessity of treading over 
a ground after a hard afternoon’s play. Unless the treading in is 
carefully and thoroughly done it is impossible to keep a ground in 
order. In those days, Hurlingham was the only club that really mended 
its polo ground thoroughly after play. Captain Smythe and Sutherland, 
the gardener, realized the importance of this process of treading in 
from the first. But one of the most interesting events in the early 
history of La Bagatelle was when Colonel Darley, at the suggestion 
of some of the American members who played at the club, got together 
the first goal handicap ever compiled in Europe. Until I read Colonel 
Darley’s interesting recollections which he put together for this book, 


I had always believed that the handicap in ‘‘ Polo Past and Present ”’ 
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was the earliest European polo handicap. I give the handicap, as 
it is interesting to see a handicap which worked well in 1897; for this 
handicap was successful, as a carefully compiled goal handicap always 
will be if fairly treated. 

At La Bagatelle, the goal men, who are now familiar to us at our leading 
clubs, were first employed in England in European polo. As a matter of fact, 
La Bagatelle had a considerable influence on the game of polo. The Club 
was always particularly well managed, and when Mr F. A. Gill succeeded 
Colonel Darley, the Paris Polo Club was fortunate. 

All the Colonial and Continental Clubs have accepted polo from England. 
In Australia, the ponies they have sent from that colony have enabled 
Indian polo to develope, but the natural liking for Waler ponies, which 
would be second to none if there were more of them, has tended to make 
Indian polo faster, safer, but more expensive. In other countries polo 
is the English game adapted to local conditions, and is chiefly supported 
by the players from England and foreign players who have been trained 
in England. The Madrid Club is the one that has prospered most. The 
King is himself a keen player, the Duke of Penaranda is quite a leading 
No. 1 player, and there are several other Spanish players of note. The 
Spaniards find polo congenial to their tastes. The Madrid Club had some 
part in our recent American successes, for it was on their ground and, 
to a certain extent, by the help of their ponies, that the English four 
obtained the practice throughout the winter which certainly had no small 
share in the victory of Lord Wimborne’s Hurlingham team. 
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HERE is no more certain proof of the interest taken in a game 

than the spirit of inquiry its popularity stimulates concerning 

origin and history. For long we were content with the mistaken 

belief that polo had its birth among the Manipuris, whose 

national game it is, and from whom we first learned it in the 

early ’sixties. The researches of Mr Dale and others during 
the last fifteen years or thereabouts have thrown much new light on this 
phase of the subject. It pertains rather to the history of the game than to 
its literature, but mention must be made of the polo story in ‘‘ Tales of 
the Thousand and One Nights,’’ translated from the Persian by Sir 
Richard Burton, and given in full in a book* afterwards to be noticed. 
The method employed by the sage Duban to induce a lethargic monarch 
to take the exercise his health required has been emulated since by diplo- 
matic medical men; we may doubt the presence in the handle of the ‘‘ bat ”’ 
of those ‘‘ fittest drugs and simples ’’ which were to permeate the debili- 
tated system of the King when he had worked himself into a perspiration 
at polo, but we cannot doubt the virtue of the treatment the sage’s wisdom 
thus disguised. And here we have the earliest known reference to polo, 
dating back, say the scholars, to 600 B.C. 

Mr Herbert Giles, Professor of Chinese at Cambridge, states} that 
the game was known to the Chinese under the T’ang dynasty, or from 
about A.D. 600, and he suggests that it was learned by them from the 
Tartars. 

** The earliest mention of the game is by Shen Ch’uan-chi, a poet 
who died in 713, and it was in reference to a game played before the 
Emperor and his Court in the year 710: 

*** His Majesty, who was paying a visit to his famous Pear Garden, 
had given orders that all officials above the third grade were to take 
part in the game; but certain eminent statesmen were worn out and 
aged, the consequence being that they were tumbled over on to the 
ground, and remained there, unable to rise, to the great amusement 
of the Emperor, Empress and Court ladies, who all shouted with 
laughter at the sight.’ 

‘“The son and heir of this precious monarch was the famous 
Emperor who ruled China from 712 to 756. . . . Not content merely 

* The Game of Polo. By T. F. Dale. + The Nineteenth Century and After. March 1906. 
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to watch polo he used to play himself. A poet who lived two or three 
hundred years afterwards, has left us this verse on 


“*THE EMPEROR MING HUAN PLAYING POLO. 


“* *The thousand doors of the palace are open when in broad daylight 
San Lang comes back, very drunk, from polo... 
Ah! Chiu-ling is old and Han Hsiu is dead ; 
To-morrow there will be none to come forward with remonstrance.’ 


** Public opinion seems always to have been against the appearance 
of Emperors upon the polo field, and many of the remonstrances of 
loyal statesmen have been preserved. Ma Te-ch’en, who died about 
984, disgusted that his Majesty ‘ played polo to excess,’ presented a 
long memorial on the subject, from which the following is an 
extract: 

*“** Your servant has heard that when two of your Majesty’s pre- 
decessors went out boar-hunting and hawking, and when their 
Ministers remonstrated with them, they joyfully followed the advice 
given. Now your Majesty takes delight in polo (literally horse-ball) 
and your foolish servant has found on reflection three reasons why 
this is not a fitting sport, and will state them, even at the risk of the 
axe. 

*“**(1) When sovereign and subject play together, there must be 
contention. If the sovereign wins, the subject is ashamed; if the former 
loses, the latter exults. That is one reason. 

*** (2) To jump ona horse and swing a club, galloping madly here 
and there, with no distinctions of rank, but only eagerness to be first 
and win, is destructive of all ceremony between sovereign and sub- 
ject. That is the second reason.’ ”’ 

The third reason was that the reigning sovereign ran risk of life and 


limb unjustifiable in the interests of the state. The Emperor ‘‘ sighed 
over the excellence of that memorial for a long time,’’ but whether he was 
sufficiently impressed by its merits to give up playing Mr Giles does not 
tell us. 


Prowess in the polo field was the passport to honours and distinction 


in those heroic days. 


*“*In 881, when there was a question of certain official posts to be 
filled up, the Emperor caused the four candidates to play a tourna- 
ment, and allotted the chief post to the winner. The climax is perhaps 
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reached when a maker of polo clubs, as duly recorded in the * Book of 
Marvels,’ was taken up to heaven in broad daylight.” 

For really thrilling literature of the imaginative sort it behoves us to 
seek in the writings of ancient China! 

The poet who represented San Lang coming back ‘‘ very drunk, from 
polo,’’ did not speak without book, if we may draw an inference from 
Rule XXII of the code framed by the Cachar Kangjai (Polo) Club adopted 
at Silchar in 1863. These rules are quoted in full by Captain Younghusband 
in his “* Polo in India,’ to which further reference will be made. The rule 
mentioned ran: 

‘‘It is understood that no player shall be under the influence of 
Bhang-gouja or spirituous liquors.”’ 
Whence it would seem that Oriental players were in the habit of ‘* priming 
themselves ’’ for the game until a much later period than San Lang’s. 
It is fair to add that in the frequent references to the game made by modern 
travellers in Tibet and the adjoining regions no mention occurs of the use 
of stimulants. 

But these matters also relate rather to the history of the game than to 
its literature. For the beginnings of the latter we shall have to seek through 
the files of old magazines for the contributions of those on the look-out 
for some new thing that might please; and polo as played between thirty 
and forty years ag0 was a game whose then shallow mysteries could 
be made comprehensible to the ‘‘ general reader’’ more easily than the 
scientific game of Our own day. 

‘‘The Field ’’ gave an account of one of the first matches played in 
England, that between the Blues and the 9th Lancers on July 16, 1872, in 
the Home Park at Windsor. A trumpeter having given the signal for play, 

‘*the ball was thrown into the centre of the ground by a mounted 
outsider, and was charged at by both parties. The scene which fol- 
lowed, as both sides endeavoured to drive the ball towards the goal 
of their opponents, and their nimble ponies were turned deftly or 
urged swiftly in pursuit of it, was eagerly watched by the spectators; 
and there could be no question as to the correctness of the opinion we 
heard expressed that to get a good hit at the ball under the circum- 
stances of the contest, ‘ required some jockeying.’ . . . The ball was 
driven from side to side of the ground repeatedly for something 
like twenty minutes, when the Blues were skilful enough to score a 
goal against that of their opponents.”’ 
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A more precise account of the game as played in those early days 
may be acceptable. The following passages are taken from an article 
contributed by ‘‘E.N.A.” to ‘London Society ’’ of September, 1874; 
it refers to a match played at the Lillie Bridge ground. It should be 
premised that the game had already begun to take shape; in the match 
at Windsor each team consisted of six; in this Lillie Bridge game the 
players on either side were five, the ball being thrown in in the middle 
of the ground. 

‘* Both sides charged down upon it in Indian file, the leaders racing 
for the first hit. Not infrequently both miss, but usually the first upon 
the ball sends it spinning, until it is stopped and hit back. A general 
mélée ensues, in which all but the goalkeeper take part, the latter 
waiting patiently outside the scrimmage ready for any chance of a 
good run that may offer itself. There is a general clashing of mallets 
and indiscriminate swiping at the ball till one of the players hits it 
out of the throng and all scamper away in hot pursuit. 

“* If the player now first up belongs to the side whose goal is threat- 
ened, he either endeavours to hit it back—a stroke requiring great skill 
when riding at full gallop—or to drive it by a cross stroke to the left 
or right; if to the attacking party, he sends it forward and carries it 
bit by bit towards the goal. A good player will occasionally carry 
the ball the whole length of the ground, but this is a feat seldom 
witnessed, the goalkeeper or some one else cutting in. Then another 
rally ensues and so the game goes on, with alternate scrimmages and 
charges from one part of the ground to the other, until the ball is 
forced towards one of the goals and deftly driven between the posts. 
. . . The rules are exceedingly simple, and the only possible disputes 
that can arise are on the question of offside.’’ 

In point of fact there were no authoritative rules in 1874. The first code 
of the Hurlingham Polo Club was issued on May 1, 1875. 

The writer proceeds to remark upon the improbability that polo will 
ever be generally played in England, the expense militating against it, 
among other considerations, and he adds: 

“‘It is doubtful whether polo has excited any interest beside that 
of curiosity, possessing the charm of novelty and enjoying social 
prestige.’’ 

Nevertheless, like a judicious prophet, he hedges: ‘‘ At the same time there 
is little probability of its total disappearance.” ee 
DD 
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The same magazine—in the number for July, 1876—contains an essay 
on the game by another hand; that, I am strongly inclined to think, of the 
writer who subsequently laid the foundations of polo literature, both 
descriptive and didactic. The style is that of James Moray Brown; the 
enthusiasm and appreciation are his; and there is the feeling of the horse- 
man in appraisement of the ponies (‘‘ What would not a trainer give for 
a lesson in quickness in starting from them to some slow beginners in 
their stables! ’’) It needs no great discernment to read into this short paper 
the writer’s conviction that the game had a great future before it. But 
that essay was, as it were, a pilot balloon. Another decade was to pass 
before polo became the subject of attention from writers other than occa- 
sional paragraphs and articles. One of the best examples of the latter 
appeared in the ‘‘ Oriental Sporting Magazine ”’ in 1876. ‘‘ Marc O’Polo ”’ 
describes therein the match played on the Calcutta maidan before our 
late King on January 1 of that year, but the account of this famous 
match is given in another chapter.* 

It was in the latter eighties that Moray Brown began to render detailed 
accounts of the play at Hurlingham; the game had then passed out of 
its formless infancy and was becoming scientific; a stage of developement 
had been reached when polo lent itself to description, and Moray Brown, 
himself a player, brought his knowledge, love of virile sports and power 
of word-painting into the service of the game. Perusal of his contributions 
to ‘“‘Land and Water ’’ confirms his own opinion that he did his best 
work of this kind during the early ’nineties. His accounts of tournament 
play in these years are the most spirited and graphic he produced. The 
quantity of descriptive matter relating to polo is so small that a selection 
of these papers might with advantage be reprinted. 

The many admirable books we have are essentially didactic, written by 
masters of the game for the guidance of beginners. Moray Brown’s ‘‘Polo”’ 
(Vinton and Co., Ltd), published 1895, was the first on the English game.+ 
This was a small, unpretentious work, in which the author preached the 
virtues of combined play in a series of ‘‘ Letters to Young Polo Players.” 
It also contained chapters on the popularity of the game, on the exaggerated 
ideas of the dangers attending increase in height of ponies, on tactics and 
strategy, On provincial clubs, with a list of the clubs of the world, a list 
of tournaments and their winners; the Hurlingham, Indian and American 
code of rules. ‘‘ Polo’ may be called the model on which all subsequent 


*“* Polo in India, Past and Present.” t Captain Younghusband’s Polo in India was published in 1890. 
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books on the game were ordered. A second edition, under the editorship of 
Mr Dale, was brought out in 1896. 

In 1896, also, was published Captain E, D. Miller’s ‘‘ Modern Polo” 
(Thacker and Co.), This was a more ambitious and comprehensive work 
than Mr Moray Brown’s. Much progress had been made since “ Polo ”’ 
first appeared, and the fact is reflected in the contents of the book. For 
one thing, the Polo Pony Stud Book Society had been in existence for 
three years, and the author had much to say of the work that body had 
taken in hand. One of the foremost players of the day, with long experience 
as Polo Manager, and as one who had passed through his hands more 
ponies than any man in the kingdom, Captain Miller wrote with peculiar 
authority. His book has become the standard work on the game, having 
been revised and issued in a second edition in 1902 (Hurst and Blackett), 
and in a third edition in 1911. Each edition is larger than its predecessor, 
as the changes in and continued progress of the game, and the increasing 
importance of the pony-breeding industry, compelled. Thus, the second 
edition was made imperative by the circumstance that Eastern ponies 
had then almost disappeared from English grounds. In Moray Brown’s 
day the Arab was the polo pony. Always difficult to procure at his best, 
the “‘ desert-born ”’ gradually gave place to ponies from North and South 
America, whose strain of English blood recommended them. Such ponies 
were the mainstay of the player in 1902. The third edition of “ Modern 
Polo” is exhaustive. There are chapters on choosing and training ponies, 
on their management, on breeds, with special reference to the polo-bred 
ponies which had in 1911 been fully tried and proven, On ponies on board 
ship, on the game in India and in the Army. 

It is very instructive to place the third edition of ‘‘ Modern Polo ”’ beside 
** Polo ’’ (1895) and mark the wonderful expansion of the interest during 
the sixteen years which elapsed between the publication of the two 
books. 

The late Captain M. H. Hayes edited the first two editions of Captain 
Miller’s work. Mr L. V. L. Simmonds ably discharged the duties of editor 
in respect of the third. 

In 1897 came Mr T. F. Dale’s ‘‘The Game of Polo” (Constable 
and Co.), wherein is treated every aspect of the game and contingent 
matters, from its curious ancient history in Eastern countries to the 
“Wintering of Ponies.’’ With experience of the game in India, as Polo 
Manager and polo correspondent for leading journals, Mr Dale possessed 
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for his task an equipment which enabled him to familiarize the game 
to the then largely increasing public which had grown to regard polo 
as an institution, in the spectacular sense. It may be said of this work 
that it did for the spectator what Moray Brown’s articles had done for 
the initiated. 

‘‘ Polo Past and Present,’’ by the same author (‘‘ Country Life Library 
of Sport ’’) came out in 1905. In this work Mr Dale amplified largely the 
knowledge we possess of the several varieties of ancient Oriental polo, and 
brought the whole subject abreast of the time. It must be added that both 
these books contain descriptive passages which lend them further 
individuality. 

Mr T. B. Drybrough’s ‘‘ Polo ”’ (Vinton and Co., Ltd) was published in 
1898. The author had had long experience as a player, was the founder of 
the Edinburgh Club and had made a speciality of laying out grounds, 
A feature of his book is the painstaking analysis of the Hurlingham Club 
rules, with the opinions of various experts on the deductions to be drawn 
from tradition and usage. The second edition (Longmans), which appeared 
in 1906, includes three new chapters, among them one the outcome of new 
experience gained in California, the Eastern States of America and 
the West Indies. Major Egerton Green, Polo Manager of Hurlingham, 
furnished contributions to this work. 

Mr Walter Buckmaster, in 1910, produced in the form of a brochure 
a series of admirable articles he had contributed to ‘‘ Baily’s Magazine ”’ 
on ‘“‘ Hints for Polo Combination.”’ The title sufficiently indicates the 
scope of the booklet, even as the author’s name guarantees the value of the 
teaching contained therein. 

All the authors above mentioned, with, I believe, the exception of the 
last-named, have had Indian experience, and treat at greater or less 
length with the game as played in the East. But India, as might be expected, 
has her own literature of polo. The circumstances under which the game 
is played, under which the player is entered to it, the surrounding conditions, 
differ from those prevailing in this country, and the writer on Indian polo 
of necessity approaches his subject from a somewhat different angle. In 
a country of cheap horseflesh, where the pony is a necessity rather than a 
luxury, where practically every man is a horseman, the game enjoys 
a relatively wider popularity. And, apart from the differences in rules, 
grounds, mounts and conditions of play, the Anglo-Indian is perforce 
his pie head groom; he is in far closer touch with the minutiz of stable 
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management and economy than circumstances permit in England; he 
has larger opportunities, which frequently resolve themselves into 
necessity, for training his own mounts. 

Captain G. J. Younghusband produced in 1890 his “ Polo in India.” 
This author possessed literary gifts which have been shown to advantage 
in other fields—‘‘ Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat,’ ‘‘ The 
Relief of Chitral’? and ‘‘ Frays and Forays ” occur to mind. He had 
knowledge, love of the game and a certain dry humour. A feature of 
his book is the sound advice on the treatment of the raw ponies every 
player must take in hand, if his purse does not enable him to purchase 
the “‘made’’ animal; also, as an essential preliminary, the secrets 
of coping with the native horse-dealer. This is the only work known to 
me which contains an account of a ladies’ polo match, and very enter- 
taining it is. 

The same author produced in 1897 ‘* Tournament Polo ” (Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad). In this he treated the higher developements of the game: 
scientific polo as distinguished from the play on the maidan, seen every 
afternoon in every cantonment. It is to be noticed that Captain Young- 
husband then regarded the game as in its scientific infancy, an opinion 
supported by his discerning review of its progress, and justified by 
subsequent events. 

I have not been able to find a copy of General H. de B. de Lisle’s original 
work, ‘‘ Hints to Polo Players in India.’’ It was written for the guidance 
of young officers joining his own regiment, the Royal Dragoons, but its 
worth quickly secured a much wider circle of readers, and it passed through 
several editions before the author embodied the fruits of twenty years’ 
experience in the larger work, ‘‘ Polo in India,’’ published 1907 (Thacker 
and Co.). The progress made in the science of the game had thrown out 
of date the earlier work and made imperative a new book. This is a 
valuable treatise for Anglo-Indians, dealing as it does with every aspect of 
polo, and furnishing much practical advice in stable matters. The section 
on Tournament Polo deserves special mention. Perhaps General de Lisle’s 
book is best described as filling in India the place filled by Captain Miller’s 
** Modern Polo ”’ in this country. 

Of a different complexion is ‘‘ Station Polo,’’ by ‘‘ Lucifer,” published 
at Calcutta in 1896. The author takes his subject in much the same spirit 
—surely the one appropriate—as the average subaltern takes his after- 
noon’s game, the redeeming spot in the tedium of the “‘ long, long Indian 
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day.”’ The author sums up station polo, as played seventeen years ago (it 
may be otherwise now), in these words: 
‘‘ The acquisition of goals by a side is not the object of the game, 
It is everybody’s object to hit goals themselves, individually, but no 
one cares very much who wins or loses.”’ 

The author’s remarks on the unwisdom of racing polo ponies have as 
much point to-day as when they were first written. This is one of the 
details of management which distinguishes pony management in India 
from that in England. Here it enters into polo economy scarcely at all. In 
the East, where there is constant temptation to enter a fast pony for the 
‘*polo scurry ’’ at sky meeting or gymkhana, it is far otherwise. The 
syce, his virtues and the failings which too often overshadow them, figure 
prominently. The chapter on polo idiosyncrasies and types displays no 
mean degree of penetration. The genial cynicism of this book does 
nothing to obscure its shrewd good sense. 

Of interest to players in India are the observations on training ponies 
contained in Major H. P. Young’s ‘‘ Hints on Horses,’’ which, first pub- 
lished in 1894, reached its fourth edition in 1908. His remarks on the 
expediency of cutting Arabs or leaving them entire, contained in ‘‘ Hints 
on Sport ”’ (published at Leamington, 1907), also deserve notice. 

Mr Kipling made his one excursion into this field about the time 
‘* Station Polo ’’ was written. ‘‘ The Maltese Cat,’’ included in the collec- 
tion entitled ‘‘ The Day’s Work ”’ (Macmillan, 1898), is the most brilliant 
description of the game extant. Every one has read that searching analysis 
of what, for lack of a better word, must be called the equine mind, on a polo 
ground. The genius of the great writer is proved in the appeal the story 
makes to all, whether versed in the mysteries of the game or not. 

Which suggests the reason why polo is so universally ignored by the 
writers of fiction; to make of the game the use that is made of fox-hunting 
the author must possess not only intimacy with its principles, but the 
gift of making its strategy and tactics intelligible to the general reader. 
There are fictional possibilities in polo which have not yet been tapped 
by the thousand and odd writers who contribute their item to the mass of 
imaginative literature poured from the press every year; these await the 
creative hand of one who shall do with the game that which Surtees and 
Whyte Melville did with hunting. 

Mr D. W. Godfree, of the 21st Lancers, produced in 1911 a little book, 


‘“ Some Notes on Polo ’”’ (Blake, Newport, I.W.), wherein is embodied in 
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concise form the teaching set forth in the best works on the game and 
remarks suggested by the experience of other players. Mr W. Cameron 
Forbes in 1912 wrote ‘‘ As to Polo,” dealing with the game in America, 
but as the book was issued for private circulation, and is hardly known in 
this country, it does not call for notice. 

Last among books devoted exclusively to the game is Mr A. W. Coaten’s 
‘International Polo,’’ published 1912 (Vaughan). This fulfils a need in 
the shape of accounts of the several matches played between America and 
Britain, garnered from various sources. The author describes the visit of 
Mr John Watson’s team in 1886, the matches of 1902 and all subsequent 
thereto. This book forms a useful work of reference, and may be called a 
blend of the historical and descriptive. The numerous illustrations from 
photographs of players, ponies and play are a feature. 

Apart from the works devoted exclusively to polo a considerable quantity 
of literature on the subject is to be found in the various works devoted to 
sports generally. First among such must be placed the section in the 
“Badminton Library’ (volume, ‘“‘ Riding and Polo ”). The chapters 
contributed by Mr James Moray Brown to the original publication (1891) 
were repeated as first printed in the second (1891) and third (1895) editions. 
Broadly speaking, these chapters contained the matter conveyed in differ- 
ent form in his book on “‘ Polo ” (1895), already noticed as the first on the 
English game, prefaced by information concerning polo as played by the 
ancient Persians and in India, and its introduction into England. In the 
fourth edition (1899) Mr Moray Brown’s contributions were revised and 
partly rewritten by Mr Dale, to bring the matter up to date, and the process 
was repeated by the same editor when the fifth edition (1905) was prepared. 
Alterations in the rules and the rise and developement of county polo, and 
additions to the early history of the game as played in Eastern countries, 
among other matters, compelled extensive remodelling. 

The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ contains a concise and lucid summary 
of practical and historical matters by Mr Dale. 

“Sports of the World” (Cassell’s), published 1904-5, contains an 
appropriate section on polo by the same authority. 

The ‘‘ Encyclopzedia of Sport ’’ (Laurence and Bullen), 1897-8, contains 
a useful section on the game by Major Herbert. This was amplified and 
brought up to date by Mr A. W. Coaten for the second edition (Heinemann, 
1911). 

Modern works on the horse bear witness to the increasing importance 
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of polo in the attention given therein to the ponies. Mr S. Galvayne’s 
‘‘ Twentieth Century Book of the Horse ’’ (Balliere, Tindall and Cox, 
1905) includes a treatise on ‘ Training Ponies and Playing Polo,’’ by 
Mr F. Galvayne, manager of the Société du Polo of Paris. A second edition 
of this work appeared in 1906, and a third in 1912. 

Mr Charles Richardson’s ‘‘ New Book of the Horse,’’ published 1910-11, 
includes an excellent sketch of the history of the game, its introduction 
into England and a concise but informing summary of the position of pony 
breeding. 

Further and stronger proof in the same sense is forthcoming in the 
appearance during recent years of books devoted exclusively to ponies 
and their breeding. The first was the late Sir Walter Gilbey’s ‘‘ Ponies 
Past and Present ’’ (Vinton and Co., Ltd), published 1900. In this work 
the author reviewed the history of our mountain and moorland breeds, 
showed what had been done at various periods towards their improvement 
by the infusion of good blood, Eastern and otherwise, and added a thought- 
ful and well-considered chapter on the possibilities of these ponies in the 
hands of the judicious breeder. This work was revised and republished 
under the title, ‘‘ Thoroughbred and Other Ponies,’’ in 1903. A long life 
of practical experience as a breeder of horses of all kinds, and wide 
information concerning the history of horse-breeding lends peculiar 
weight to the opinions of the author. 

In 1902 appeared ‘‘ Riding and Polo Ponies,’’ by Mr T. F. Dale (Laurence 
and Bullen). This book was, in some sense, an outcome of the establishment 
of the Polo and Riding Pony Society. It contains a record of all that has 
been done in the past, and offers suggestions for the use of our indigenous 
breeds in the future. 

Mr F. T. Barton’s ‘‘ Ponies and All About Them,’’ published 1911, 
contains remarks on the work of the Society. The section on polo ponies 
consists largely of excerpts from the writings of other authorities. 

Much valuable information on polo pony breeding is contained in the 
volumes of the National Pony Society’s ‘‘ Stud Book ”’ (of which the twelfth 
was published in 1913) in the shape of articles by men who have made this 
a speciality. Fugitive contributions to the ‘‘ Journals’? of Agricultural 
and Breed Societies are numerous, and some of these have been reprinted 
in pamphlet form, as, for example, the valuable paper by Mr John Hill 
(‘‘ The Polo Pony ’’), originally published in the ‘‘ Journal ’’ of the Bath 
and West and Southern Counties Society. Mr Hill, one of the pioneers of 
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the movement, has long practical experience in breeding ponies and 


has made important experiments with various strains of blood, and 


it is to be regretted that he has not collected his letters and articles in 
volume form. 


Polo has not received from the poet the attention it deserves. Mr H. 
Cumberland Bentley has revealed its possibilities in charming and spirited 
verse published in various magazines at intervals. 

As regards the ephemeral literature of polo: it goes without saying that 
the game receives its meed of attention in the columns of papers devoted 
to sports and pastimes; and of more recent years mention of polo 
matches has been regularly, if briefly, made in the daily press. But the 
day has gone when accounts of matches were set out with full descriptive 
detail; and the descriptive writer finds opportunity only in the case of 
International tournaments which command general public interest. It 
was inevitable that this should follow increased popularity of the game: 
when Hurlingham was the only ground in London, when Rugby was in 
its infancy, when matches other than those of local interest were seldom 
played at provincial centres, the scribe could, and did, give himself rein; 
he was able to deal at length with all events of any note. Where one match 
was played a quarter of a century ago twenty are played to-day, and of 


necessity the bare summary has largely replaced the minutely detailed 
record, 
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HE story of polo in the Army is so bound up with the history 

and developement of polo that, after reading through the 

previous chapters, an especial one on polo in the Army seems 

hardly necessary. And yet, with the polo roll of honour growing 

day by day, and with so large a number of leading players 

making names for themselves in the war, we could hardly 
leave the subject untouched. We have, indeed, written much of polo in the 
Army, but rather in regard to its influence on the game, which, as we 
all know, began in England with the rough attempts at polo of the late 
Captain Hartopp and his brother officers of the 10th Hussars at Alder- 
shot. We turn now to the story of regimental polo. This is, perhaps, a 
fortunate moment to write on this aspect of the subject. The last polo 
we Shall see for some time (unless, indeed, there is in the proper season 
some polo at the front) was the victory of the 12th Lancers, when they 
won the Inter-Regimental Tournament, the Subalterns’ Tournament and 
the Coronation Cup with regimental teams at the end of the season of 
1914, 

Regimental polo is a great factor in holding the officers of a regi- 
ment together. It is clear that a regimental polo team cannot prosper 
unless there is a certain unity and sympathy between the members of a 
regiment. Where there are divisions, the best skill and the fastest and 
handiest ponies will not avail to bring a team into the front rank at polo. 
Those who have watched the course of polo know how important is the 
sympathy between the four players of a team to its success. It was not 
without significance that one of the earliest teams which appear in the 
history of modern polo (the Manipuri players, who came to Calcutta in the 
*sixties) were known as the Band of Brothers. Every successful regimental 
team has deserved the same name. Indeed, it would not be difficult to pick 
out winning teams of service tournaments who were certainly not the 
best four playing, yet who have won or deserved the Hurlingham Cup, 
which is of all trophies the most coveted. This Cup is not a Challenge Cup 
and remains on the mess table for ever as a witness to what the true regi- 
mental spirit can achieve. 

We are sometimes told that polo isa very expensive game, but it is a 
fact that the Inter-Regimental Cup has not always, perhaps not often, gone 


to the regiments that have had most money to spend on ponies. The long 
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REGIMENTAL POLO AND POLO CLUBS 

series of victories of the 13th Hussars was achieved with a team of ponies on 
which no great amount of money had been Spent, and there are many other 
similar instances which could be quoted. The points that tell in regimental 
polo are good coaching, plenty of practice, horsemanship, and a captain 
who knows how to mount his men on ponies which Suit their play. If we 
could picture a team which was able to 80 into the market and buy up all 
the ponies with the greatest reputation at the game, they might, and very 
likely would, be defeated by a team less wel] mounted to the eye, but which 
had for each player the ponies on which he could do his best. But in this 
respect a regimental team can do better than any other. The members 
willingly accept the ponies assigned to them. The play of each individual 
officer is known to the captain. Again, in regimental teams, especially if 
there is a regimental club, it is possible to buy a pony or two before a 
tournament to suit an individual player or where no regimental pony club 
exists One or more of the officers, even although they are not themselves 
in the team, will sometimes buy ponies to strengthen the team. Thus ina 
regiment which is united, and where the officers work together, the cost of 
polo does not fall heavily on anyone. On the other hand, the polo team are 
expected to give themselves up to practice and to do their utmost to sustain 
the credit of the regiment. In leading polo regiments the influence of the 
polo team in helping on the regimental spirit extends far beyond the actual 
players, for among the non-commissioned officers and men there is often 
a great interest felt in the fortunes of the team. We can recollect how at the 
final of the Inter-Regimental in 1914 there was an eager crowd of 12th 
Lancers’ non-commissioned officers on one side of the pavilion and of 
Life Guardsmen on the other, who had been especially invited by the Club 
to see the final played between the regimental polo teams. It is interesting, 
too, to note in this connexion how the modern associated teams, led by a 
captain who chooses the ponies for his men, are the most successful. The 
victories of the Quidnuncs and the Tigers are examples of this sort of 
team. 

Regimental polo teams concentrate the best elements of the regimental 
Spirit. The successes of these teams are sources of interest and promote 
the sense of comradeship throughout all ranks. 

It is a fortunate circumstance, both for the game and those who play 
it, that the qualities of the player are those of the soldier. A regimental 
polo team is not the stage on which individuals exhibit their skill and dash, 
for the polo team is a unit like the squadron or the regiment, which depends 
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for its success on unity of spirit and abnegation of self. As has already 
been pointed out in this book, the best player is often the man who excites 
the least notice from the public. The captain at No. 3, who holds the team 
together at critical moments, who now supports and feeds his forwards ' 
now flies to the assistance of a hard-pressed back, may organize victory 
or avert defeat without once receiving a round of applause or finding an 
opportunity for one of those magnificent strokes which extort admiration 
from foes and friends alike. 

It is as much the spirit of the players as their skill which has always 
made regimental polo so attractive as a spectacle. When ‘‘ Dooker’”* was 
delighting polo players and spectators with his vivid stories of polo, 
no games ever fired his pen as did the matches of the Inter-Regimental 
Tournament. I quote a passage from his description of the final between 
the 9th Lancers and the 10th Hussars on July 15, 1893. This was a great 
game and, on a wet ground in a pouring rain, was played out to the 
last stroke. 

‘* When the ball was thrown in Lord George Scott on Abdullah got 
on to it out of the scrimmage and was away at score. Gaily Abdullah 
sprang into his bridle and, like a greyhound from the slips, shot to 
the front as he tucked his haunches under him and seemed regularly 
to curl his back as every vertebral muscle was brought into play. 
You began to realize what a pace that somewhat plain, flat-sided 
pony can go. He did go, I can tell you, whilst his rider hit hard. ‘He 
will never hit a goal from that distance.’ Behind thundered Captain 
Claude Willoughby on Tangiers and Captain Colvin on Impshi. 
Both ponies were doing their level best, both riders were squeezing 
the last ounce out of their respective ponies, but the distance was 
hardly diminished. One pull Lord George Scott took and then a 
third hit sent the ball between the posts, as clean cut a goal and 
as gallantly won as was ever registered at Hurlingham. . .. Only 
five minutes more of play remained, but what a rare five minutes it 
was. Again and again did Captain Little distinguish himself and 
draw forth shouts of applause. Splendid was Captain Colvin’s play, 
whilst the backs of either side rivalled each other in hitting good 
backhanders,’’ 

At last the ball went out, and the bell rang, and the 10th Hussars won 
by three goals to two. The Cup was presented to the winners by H.R.H. 

* The late Mr J, Moray Brown. 
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REGIMENTAL POLO AND POLO CLUBS 
the Duke of Cambridge, whose speech deserves a place in any history of 
regimental polo: 

‘Gentlemen of the 10th Hussars,—I am very pleased to present 
you with the Cup, and am delighted with the way the game has been 
played. As long as polo is played on these lines it will have my most 
cordial support, and I shall always be in favour of it, as I consider 
it a most suitable game for soldiers, for every quality of which they 
have need is called into play.”’ 

It may be noted that this game played at the highest pressure was 
never once stopped by the umpire’s whistle. 

The Duke’s words sum up the value of polo as a game for soldiers, 
which has been so amply illustrated in these days. It is noteworthy that 
of the eight men who played in that match every One was noted as a soldier 
and several gained great distinction in war. 

One other game is selected here because of the typical keenness and 
thoroughness with which it was played, and also because of the distinction 
which some of the leading players have since achieved in the wider fields 
of statesmanship and war. This match was played as a tie in the Inter- 
Regimental Tournament at Hurlingham in 1896. The sides were: 9th 
Lancers: Mr D. G. Campbell, Captain W. Jenner, Mr G. P. Ellison, and 
Lord C. Bentinck; 4th Hussars: Mr Churchill, Major Peters, Captain 
Hoare and Mr Barnes. The 4th began by scoring, and then the writer 
goes on: *‘ Captain Hoare made some good runs and Mr Churchill, who 
played a loyal and unselfish game at No. 1, rode off the back.’ The 
game went on with equal fortune until the last twenty minutes, and 
the two teams entered on the last period with an even score. ‘*Good 
teams—a level score—the last twenty—two regimental teams! What 
more do you want at polo? The match was most exciting for the first 
part of the last period. There was no scoring. The play was too good 
for that. At last, just three and a half minutes before the end of time, 
the 9th Lancers won a goal at the stables end of the ground. Thus the 

9th Lancers qualified for the final in one of the hardest fought of regi- 
- mental tournaments.” 

These were all distinguished players at polo, and what a record of ser- 
vice these men have between them! Of Mr Churchill this is not the place 
to write. His place in history is secure. Colonels Campbell and Barnes at 
the beginning of the war commanded two regiments distinguished in war 
and polo, the 9th Lancers and the 10th Hussars. Sir Walter Jenner is 
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serving on the Staff. He is a notable graduate of the Staff College. Colonel 
Hoare commanded the 4th Hussars and is a brigadier -general. 

As one turns over the record of polo players, what a splendid list of names 
one meets with: Douglas Haig, one of the greatest soldier players and not 
the least distinguished of the generals whom this war has brought to the 
front; Le Gallais, who was brilliant at polo and as cavalry leader, and one 
of the finest No. 2 players, gave his life and his career for his country in 
South Africa; Generals De Lisle, Bruce Hamilton, T. Capper and many 
more. Again, I find the names of Wormald and Crawley, of the 12th Lancers 
—the regiment which has given some of its best men to the war and added 
names like Leatham and Crawley to the roll of honour. But there would 
be no end to the splendid story of the deeds of our players. The war has 
made terrible blanks at the top of our polo handicap. To look over that 
list is to recall the glory and the sorrow which all polo players past and 
present share in greater or less degree, and those of us who have had at 
least some share in helping the game to its present high level of skill and 
prosperity may reflect that our labours have not been in vain. 

There is another side to regimental polo, and an important one, the 
organization of the regimental game. If regimental polo is the backbone 
of polo, it is because of the careful way in which it has been organized in 
those regiments which have devoted themselves to the game. 

There are certain problems which have to be solved by the leading men in 
aregiment which means to havea polo team. The first and most important 
of these is the question of expense. A first- or even a second-class polo team 
must have good ponies, and plenty of them, and these cost money. What- 
ever may once have been the case, officers in cavalry regiments have 
nowadays to think of money. In the old days the expenditure of the officers 
of a regiment was on a scale set by the wealthiest among the officers. 
Now it is ruled by the less well-to-do. But in the matter of polo, co- 
operation can do much. It can, indeed, make the regimental polo pay 
its Own way, Or at all events cost a sum well within the means of officers. 
It has already been pointed out in these pages that the rise of regi- 
mental polo to its present point of skill and success has coincided 
with that growth of military efficiency, which we have seen to have 
made our cavalry by common consent among the most efficient horse 
soldiers in Europe. Naturally this result has been in part brought about 
by the keenness of the officers. This in itself implies that officers will 
ord spend more time with the regiment. They need a recreation like 
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REGIMENTAL POLO AND POLO CLUBS , 
polo and the coaching of young players, the necessary combination of the 
team and its practice tend to attract to and keep with the head-quarters 
the best type of officers. We have read stories of reluctant men forced to 
pay for ponies they did not ride and for a game in which they took no 
interest. But such cases indicate something wrong with the regiment or 
with the man. There is no doubt pressure, but it is that of the natural 
patriotism which every man feels, or ought to feel, for his school, his college, 
or the service he has joined. Experience has taught us that there is a natural 
affinity between service efficiency and skill at polo. The best form of polo 
club is a co-operative society for the purchase of ponies to be distributed 
to the members. To begin with, a sum of from £800 to £900 is borrowed at 
five per cent, from £50 to £100 to be paid off annually. The subscription to 
beten shillings a month from officers. Playing members will hire the ponies 
at £10 a month for the season. The ponies must be bought to suit the 
players, and it is desirable that each player should always, as far as 
possible, ride the same pony.* Thus the ponies will go to the same man 
season after season so long as they remain in the club. It is, no doubt, 
desirable for a club to own several ponies which know the game thoroughly, 
but it is an advantage also to bring on three or four promising ponies each 
year and train them for polo. A well-managed club will in eight years have 
paid off its debt and have at least £1 ,000 worth of ponies. When the regiment 
goes to India it will have a nice sum in hand for the purchase of ponies 
or, if the club has been started in India, it will begin its polo career in 
England with sufficient capital to buy ponies. The polo club should bea 
polo club pure and simple, and expenses, such as entry fees for tourna- 
ments, railway fares, etc., should not be paid out of it. These things should 
be paid for privately or out of that fund for regimental sports, which in 
the 12th Lancers and other regiments has lately been made the recipient 
of legacies from officers who have realized the value of such a fund to 
the regimental life. In the case of regimental tournaments played on the 
grounds of London clubs the railway fares are paid by Hurlingham and 
the other clubs. At the close of this chapter will be found rules as suggested 
by the two best-known organizers of polo, Major Egerton Green and Major- 
General De Lisle, adapted for England and India respectively. 

It will be seen that polo is at once the most appropriate and one of the 
least expensive games for a soldier on the active list. As to the moral 


*I think this is very important, and cannot be emphasized too much, as nothing spoils ponies more than a 
multitude of riders, who nearly all have different methods.—F. E. G. 
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discipline of polo much might be written. Polo shares with hunting the 
credit of being an admirable training for the horse master and the horse- 
man, but its leading advantage as a discipline is the forgetfulness of self 
which is necessary to reach success. To make a brilliant run to save or 
win a goal by arisky shot, not rendered absolutely necessary by the circum- 
stances of the game, are sure to meet with applause from spectators, who 
are better able to appreciate these kinds of strokes than the inconspicuous 
striving for the success of the side which in the long run wins matches, yet 
to those who can resist the desire for applause there remains a reward, 
since it is only those faithful players who win the highest place in modern 
polo. They succeed because they can do without the stimulus of applause 
until it is justly their due. This is a mark of strength of character. The 
merely clever man, who is not unconscious of weakness, craves to have 
his doubts of himself reassured by the praise of others. Strength of 
character is the result of discipline, particularly that which we impose 
upon ourselves. The man who would win the highest rank as a polo 
player must train himself to think first of his side, must be more careful 
to place the ball for others than to make strokes himself, more anxious 
that the ball should reach the goal than that it should be his hand that 
drove it there. The player of this kind is soon recognized by captains asa 
man to be trusted. The polo player learns, too, the great secret of trusting 
to others and realizes that he cannot carry the side to victory by his own 
stick. In life, as in polo, how many able men fail because they cannot let 
others do some of the work! Unselfishness, indifference to praise, unless 
justly won, and devotion to a man’s especial duty in the game, whatever the 
place assigned to him may be—these are essential to the success of the 
regimental polo player. Only a game, ’tis true, but what moral discipline! 
No wonder the sports of a nation are such factors of success in its struggle 
for existence. If the great war of 1914-15 is won by democracy it will be 
by a democracy trained by sport and games. 


SUGGESTED RULES FOR REGIMENTAL POLO CLUBS 


1. The Club shall be a Voluntary Regimental Club with the object of 


encouraging the game of polo, to assist young players, and to enable the 
team to compete in tournaments. 


2. A Committee of three members shall be appointed at a Mess Meeting, 
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who will keep the accounts. The accounts shall be audited at the Quarterly 
Audit Board, and produced at all Mess Meetings. The Committee will be 
responsible for the management of all matters connected with the Club, 
but will submit matters of general interest for decision at Mess Meetings, 


including the Annual Programme for the Season and the election of the 
team. 


3. The funds may only be spent in the purchase of ponies and their 
expenses, entries to tournaments and the railway fares of the ponies. 


4. Ponies when purchased may be loaned to members, who must be 
entirely responsible for their maintenance while in their hands. Such 
ponies may not be returned to the Club without a month’s notice being 
given to the Committee. The loss occasioned by accident, etc., will be borne 
by the Club, provided it is due to polo and not to unfair treatment. 


5. Ponies may be purchased from the Club at the price decided by 
the Committee. If purchased on the following Club conditions, and if 
within three months of being entered on the Stock Book, the price 
Shall not be more than a 10 per cent profit to the Club on the cost price 
and expenses. After this, the price shall be that decided at the Quarterly 
Stock Valuation. 

No profit will be demanded from 2nd Lieutenants on ponies purchased 
within three months of being entered in the Stock Book. 

Club Conditions: 

(a) No ponies shall be raced without the sanction of the Committee. 

(b) Ponies shall not be sold to non-members without giving the 
Club the refusal at the price of any bona fide offer. 

(c) Ponies can be claimed for the use of the Regimental team a 
fortnight before two annual tournaments (decided by Mess Meeting). 
During this time, their expenses will be paid by the Club, which will 
be responsible for all damage, to the extent of the amount received 
for the pony when sold by the Club. 

In the above suggested rules no mention has been made of subscriptions 
or entrance fees. These must be decided by every Club, but I do not think 
the monthly subscription should exceed Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 for non-players. 
Membership must be entirely voluntary, but if the subscription is small, 
the tax will be light. The Committee will naturally be tempted to make 
the mounting of the team the first consideration. To do so is false economy. 
To mount the youngest members is the best way of sii ae 
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players, and the success of the team is assured sooner by this than by 
mounting the older players, who seldom improve after thirty years of age. 


PONY CLUB RULES 
1. To consist of: 
(a) Playing members. (b) Non-playing members. 
2. Subscription: Ten shillings per month. 
3. The ponies to be allotted by the Working Committee. 
4. Members to pay £10 on taking over a pony. 
5. Members to feed and clothe ponies at their own expense. 


6. Ponies to be valued before allotment, and on return to Club. Deteriora- 
tion to be made good by member, if in the opinion of the Committee it is the 
result of neglect. 


7. All ponies to be available for Regimental matches. The risk in this 
case to be taken by the Club. 


8. In all other cases members play the ponies at their own risk. 


9. Any deterioration in the value of a pony, which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, has been caused by any fault of the member, will be specially 
considered by them. 


10. If any Member is dissatisfied with the second valuation of the Com- 
mittee, the following alternatives to be open to him: 
(1) To buy the pony at the original valuation. 
(2) To sell the pony by auction and make good the loss, if any, and the 
expenses of the sale. 
The above alternatives only hold good in the case of a pony being valued 
at less than the original valuation. 


11. Qualification: A member must be in possession of one private polo 
pony, passed by the Committee, to be qualified to take over a Club pony. 


12. The Working Committee to have absolute control over the manage- 
ment, buying and selling of the ponies. The Committee to be elected at the 
Quarterly Mess Meetings. 


13. No Club pony may be raced on any pretext whatever, and no Club 
pony may be entered for jumping prizes or gymkhanas without permission 
from the Committee. 


14. Club ponies may not be lent without permission. 
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INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 


Note: Conditions summarized of all Tournaments. 


AMERICA INTERNATIONAL CUP 
England v. America 


Instituted in 1886 for Challenge Cup presented by the Westchester Polo 
Club of Newport, U.S.A. 


Conditions: 


1. Best of three matches to be played under the rules and on the ground 
of the country for the time being holders of the Cup. 


2. Teams to be selected respectively by Hurlingham Polo Committee 
and United States Polo Association. 


Winners: 
1886 (Newport, U.S.A.).—England: Capt. T. Hone, Hon. R. T. Lawley, 
Capt. M. Little and John Watson (back). Won first match 10 goals 
to 4, and second match 14 goals to 2. 


1900 (Hurlingham).—England: Capt. Hon. J. G. Beresford, F. M. Freake, 
W. G. Buckmaster and John Watson (back). Won only match, 
8 goals to 2. 


1902 (Hurlingham).—England: C. P. Nickalls, F. M. Freake, G. A. Miller 
and W. G. Buckmaster (back). Won two out of three matches. 


1909 (Hurlingham).—America: L. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, Junr, 
H. P. Whitney and D. Milburn (back). Won first match 9—5, 
second match 8—2. 


1911 (Meadowbrook).—America: L. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, H. P. 
Whitney and D. Milburn (back). Won first match 43—3, second 
match 44—3}. 


1913 (Meadowbrook).—America: L. Waterbury (replaced by L. E. Stod- 
dard), J. M. Waterbury, H. P. Whitney and D. Milburn (back). 


Won first match 54—3, second match 44—4}2. 
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1914 (Meadowbrook).—England: Capt. H. A. Tomkinson, Capt. Cheape, 
Capt. Barrett and Capt. Lockett (back). 


England. America, 
1. Capt. H. A. Tomkinson. 1. Mr Rene La Montagne. 
2. Capt. L. St C. Cheape. 2. Mr J. M. Waterbury. 
3. Capt. F. W. Barrett. 3. Mr D. Milburn. 
Bk. Capt. Vivian Lockett. Bk. Mr L. Waterbury. 


In the second and deciding game Mr Milburn changed positions with 
Mr L. Waterbury. 

Colours.—England: Dark blue; white helmet with dark blue band. 
America: White. 


Substitutes.—For England: Mr John Traill and Lord Wimborne. For 
America: Messrs Foxhall, P. Keene, H. C. Phipps, C. C. Rumsey and 
Malcolm Stevenson. 


Umpires.—England: Mr Keith H. Marsham. America: Mr Joshua 
Crane. 


ist Game.—England, 8} goals; America, 3 goals. 


2nd Game.—England, 4 goals; America, 23. 
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HURLINGHAM CLUB POLO COMMITTEE 
The Governing Body of Polo—Constitution, Powers and Procedure 


1. The composition of the Hurlingham Polo Committee is as follows: 
Permanent Chairman and eight members of Hurlingham Club, who shall 
be appointed by the Hurlingham Club Committee, two to retire annually 
by rotation, but to be eligible for re-election, and members nominated 

By Army Polo Committee 
», County Polo Association . 
»» Indian Polo Association 
», South African Polo Association 
»» All-Ireland Polo Club 
»» Ranelagh Club 
», Roehampton Club 


also representatives from the Dominions and Crown Colonies, and other 
Countries desiring representation. 


2. The Army Polo Committee, the County, Indian, and South African 
Polo Associations, the All-Ireland Polo Club, and the Ranelagh and 
Roehampton Clubs shall nominate by the 1st of January of each year the 
members to represent them for the year. 


3. The Hurlingham Polo Committee shall have full power and authority 
to make new rules or alter the existing rules for the game of polo and deal 
with such matters as concern the game of polo, provided that such matters 
do not in any way whatsoever affect the Hurlingham Club financially or 
otherwise. 


4. The Hurlingham Club Committee shall fix the dates for their own 
Polo Matches and Tournaments. 

5. At all meetings of the Hurlingham Polo Committee nine shall form a 
quorum, and the Assistant Manager for Polo of the Hurlingham Club shall 
attend, without power to vote. All matters to be decided must appear upon 
the Agenda, at least fourteen days’ notice of which must be given previous 
to the meeting. 


6. The Secretary of the Hurlingham Club shall be the Secretary of the 
Hurlingham Polo Committee, without power to vote. 


NN WH OOO 
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7. Alterations in the Hurlingham Polo Rules shall only be made at a 
meeting of the Hurlingham Polo Committee, held in July, and such altera- 
tions shall take effect from 1st January of the ensuing year. 


COMMITTEE, 1914. 
Lieut.-General Sir Douglas Haig, K.C.B., K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O., Chairman.* 


F. A. Bellville, Esq.t Captain H. H. Wilson, D.S.O.t 
Major C. Peters. Captain H. E. Brassey.t 
Lord Wodehouse.t Major G. W. Hobson.t 


Earl of Harrington. 


Army Polo Committee: 
Colonel J. Vaughan, D.S.O.t 
Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Bulkeley- Johnson, 2nd Dragoons.t 
Lieut.-Colonel T. T. Pitman, 11th Hussars.t 
Captain L. W. de V. Sadleir-Jackson, D.S.O., 9th Lancers.t 


County Polo Association: 
W.S. Buckmaster, Esq. Frank Hargreaves, Esq. 
Tresham Gilbey, Esq. J. S. Mason, Esq. 
Major E. D. Miller, D.S.O.t+ 


Indian Polo Association: 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Chaplin, 8th Cavalry.t 
Major C. H. Rankin, D.S.O., 7th Hussars.t 
Major J. J. Richardson, 13th Hussars.t 
Captain E. L. Popham, 26th Cavalry.t 
Captain T. P. Melvill, 17th Lancers.t 


South African Polo Association: 


Captain H. A. Tomkinson, Ist R. Dragoons.t 
Captain W. L. Palmer, 10th Hussars.t 


All-Ireland Polo Club: 


Major C. K. O’Hara.t S. A. Watt, Esq.t 
Captain Hardress Lloyd.t 


“Commanding First Army Expeditionary Force. + On service in the Army, 
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Roehampton Club: 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, K.C.V.O. 
C. D. Miller, Esq. 
Major F. Egerton Green, D.A.O.M.G. Cavalry, Manager. 
Major F. Blacker, Assistant Manager for Polo and Official Umpire. 
Major A. A. Duff, C.1.E., Second Assistant Manaéer for Polo. 


THE HURLINGHAM RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 1914 


*1. The height of ponies shall not exceed 14 hands 2 inches, and no 
pony shall be played either in practice games or matches unless it has 
been registered in accordance with the Rules of Measurement. 


2. No pony showing vice or not under proper control] shall be allowed in 
the game. 


3. The goals to be not less than 250 yards apart, and each goal to be 
8 yards wide. 

A full-sized ground should not exceed 300 yards in length by 200 yards 
in width, if unboarded; and 300 yards in length and 160 yards in width if 
boarded. 


4, The size of the balls shall not exceed 34 inches in diameter, and the 
weight of the ball shall not exceed 53 oz. 


5. Each side shall nominate an Umpire, unless it be mutually agreed to 
play with one instead of two; and his or their decisions shall be final. In 
important matches, in addition to the Umpires a Referee may be appointed, 
whose decision in the event of the Umpires disagreeing shall be final. 

6. The Umpire shall carry a whistle, which he shall use as required. 
If the Umpire blow his whistle the ball is dead, but if the other Umpire 
disagrees, a Referee shall be called in, who, after consulting both Umpires 
and taking any necessary evidence, shall decide on the course to be 
pursued. 

Any infringement of the Rules constitutes a foul. In case of an infringe- 
ment of Rules 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31, the Umpire shall stop 
the game. 

7. An official Timekeeper and Scorer shall be employed in all games and 
matches, 


* Subject to local alterations, except in the United Kingdom. 
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8. The number of players contending is limited to four a side in all 
games and matches. 
9. The game commences by both sides taking up their position in the 
middle of the ground, and the Umpire throwing the ball into the centre of 
the ground between the opposing ranks of players. 


*10. The duration of play in a match shall be seven periods of eight 
minutes with intervals of three minutes after each period, no deduction 
being made for overtime. 

The first six periods of play shall terminate as soon as the ball goes out 
of play after the expiration of the prescribed time, or on boarded grounds, 
when the ball strikes the boards. 

On play being resumed, the ball shall be thrown in as laid down in 
Rule 16. 

The last period shall terminate, although the ball is still in play, at the 
first stroke of the final bell, wherever the ball may be. 

In the case of a tie last period shall be prolonged till the ball goes out 
of play or strikes the boards, and if still a tie, after an interval of five 
minutes, the ball shall be started from where it went out of play and the 
game continued in periods of eight minutes, with the usual intervals, 
until one side obtain a goal, which shall determine the match. 


11. The bell shall be rung to signify to the players that the eight minutes 
have expired, and it shall be rung again when the ball next goes out of 
play, to indicate the time for changing ponies. 


12. (a) With the exception of the intervals allowed in Rule 10, play shall 
be continuous; any change of ponies, except according to the above pro- 
vision, shall be at the risk of the player. 

(b) When a foul is allowed by the Umpire, the time shall be deducted 
from the period till the game starts again. The ball is dead till the Umpire 
says ‘‘ Play.’’ 

13. In the case of a penalty being incurred towards the end of a match, 
and there not being time to exact the penalty before the final bell rings, 
*‘ one minute extra shall be allowed ”’ from the time the ball is hit or hit at 
in carrying out the penalty. 

14. If the ball be hit behind the back line by one of the opposite side, 
it shall be hit off without delay from where it crossed the line, but at least 
twelve feet from the goal post, after giving the opposing side reasonable 
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APPENDIX 
time to get to the 30 yards line. None of the attacking side shall be within 
30 yards of the back line when the ball is hit off. 


N.B. There must be no unnecessary delay. 


15. If the ball be hit behind the back line by one of the defending side, 


penalty 4 shall be exacted, provided the ball does not glance off another 
player or another pony. 


16. When the ball is hit out, it must be thrown into the ground by the 
Umpire from the exact spot where it went out, in a direction parallel to 
the two goal lines, and between the Opposing ranks of players, no player 
to stand within five yards of the side line. There must be no delay whatso- 
ever On any consideration for absent players. 


17. The ball must go over and clear of the boundary line to be out. 


18. A goal is gained when a ball passes between the goal posts and over 
the goal line. If a ballis hit above the top of the goal posts, but in the opinion 
of the Umpire, between those posts produced, it shall be deemed a goal. 


19, The side that makes most goals wins the game, 


20. Ends shall be changed after every goal, or if no goal has been 
obtained, after the third period. After a goal has been scored the game 
shall be restarted from the centre of the ground as described in Rule 9. 

21. A player may ride out an antagonist, or interpose his pony before 
his antagonist, so as to prevent the latter reaching the ball, but he may not 
cross another player in possession of the ball, except at such a distance 
that the said player shall not be compelled to check his pony to avoid a 
collision. 

If two players are riding from different directions to hit the ball, and a 
dangerous collision appears probable, then the player in possession of the 
ball (that is, who last hit the ball, or if neither has hit the ball, the player 
who is coming from the direction from which the ball was last hit) must 
be given way to. 

N.B. to Umpires. There are degrees of dangerous play; the infliction of 
Penalties 1 or 2 or 3 is left to the discretion of the Umpire. 

(i.) Any player who follows the exact line of the ball from the direction 
from which it has been last hit, is in possession of the ball rather than any 
player coming from any other direction. 

The last striker is in possession provided that no other player can, with- 


out causing the striker to check his pony to avoid a collision, get on the line 
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of the ball in front of him. Under these circumstances the last striker may 
not ride into the adversary from behind, but must if necessary take the ball 
on the near side of his own pony. 

No player shall be deemed to be in possession of the ball by reason of 
his being the last striker if he shall have deviated from pursuing the exact 
course of the ball. 

(ii.) Any player who rides to meet the ball on the exact line of its course 
is in possession rather than any other player riding at an angle from any 
direction. 

(iii.) Any player riding from the direction from which the ball has last 
been hit, at an angle to its course, has possession rather than any player 
riding at an angle in the opposite direction. 

(iv.) If two players are riding from the same direction, that player is in 
possession whose course is at the smallest angle to the line of the ball. 

(v.) If two players are riding from opposite directions to hit the ball, one 
of these being a left-handed player, the latter must give way. 

N.B. The line of the ball is the line of its course, or that line produced at 
the moment any question arises. 


22. No player shall play with his left hand, except left-handed players 
registered at Hurlingham during 1907. 
23. No player shall ride dangerously. 
As for example: 
(a) Bumping at an angle dangerous to a player or his pony. 
(b) Zigzagging in front of another player riding at a gallop. 
(c) Pulling across or over a pony’s forelegs in such manner as to risk 
tripping the pony, etc., etc. 
24. No player shall use his stick dangerously. 


25. In the case of a player being disabled by a foul, penalty 8 may be 
exacted by the side that has been fouled, and penalty 1 shall be exacted in 
any case. 


26. No player shall seize with the hand, strike, or push with the head, 
hand, arm, or elbow, but a player may push with his arm, above the elbow, 
provided the elbow be kept close to his side. 


N.B. Penalty 1 shall only be exacted if the Umpire considers the play 
dangerous. 


27. (a) No player shall crook an adversary’s stick, unless he is on the 


same side of an adversary’s pony as the ball, or in a direct line behind, and 
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his stick is neither over nor under the body or across the legs of an adver- 
sary’s pony. The stick may not be crooked or struck unless an adversary 
is in the act of striking at the ball. 

(b) No player may strike at the ball or crook an adversary’s stick across 
the forelegs of an adversary’s pony; but if a player rides into a backhander 
from behind, he does it at his own risk, and under these circumstances 
there is no foul. 


28. A player may not carry the ball. In the event of the ball lodging upon 


or against a player or pony, it must be immediately dropped on the 
ground. 


29. No player shall intentionally strike his pony with the head of his polo 
Stick. 


30. Should a player’s stick be broken, he must borrow one from one of 
his own side, or ride to the place where sticks are kept and take one. In the 
event of a stick being dropped he must either pick it up himself, borrow 
one from one of his own side, or ride to the place where sticks are kept and 
take one. On no account may a stick be brought on to the ground. 


31. No dismounted player is allowed to hit the ball or interfere in the 
game. 


32. If the ball be damaged, the Umpire shall, at his discretion, stop 
the game, and throw in a new ball as near as possible to where the ball is 
when the whistle sounds, towards the nearest side of the ground, in a 
direction parallel to the two goal lines and between the opposing ranks of 
players. 

N.B. It is desirable that the game shall be stopped and the ball changed 
when the damaged ball is in such a position that neither side is favoured 
thereby. 


33. No person allowed within the arena—players, Umpires, Referee, and 
Managers excepted. 


34. If a pony falls, or if a player or a pony be injured, the Umpire shall 
stop the game. 

If a player falls off his pony, the Umpire shall not stop the game unless 
he is of opinion that the player is injured. 

What constitutes a fall shall be left to the decision of the Umpire. 

N.B. On play being resumed, the ball shall be thrown in, where it was 
when the game was stopped, and in the manner provided for in ae te : 
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35. No blinkers or spurs with rowels are allowed; no pony blind of an 
eye is allowed to play. 

36. In Tournaments if a player having taken part in the Tournament for 
any reason be unable to play, he may, with the consent of the Committee 
of the Club where the Tournament is held, be replaced by any player 
who by the Rules of the Tournament is qualified, provided the said player 
has not already competed in another team. 

This rule does not apply to Country Tournaments. 


37. The decision and injunctions of the Umpire must not be disregarded 
or questioned. 


38. In the event of a game being stopped by darkness, weather, or for 
any cause which prevents a finish the same day, it shall be resumed on the 
first convenient and agreed opportunity in the usual manner. 


39. Frost Nails and Screws are not allowed, but a calkin fixed or move- 
able is permissible, provided the same is placed only at the heel of the 
shoe. 


40. Should any incident or question not provided for in these Rules arise, 
such incident or question shall be decided by the Umpire or Umpires. If 
the Umpires disagree, a Referee shall be called in whose decision shall be 
final. 


PENALTIES 


Penalty 1. A free ‘‘ hit at’ the ball from a spot 50 yards from the goal 
line of the side fouling, opposite the centre of goal, or if preferred from 
where the foul occurred; all the side fouling to be behind their back line 
until the ball is hit or hit at, but not between the g0al posts, nor when the 
ball is brought into play may any of the side ride out from between the 
goal posts. None of the side fouled to be nearer the goal line produced 
than the ball is, at the moment it is hit or hit at. 


Penalty 2. A free ‘‘ hit at ’’ the ball from where it was when the foul took 
place, none of the side fouling to be within 20 yards of the ball. The side 
fouled being free to place themselves where they choose. 


Penalty 3. The side fouling take the ball back and hit it off from behind 
their Own goal-line, from the centre of goal, none of the side fouled to 
be within 30 yards of the goal line produced, the side fouling being free to 
place themselves where they choose. 
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Penalty 4. A free ‘‘ hit at ’’ the ball, from a spot opposite where the ball 
was hit behind and 60 yards distant from the ‘‘ goal line produced,’’ none 
of the side fouling to be within 20 yards of the ball. The side fouled being 
free to place themselves where they choose. 
Penalty 5. In the case of failure to correctly carry out: | 

(a) Penalties 1, 2 and 4, by the side fouling—a second free hit at the 
ball if a goal has not been scored. 

(b) Penalty 1, by the side fouled—a hit out from behind by the other 
side from the centre of goal, the defending side being free to place 
themselves where they choose. 

(c) Penalty 3, by the side fouled—a second hit out from behind. 

(d) Rule 14, by the attacking side—a second hit out from behind. 

(e) When Penalties 1, 2, 3 and 4 are not properly carried out, or 
Rule 14 is infringed by both sides simultaneously, the ball shall be 
hit or hit at, as the case may be, from the same spot as before. 


Penalty 6. In the event of unnecessary delay in hitting out the ball, the 
Umpire shall call on the offending side to hit out at once; if the Umpire’s 
request is not complied with he shall bowl in the ball underhand, at the 
spot where the ball crossed the back line at right angles to the goal line or 
** goal line produced ’’ as hard as possible. 

Penalty 7. The offender warned off the ground for remainder of match, 
no substitute allowed to take his place. 

Penalty 8. Designation of any of the players on the side fouling, who shall 
retire from the game. The game shall be continued with three players aside, 
and if the side fouling refuse to continue the game, it shall thereby lose the 
match. 

Penalty 9. Disqualification of team offending. 

Penalty 10. The pony ordered off the ground. 


BY-LAWS 
1. *The composition of the Hurlingham Polo Committee is as follows: 
Permanent Chairman, and eight members of the Hurlingham Club 
appointed by the Hurlingham Club Committee, five members nominated 
by the County Polo Association, five by the Army Polo Association, five by 
Indian Polo Association, three by All-Ireland Polo Club, two by South 
African Polo Association, two by Ranelagh Club, and two by Roehampton 
* Proposed New Constitution for 1914. 
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Club. Also representatives from the Dominions and Crown Colonies and 
other countries desiring representation. Four of the eight Hurlingham 
Club Committee members shall retire in rotation on August Ist of every 
year, and shall be eligible for re-election by the Polo Members of the 
Club. Any member of the Club, if properly proposed and seconded by 
members of the Club, is eligible for election, which election shall take place 
before the 15th July. 

2. The County, Indian, and South African Polo Associations, the Army 
Polo Committee, the All-Ireland Polo Club, and the Ranelagh and Roe- 
hampton Clubs shall nominate the members to represent them for the 
current year by the Ist of January of each year. 

3. Alterations in the Hurlingham Polo Rules shall only be made at 
Meetings of the Polo Committee, held in October or November, and such 
alterations shall take effect from 1st January of the ensuing year. 


4. In order that all members may play during the afternoon, the Manager 
shall have power to shorten the time, and stop the match or game at the 
appointed hour. If the match is timed to commence at 4, 5.20 shall be the 
time at which it may be stopped. 


5. On ordinary days, in case of a match taking place before the members’ 
game, such match must finish at 5, unless by special leave from the Com- 
mittee. This does not apply to the tie games in Cup Competitions. 

6. Members arriving first on the ground ready to play, to be allowed 
precedence in members’ games. 

7. If, in the opinion of the Manager, either ground is in a fit state for 
play, it shall be opened for not less than six players, at 3 o’clock each day. 
Each set of players shall be allowed the use of the ground for 20 minutes. 
All play shall cease and the ground shall be cleared by 7.15 p.m. 

8. The colours of the Hurlingham Club shall be light blue shirts. The 
second colours white and red. In members’ matches every player shall 


wear a white shirt or jersey, the sides being distinguished by red and blue 
waistcoats, supplied by the Manager. 


CONDITIONS FOR CUP TOURNAMENTS 
Champion Cup Conditions 


1. Open to any Polo Teams, but Teams entering as a Club or Regiment 
may only play members of that Club or Regiment. 
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2. The entries to be made in Writing on or before 5 p.m., four clear days 
before the date fixed for the commencement of the competition. 


3. The respective Teams to be drawn and the said draw to take place on 
the day the entries close. 


4. Unless three Teams contend, the Cup may be withheld. 
5. No Pony shall be played in two teams in the same Tournament. 


RULES OF MEASUREMENT 


1. The measurement shall be made by an Official Measurer under the 
supervision of the Polo Committee. Such Official Measurer shall be 
appointed by the Committee and shall be a duly qualified Veterinary 
Surgeon. 


2. The Official Measurer shall attend at Hurlingham for the purpose of 
measuring ponies on certain days which shall be advertised on the front 
page of the ‘‘ Morning Post.’’ 


3. The person presenting a pony for measurement at Hurlingham must 
give it a name, and pay to the Manager a fee of 10s. before the pony can 
be measured. (Particulars as to the measurements and fees at other 
places may be obtained from the Manager.) 


4. Ponies may be measured and registered for Life provided they are 
four years old ‘‘ off,’ on and after the Ist August. Younger ponies can be 
registered for the current season only. The Official Measurer shall deter- 
mine the age of the pony. 

5. A pony shall not be measured if he appears to have been subjected 
to any improper treatment with a view to reduce his height, or if he is 
in an unfit state to be measured. If a pony is rejected under this Rule, he 
shall not be presented again for measurement until the following season, 
and the name of the owner of such pony shall be reported by the Official 
Measurer to the Hurlingham Polo Committee. 

6. The measurement shall be made with a standard approved by the 
Club, and in a box with a level floor specially erected for the purpose. 

7. Neither the owner of the pony nor his servant shall on any account 
enter the box during the measurement, nor shall any other person be 
admitted unless specially authorized by the Official Measurer, but mem- 
bers of the Polo Committee shall have a right to attend the measurement 


when their own ponies are not being measured. 
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8. The pony shall stand stripped on the level floor, and the measurement 
shall be made at the highest point of the withers. 
9. The pony shall be held by a person deputed by the Official Measurer. 


10. The head shall be held in a natural position. 

11. The forelegs from the point of the shoulder, and the hind legs from 
the back downwards, shall be as perpendicular to the floor and as parallel 
to each other as the conformation of the pony allows. 

12. The wither may be shaved, but the mane must not be pulled down, 
nor the skin of the neck or wither in any way interfered with. 

13. Ponies may be measured with or without shoes, but no allowance 
shall be made if the shoes be retained. 

14. Certificates of height issued by the Indian Polo Association and 
South African Polo Association will be accepted at Hurlingham, provided 
the standard height in those countries does not exceed 14 hands 2 inches. 


15. The Official Measurer is authorized to give 14.1 certificates for India. 


16. Any person who is dissatisfied with the determination arrived at 
may by a written application, presented to the Manager within seven days 
from the time of measurement, apply for a re-measurement. Such re- 
measurement shall take place in the presence of one member of the Polo 
Committee, and on the first convenient day which may be appointed, 
and his decision shall be final. The charge for measurement On appeal 
shall be according to the usual scale. 


17,No pony shall be re-named, nor re-registered at Hurlingham, 
without a declaration of the previous Owner’s name, and the pony’s 
previously registered name. Failure to comply with this Rule shall be 
reported to the Hurlingham Club Polo Committee, and may render the 
person responsible for such re-naming or re-registration liable for dis- 
qualification from playing at Hurlingham, and shall render the pony 
liable to permanent exclusion from the ‘ List of Polo Ponies registered 
at Hurlingham.’’ 


HURLINGHAM OPEN CHAMPION CUP (Instituted in 1876) 
Conditions: 
1. Open to any polo teams. 
2. The entries to be made at or before 5 p.m. four clear days before the 


date fixed for competition. 
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3. The respective teams to be drawn, and the said draw to take place on 
the day the entries close. 


4. No pony shall be played in two teams in the same tournament. 
5. Unless three teams contend the Cup may be withheld. 


Winners: 

1876.—Royal Horse Guards. 1888.—Sussex. 
1877.—Monmouthshire and Tyros 1889.—Sussex. 

played a tie. 1890.—Sussex. 
1878.—Monmouthshire. 1891.—Sussex. 
1879.—Hurlingham. 1892.—Sussex. 
1880.—Ranelagh. 1893.—Sussex, w.o. 
1881.—Sussex. 1894,.—Freebooters. 
1882.—Sussex. 1895.—Freebooters. 
1883.—Sussex, w.0o. 1896.—Freebooters. 
1884.—Freebooters. 1897.—Rugby. 
1885.—Sussex. 1898.—Rugby. 
1886.—Freebooters. 1899.—Rugby. 


1887.—Freebooters. 
1900.—Old Cantabs: W. McCreery, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckmaster and 
L. McCreery. 
1901.—Rugby: W. Jones, G. A. Miller, Capt. E. Miller and C. D. Miller. 
1902.—Freebooters: H. Brassey, A. Rawlinson, W. S. Buckmaster and 
L. Waterbury. 
1903.—Rugby: W. Jones, G. A. Miller, Capt. E. Miller and C. D. Miller. 
1904.—Old Cantabs: Capt. G. Heseltine, W. McCreery, F. M. Freake and 
W.S. Buckmaster. 
1905.—Roehampton: C. Nickalls, Capt. H. Wilson, P. W. Nickalls and 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 
1906.—Roehampton: C,. Nickalls, Capt. H. Wilson, P. W. Nickalls and 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 
1907.—Freebooters: Capt. L. C. D. Jenner, R. Grenfell, F. O. Grenfell and 
Duke of Roxburghe. 
1908.—Old Cantabs: Capt. G. Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckmaster 
and Lord Wodehouse. 
1909.—Roehampton: R. Grenfell, Capt. H. Wilson, A. N. Edwards and 


Capt. J. H. Lloyd. 
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1910.—Old Cantabs: Capt. G. Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckmaster 
and Lord Wodehouse. 

1911.—Eaton: C. Nickalls, G. Miller, P. Nickalls and C. Miller. 

1912.—Old Cantabs: Capt. G. Bellville, F. Freake, W. Buckmaster and 
Lord Wodehouse. 

1913.—Quidnuncs: Duke of Penaranda, Capt. E. Palmes, Capt. H. Tom- 
kinson and Capt. F. Barrett. 

1914.—Old Cantabs: Capt. G. E. Bellville, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckmaster 
and Lord Wodehouse. 


HURLINGHAM INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT 
(Instituted 1878) 
Conditions: 
1. Open to any regiment of British Cavalry, Infantry, the Royal Engi- 
neers, and the Royal Artillery quartered in the British Isles. 
2. Grouping for the Inter-Regimental: 
1st Group—London District, Eastern and Northern Commands. 
2nd Group—Aldershot and Southern Commands. 
3rd Group—Irish Command. 
3. Entries shall be sent to the Hon. Secretary on or by May 28. 
4. The Ante-Semi-Final, the Semi-Final, and Final Ties shall be played 
in London. 
The Preliminary Ties shall be played on grounds as near as possible 
to stations where regiments are quartered. 


Winners: 
1878.—5th Lancers. 1889.—9th Lancers. 
1879.—5th Lancers. 1890.—9th Lancers. 
1880.—16th Lancers. 1891.—9th Lancers. 
1881.—16th Lancers. 1892.—13th Hussars. 
1882.—5th Lancers. 1893.—10th Hussars. 
1883.—7th Hussars. 1894,—13th Hussars. 
1884.—7th Hussars. 1895.—13th Hussars. 
1885.—7th Hussars. 1896.—9th Lancers. 
1886.—7th Hussars. 1897,—Inniskillings. 
1887.—5th Lancers, 1898.—Inniskillings. 
1888.—10th Hussars, 1899.—7th Hussars. 
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1900—1902.—No Tournament (War in South Africa). 


1903.—17th Lancers; Capt. R. Carden, Major W. Til 
Col. D. Haig. J ilney, A. F. Fletcher and 


1904.—17th Lancers: Capt. R. Carden, Major W. Tilney, Capt. A. Fletcher 
and Lt.-Col. B. P. Portal. 


1905.—Inniskillings: Capt. T. Gibson, Major G. Ansell, Capt. E. Paterson 
and Major N. Haig. 


1906.—20th Hussars: J. S. Cawley, C. McG. Dunbar, Capt. H. Hessey and 
B.A. P. Schreiber. 

1907.—20th Hussars: J. S. Cawley, B. A. P. Schreiber, Capt. H. Hessey 
and Capt. H. Lee. 

1908.—11th Hussars: F. H. Sutton, Capt. P. Fitzgerald, M. L. Lakin and 
Capt. C. L. Rome. 

1909.—11th Hussars: Major T. Pitman, Capt. F. Sutton, Capt. M. Lakin 
and Major P. Fitzgerald. 

1910.—Royal Horse Guards: Capt. G. Bowlby, Capt. Lord A. Innes-Ker, 
J. F. Harrison and Capt. H. Brassey. 

1911.—4th Dragoon Guards: Capt. A. Carton de Wiart, Capt. C. Hornby, 
Major B. Mathew-Lannowe, Capt. C. Hunter. 

1912.—Royal Horse Guards: Capt. G. Bowlby, Capt. Lord A. Innes-Ker, 
Capt. H. Brassey and Capt. J. Harrison. 

1913.—15th Hussars: B. Osborne, Capt. Hon. D. Bingham, Capt. F. 
Barrett and M. A. Muir. 

1914,—12th Lancers: E. H. Leatham, Capt. T. Badger, B. G. Nicholas and 
W.R. Wyndham-Quin. 


SOCIAL CLUBS’ CUP 
Played at Hurlingham. Instituted 1897. 


Conditions: 

Open to teams composed of recognized Social Clubs in London or 
Country. Teams whose aggregate handicap exceeds 26 points are not 
eligible. 

Winners: 
1897,—White’s. 1898,—Raleigh. 
1899.—Nimrod. 
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1900.—Pitt, Cambridge: W. McCreery, F. Freake, W. Buckmaster, L. 
McCreery and C. D. Miller. 
1901.—Orleans: F. Hargreaves, F. Menzies, F. Freake and L. McCreery. 
1902.—Orleans: F. Menzies, F. Freake, W. Buckmaster and F. Hargreaves. 
1903.—White’s: Lord Shrewsbury, G. Miller, P. Nickalls and C, Miller. 
1904.—White’s: Capt. Heseltine, Capt. H. Wilson, Lt.-Col. Renton and 
P. Nickalls. 
1905.—White’s: Lord Shrewsbury, G. Miller, P. Nickalls and C. Miller. 
1906.—White’s: Lord Shrewsbury, G. Miller, P. Nickalls and C. Miller. 
1907.—Not finished. 
1908.—White’s: Lord Shrewsbury, G. Miller, Capt. C. de Crespigny and 
C. Miller. 


1909.—Cavalry Club ‘‘ A ’’: W. Beatty, W. J. Jones, Capt. E. Miller and 
Major MacLaren. 


1910.—Bath: Capt. G. Heseltine, Lord Dalmeny, W. Buckmaster and Lord 
Wodehouse. 


1911.—White’s: Earl of Shrewsbury, Duke of Westminster, P. Nickalls and 
C. Miller. 


1912.—Argentine: J. Lynch-Staunton, J. Traill, H. Schwind and J. A. E. 
Traill. 


1913.—Royal Automobile: Capt. T. Melvill, Sir Cecil Graham, A. Grisar 
and F. Rich. 


1914.—Cavalry Club: Capt. J. C. Darling, Capt. C. G. Mangles, Capt. F. B. 
Hurndall and Mr D. C. M. Beech. 


WHITNEY CUP TOURNAMENT 


Instituted 1910 for Challenge Cup presented by Mr H. P. Whitney 
(Meadowbrook, U.S.A.) 


Conditions: 


Open to any team where aggregate handicap is not less than 22 points. 
In conceding or receiving a start, a point shall represent a goal. Final 
played alternately at Hurlingham and Roehampton. 
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Winners: 


1910.—1st Life Guards: J. Astor, Capt. Lord H. Grosvenor, 


G. Miller 
Mundy and Capt. E. Brassey. 


1911.—Royal Horse Guards: Viscount Castlereagh, Capt. G. Bowlby, 
Capt. Lord A. Innes-Ker and J. Harrison. 


1912.—Wild Horse: J. Lynch-Staunton (and J. Campbell), J. Traill, 
H. Schwind and J. A. E. Traill. 


1913.—Quidnuncs: Duke of Penaranda, Capt. E. Palmes, Lord Ashby St, 
Ledgers and Capt. F. Barrett. 


1914,—12th Lancers: E. H. Leatham, Capt. T. R. Badger, B. G. Nicholas 
and R. S. W. R. Wyndham-Quin. 
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RANELAGH CLUB POLO COMMITTEE 
Lord Wimborne, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Capt. H. C. S. Ashton, 2nd Life Guards.* 
Major S. L. Barry, D.S.O.* 
Major Edgar H. Brassey, M.V.O., Ist Life Guards.* 
Major P. B. Cookson.* 
Brig.-Gen. H. De B. De Lisle, C.B., D.S.O.* 
Lt.-Col. G. J. Fitzgerald, M.V.O., Royal Horse Guards.* 
Captain the Hon. F. E. Guest, M.P. 
The Earl of Harrington. 
Major H. Romer Lee.* 
E. B. Sheppard, Esq.* 
Colonel J. Vaughan, D.S.O.* 


Representing County Polo Association: 
The President of the County Polo Association and J. S. Mason, Esq. 


Joint Polo Managers: 
Captain F. A. Gill.* Captain C. MacG. Dunbar.* 


Official Umpire: The Hon. G. Grosvenor.* 


RANELAGH OPEN CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1897) 


Conditions: 


Open to any Team, Club or Regiment whose aggregate is at least 
26 points. 


Winners: 

1897.—Ranelagh. 1904.—Roehampton. 
1898.—Freebooters. 1905.—Roehampton. 
1899.—Freebooters. 1906.—Roehampton. 
1900.—Old Cantabs. 1907.—Old Cantabs. 
1901.—Rugby. 1908.—Ranelagh, 
1902.—Rugby. 1909.—Meadowbrook. 
1903.—Old Cantabs. 1910.—Old Cantabs. 


*On service in the Army. 
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1911.—Royal Horse Guards: Capt. G. Bowlby, 
H. Brassey and J. Harrison. 


1912.—Old Cantabs: G. Heseltine, F, Freake, 
Wodehouse. 


1913.—Tigers: Count J. de Madre, 
L. Cheape. 


1914.—Cavalry Club: B. Osborne, G. H. Phipps-Hornby, Capt. F. B. 
Hurndall and Capt. A. N. Edwards. 


Lord A. Innes-Ker, Capt. 
W. Buckmaster and Lord 


H. Bailston, Capt. R. Ritson and Capt. 


RANELAGH KING’S CORONATION CUP 
(Instituted 1911 for £250 Challenge Cup given by the Ranelagh Club 
Committee) 
Conditions: 
Open only to the Winners of (1) Hurlingham Champion Cup, (2) Rane- 
lagh Open Cup, (3) Inter-Regimental Tournament. 
Winners: 
1911.—Indian Polo Association: Capt. L. St. C. Cheape, Capt. Shah Mirza 
Bey, Capt. R. Ritson, and Capt. V. Lockett. 


1912.—Old Cantabs: Capt. G. Bellville, F. Freake, W. Buckmaster and 
Lord Wodehouse. 

1913.—Quidnuncs: Duke of Penaranda, Capt. E. Palmes, Lord Ashby St. 
Ledgers and Capt. F. Barrett. 


1914.—12th Lancers: E. Leatham, Capt. T. Badger, B. Nicholas and 
R. Wyndham-Quin. 


RANELAGH ALDERSHOT CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1903) 


Conditions: 


Open to Regiments quartered in the Aldershot Command, Eastern 
Command and London District. A one-day tournament. Played under 
handicap. 

Winners: 
1903.—18th Hussars: Capt. H. Cape, Capt. N. St. V. Stewart, Capt. J. Wood 
and Capt. J. Gosselin. 
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1904.—Aldershot Staff: Capt. W. Long, Col. H. de la P. Gough, Major §S., 
Barry and Major J. Vaughan. 

1905.—Royal Horse Guards: Viscount Ingestre, Lord Herbert, Capt. G. 
Fitzgerald and Capt. H. Brassey. 

1906.—8th Hussars: J. Blakiston-Houston, Major F. Wormald, Capt. Sir 
C. B. Lowther and Capt. G. Mort. 

1907.—16th Lancers ‘‘A ’’: Capt. G. Bellville, Col. H. de la P. Gough, 
Capt. C. Campbell and Major G. Tuson. 

1908.—16th Lancers: E. H. Beddington, M. Graham, W. Shannon and 
H. C. L. Howard. 

1909.—(Ground too wet for play.) 

1910.—7th Hussars ‘‘ A ’’: E. G. Cross, Capt. W. Gibbs, E. P. Brassey and 
Capt. C. Rankin. 

1911.—7th Hussars: D. McCalmont, G. Meyrick, Capt. E. Kelly and 
A. C. Watson. 

1912.—Queen’s Bays: C. de Crespigny, Capt. A. Sloane, Major G. Ing and 
Major A. Harman. 

1913.—15th Hussars: R. V. Pollok, R. P. Wells, B. Osborne and J. Godman. 

1914,—15th Hussars “‘ A ’’: J.C. Rogerson, R. P. Wells, Capt. Hon. J.D. Y. 
Bingham and Capt. A. Courage. 


RANELAGH ALDERSHOT INFANTRY CUP (Instituted 1907) 


Conditions: 
Same as for Aldershot Challenge Cup, except that it is only open to 
Infantry Battalions. 
Winners: 
1907.—Irish Guards: J. Harvey, Capt. H. Crichton, Major Hon. G. Morris 
and Sir S. Hill-Child. 
1908.—Irish Guards: J. Guthrie, Major H. Crichton, Sir S. Hill-Child and 
J. Harvey. 
1909.—(Ground too wet for play.) 
1910.—Irish Guards: J. Guthrie, Major H. Crichton, Lt.-Col. Hon. G. 


Morris and Capt. J. Harvey. 
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1911.—Coldstream Guards “A”: Pp, Wyndham, Capt. E. Gregge-Hop- 
wood, Capt. J. Campbell and Capt. J. Gibbs. 


1912.—School of Mounted Infantry: Capt. A. Watson, Capt. E. Webb, Capt. 
E. Weld Forester and Major G. Parker. 


1913.—Grenadier Guards “‘ A’: M. G. Rasch, Hon. C. Douglas-Tennant, 
Capt. Lord Francis Scott and T. S. Rose. 


1914.—Coldstream Guards “‘ A ’’: H. de Trafford, Capt. E. B. G. Hopwood, 
Capt. E. Longueville and Capt. E. Gibbs. 


ARMY CUP (RANELAGH) (Instituted 1904 for Challenge Cup presented 
by Lt.-Col. R. S. F. Walker, C.M.G.) 


Conditions: 

Open to Officers Past and Present of His Majesty’s Regular Army, 
classified as follows: 

(1) Teams of Household Cavalry, (2) Dragoons, (3) Dragoon Guards, 
(4) Hussars, (5) Lancers, (6) R.A. and R.E., (7) Brigade of Guards, (8) 
Infantry, and (9) Departments. 

A complete team may be entered from any single regiment, provided 
at least half the team is composed of past officers of the regiment. 


Winners: 

1904.—Roehampton Reservists: (w.0.) Capt. H. Wilson, Capt. E. Miller, 
P. W. Nickalls and Capt. H. Lloyd. 

1905.—Infantry: Capt. L. Jenner, Capt. G. Phipps-Hornby, P. Nickalls and 
U. O. Thynne. 

1906.—Infantry: Capt. L. Jenner, U. O. Thynne, P. Nickalls and Capt. G. 
Phipps-Hornby. 

1907.—Infantry: Capt. L. Jenner, F. Grenfell, P. Nickalls, and Capt. G. 
Phipps-Hornby. 

1908.—Green Jackets: H. Railston, Capt. L. Jenner, Capt. E. Bell and 
Capt. G. Phipps-Hornby. 

1909-10.—Not played. 

1911.—Dragoon Guards: Capt. R. Oldrey, Capt. G. Heseltine, F. Gill and 


Capt. C. Hunter. 
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1912.—Dragoon Guards: Capt. G. Heseltine, Capt. C. Hornby, Major B. 
Mathew-Lannowe and Capt. C. Hunter 


1913.—Not played. 1914,—Not played. 


RANELAGH SUBALTERNS’ CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1896, lapsed 
1900. Revised under new condition 1904) 


Conditions: 
Open to teams of Subalterns from Regiments of the Regular or Auxiliary 
Forces. 


Winners: 
1896.—9th Lancers. 1898.—Royal Horse Guards. 
1897.—Royal Horse Guards. 1899.—7th Hussars. 


1900-1903.—No Tournament. 

1904.—2nd Life Guards: R. Ogilby, Lord Montgomerie, R. Duff and H. C. 
Ashton. 

1905.—Royal Horse Guards: W. Napier, G. Bowlby, Lord Ingestre and 
Lord Herbert. 

1906.—Iist Life Guards: Hon. G. Wyndham, R. Hamilton-Stubber, Lord H. 
Grosvenor and L. H. Hardy. 

1907.—1st Life Guards: Hon. G. Wyndham, Lord H. Grosvenor, G. Mundy 
and L. H. Hardy. 

1908.—21st Lancers: P. Godfree, G. Gardiner, G. Reynolds and C. C. 
Lister. 

1909.—Ist Life Guards: Lord Somers, J. J. Astor, G. E. Mundy and L. H. 
Hardy. 

1910.—7th Hussars: G. Meyrick, E. Brassey, E. Kelly and A. C. Watson. 

1911.—9th Lancers: A. Bovill, F. Grenfell, A. Edwards and Earl of Rock- 


savage, 

1912.—9th Lancers: R. Benson, G. Phipps-Hornby, A. Edwards and 
J. Porter. 

1913.—12th Lancers: E. Leatham, C. E. Bryant, B. Nicholas and R. 
Wyndham-Quin. 

1914.—12th Lancers: E. Leatham, R. Wyndham-Quin, B. Nicholas and 
J. Eden. 
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RANELAGH TERRITORIAL CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1910) 


Conditions: 
A one-day tournament Open to Teams from any Territorial Regiment. 


Winners: 
1912.—Northants Yeomanry: R. de L. Cazenove, Capt. D. Alexander, Capt. 
Sir C. Lowther and P. Nickalls. 


1913.—Northants Yeomanry: G. Roberts, Capt. D. Alexander, Capt. Sir 
C. Lowther and P. Nickalls. 


RANELAGH NOVICES’ CUP (Instituted 1896) 


Conditions: 
Open to any combination under conditions: 
(1) Aggregate handicap of a team must not exceed 17, and no player 
must have a higher handicap than 6. 
(2) The tournament is confined to members of Ranelagh, County teams 
belonging to the County Polo Association, and teams from Regiments 
quartered in the London District. 


Winners: 
1896.—Fulham Rovers. 1898.—Trekkers. 
1897.—Rovers. 1899.—Trekkers. 
1900.—Trekkers. 


1901.—Eden Park: H. Rich, P. Bullivant, H. Marsham and L. Bucknall. 

1902.—Trekkers: E. Brassey, Capt. L. Jenner, Capt. C. Schreiber and 
W. Thynne. 

1903.—Mr Grenfell’s Team: C. Grenfell, R. Grenfell, F. Grenfell and 
E. Ezra. 

1904.—Tiverton: M. de Las Casas, J. de Las Casas, A. de Las Casas and 
L. de Las Casas. 

1905.—Rotters: W. Burdon, J. Bellville, Capt. J. Phipps-Hornby and 
F. Newman. 

1906.—Ashby St. Ledgers: Capt. Lord Castlereagh, Capt. C. de Crespigny, 


Capt. Hon. F. Guest and Hon. Ivor Guest. re 
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1907.—Colchester: E. Houston, A. Flower, Capt. Sir C. Lowther and Capt. 
Van J. der Byl. 

1908.—Greenjackets: H. Railston, A. Hargreaves, Col. T. Macan and 
Capt. E. Morrison-Bell. 

1909.—Parthians: S. Sanders (and W. Farwell), N. Price, Major G. Powell 
and Capt. C. Hunter. 

1910—Wellington: G. Hargreaves, J. Haig, Capt. A. Harman and Capt. F. 
Cavendish. 

1911.—Capron House: Hon. B. Pearson, Hon. W. Pearson, Capt. H. Ash- 
ton and Lord Dalmeny. 

1912.—Kingsbury “‘ A ’’: Count A. Sigray, A. Grisar, H. Rich (and J. Drage 
and in Final Count L. de la Maza) and H. Gething. 

1913.—Rovers: Major A. Spencer, R. Ogilby, J. Campbell and Major M. 
Courage. 

1914.—Travellers: N. Scott Robson, Earl of St. Germans, J. B. Thomas 
and H. Scott Robson. 


RANELAGH HUNT TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1897 as Hunt Challenge 
Cup and Incorporated 1910 with Ranelagh Hunt Tournament) 


Conditions: 

Open to members of or subscribers to any pack of Foxhounds or Stag- 
hounds in the United Kingdom or abroad, under conditions: 

(1) Aggregate handicap of a team must not exceed 24. 

(2) Each player must have hunted on not less than ten occasions during 
previous season with the Hunt he represents. 

(3) Each player must have subscribed at least £5 to the Hunt or Covert 
Fund during the previous season of the Hunt he represents. 


Winners: 
1907.—Warwickshire: C. Garland, F. Freake, W. Buckmaster and P. 
Nickalls. 
1908-10.—Not played. 


1911.—Mr Fernie’s: Capt. G. Bellville, F. Bellville, Capt. G.Morrison-Bell 
and H. Porter. 
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1912.—Pytchley ‘“‘B”’: H. Drage, Capt. A. Wills, W. Buckmaster and 
J. Drage. 


1913.—Pytchley ‘“‘B ”’: B. Farmer, W. Balding, P. Mayor and J. Drage. 


1914.—East Essex.: Capt. J. Darling, Capt. C. Mangles, D. Beech and 
G. Bairstow. 


RANELAGH POINTS’ CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1907) 


Conditions: 


To be competed for throughout the season by teams invited by the Polo 
Committee. Each team plays the other once during the season. Agsregate 
handicap of a team must not exceed 22. 

Played under special method of scoring. 


Winners: 
1907.—Tigers. 1910.—Not finished. 
1908.—Tiverton. 1911.—Capron House. 
1909.—Tigers. 1912.—Not played. 


1913.—Magpies. 


1914,—Capron House: Hon. W. Pearson, Hon. B. Pearson, U. Thynne and 
Capt. Hon. F. Guest. 
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ROEHAMPTON CLUB 


President: Lieut.-Col. H.H. The Duke of Teck, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
Ist Life Guards.* 


Vice-President: The Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, K.C.V.O. 
Committee: 


Major E. H. Brassey, M.V.O., 
1st Life Guards.* 

Capt. H. E. Brassey, Royal Horse 
Guards.* 

W.S. Buckmaster, Esq. 

Capt. Lord Hugh Grosvenor, 
1st Life Guards.* 

Lieut.-Col. The Earl of Erne, 
M.V.O., D.S.O., Royal Horse 
Guards.* 

Viscount Doneraile. 

A. Tyrwhitt Drake, Esq. 


Col. H. T. Fenwick, M.V.O., D.S.O. 


C. T. Garland, Esq.* 

Lieut.-Col. Neil Haig, 6th Innis- 
killing Dragoons.* 

F. Hargreaves, Esq. 

R. W. Hudson, Esq. 


Walter H. J. Jones, Esq. 

Capt. J. Hardress Lloyd.* 

F. J. Mackey, Esq. 

F. C. G. Menzies, Esq. 

Major E. D. Miller, D.S.O.* 

G. A. Miller, Esq. 

Lord Montgomerie, M.V.O.* 

Lieut.-Col. Hon. H. C. Needham.* 

P. W. Nickalls, Esq.* 

Capt. F. Penn, 2nd Life Guards.* 

Sir H. F. De Trafford, Bart. 

Major Lord Tweedmouth, M.V.O., 
D.S.O., Royal Horse Guards.* 

The Duke of Westminster, 
G.C.V.O.* 

H. Whitworth, Esq.* 

Bernard Wilson, Esq. 

Capt. Herbert Wilson, D.S.O.* 


Managing Director: C. D. Miller, Esq. 
Polo Manager: Major E. D. Miller, D.S.O. 
Secretary: H. G. Arnold. 


ROEHAMPTON OPEN CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1913) 


Conditions: 
Open to any team without restriction. 


Winners: 
1913.—Pilgrims: Capt. T. Melvill, A. Grisar, Capt. E. Wienholtand F. Rich. 


1914.—Old Etonians: E, Horlick, G. Phipps-Hornby, Earl of Rocksavage 


and Capt. J. Harrison. 


*On service in the Army. 
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ROEHAMPTON CUP (Instituted 1902) 


Conditions: 


Restricted to teams composed of players whose aggregate handicap does 
not exceed 30 points. 


Winners: 
1902.—Buccaneers: H. Brassey, Hon. R. Ward, F. Menzies and Hon. D. 
Marjoribanks. 
1903.—Magpies: Capt. L. Jenner, Capt. Heseltine, Capt. H. Lloyd and 
U. Thynne. 


1904.—Students: C. Grenfell, R. Grenfell, M. Nickalls and P. Nickalls. 

1905.—Roehampton: C. Grenfell, R. Grenfell, M. Nickalls and P. Nickalls. 

1906.—Woodpeckers: Capt. H. Wilson, F. Menzies, Capt. Mathew-Lan- 
nowe and Capt. H. Lloyd. 

1907.—Leopards: Capt. L. Jenner, M. Pilkington, M. Nickalls and Capt. 
C. de Crespigny. 

1908.—Leopards: Capt. L. Jenner, Capt. H. Wilson, Capt. C. de Crespigny 
and Hon. Ivor Guest. 

1909.—Beauchamp Hall: Capt. L. Jenner, Capt. J. Fitzgerald, F. Gill and 
Capt. C. Hunter. 

1910.—Ranelagh: Capt. L. Jenner, F. Hurndall, Major P. Fitzgerald and 
Major H. Lee. 

1911.—Tigers: Count J. de Madre, Capt. C. Dunbar, Capt. R. Ritson and 
Capt. L. Cheape. 

1912.—Wanderers: Capt. G. Bellville, Major J. Fitzgerald, Major E. 
Brassey and F. Gill. 

1913.—Pilgrims: Capt. T. Melvill, A. Grisar, Capt. E. Wienholt and F. Rich. 

1914.—-Old Etonians: G. Phipps-Hornby, J. Astor, Earl of Rocksavage and 
Capt. J. Harrison. 


ROEHAMPTON JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP (Instituted 1903) 


Conditions (Revised 1913) 
Open to any team whose aggregate handicap does not exceed 25 points, 
and including no player whose handicap is above 7 points. 
KK 
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Winners: 

1903.—Royal Horse Guards: H. Brassey, Capt. Hon. R. Ward, Duke of 
Roxburghe, Hon. D. Marjoribanks. 

1904.—Roehampton Wanderers: W. Beatty, F. Menzies, H. Schwind and 
Duke of Roxburghe. 

1905.—Mr Grenfell’s Team: R. Grenfell, C. Grenfell, E. Sheppard and 
Ro. Courage. 

1906.—Roehampton: F. Menzies, E. Robson, Capt. Hon. F. Guest (and 
Capt. Mathew-Lannowe) and Capt. C. de Crespigny. 

1907.—Moonlighters: N. Baring, Sir J. Dale, F. Ellison and E. Baron. 

1908.—Magpies “‘A’’: Capt. G. Belleville, Major J. Church, Major G, 
Hobson and Major K. MacLaren. 

1909.—Swillington: S. Meillet, Sir C. Lowther, E. Sheppard and Capt. G. 
Mort. 


1910.—Tigers: Count J. de Madre, E. Palmes, Capt. L. Cheape and Capt. C. 
Hunter. 


1911.—Swillington: Capt. G. Heseltine, Sir C. Lowther, E. Sheppard and 
Major G. Hobson. 

1912.—Pilgrims: H. Rich, A. Grisar, H. T. Rich and J. Drage. 

1913.—Pilgrims: Capt. T. Melvill, A. Grisar, Capt. E. Wienholt and Lord 
Dalmeny. 


1914.—Coxwell House: M. Kingscote, R. Belmont (replaced in Final by 
S. Barton), Sir C. Graham and Hon. A. Hastings. 


ROEHAMPTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ CUP (Instituted 1901) 


Conditions: 
Open to any team the members of which have been at the same Public 


School. No player eligible to represent his School unless he spent two years 
there. 


Winners: 


1901.—Old Marlburians: Capt. L. Jenner, E. Sheppard, G. Miller and 
C. Miller (played at Ranelagh). 


1902.—Old Marlburians: Capt. L. Jenner, E. Sheppard, G. Miller and 
on C. Miller. 
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1903.—Old Marlburians: Capt. L. Jenner, 


C. Miller. 


1904.—Old Harrovians: W. Jones, Lt.-Col. Renton, Capt. G. Miller and 
Capt. Hon. D. Marjoribanks, 


1905.—Old Rugbeians: C. Nickalls, M. Nickalls, P. Nickalls and Major A. 
Pirie. 

1906.—Old Marlburians: Capt. L. Jenner, E. Sheppard, G. Miller and 
C. Miller. 


1907.—Old Marlburians: Capt. L. Jenner, E. Sheppard, G. Miller and 
C. Miller. 


1908.—Old Marlburians: Capt. L. Jenner, E. Sheppard, G. Miller and 
C. Miller. 


1909.—Not played. 


1910.—Old Marlburians: Capt. L. Jenner, G. Miller (and Capt. M. Lakin) 
E. Sheppard and C. Miller. 


1911.—Old Etonians: R. Grenfell, F. Grenfell, Earl of Rocksavage and 
Capt. E. Brassey. 


1912.—Old Marlburians: G. Miller, E. Sheppard, Capt. M. Lakin and 
C. Miller. 


1913.—Old Etonians ‘“‘A ’’: G, Phipps-Hornby, Capt. H. Wilson, Earl of 
Rocksavage and Capt. F. Harrison. 

1914,—Old Etonians ‘‘ A ’’: Sir J. Ramsden, Capt. H. Wilson, Ivor Buxton 
and Lord Wodehouse. 


E. Sheppard, G. Miller and 
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CHIEF TOURNAMENTS AND CLUBS 
IN EUROPE 


The following lists were compiled before the outbreak of war. They are retained as being of at least an historic 
interest, since they show the extent to which the game had spread on the Continent up to August, 1914. No 
polo will probably be played during the war, and in some countries none for years afterwards. Yet, no doubt, in 
time there will be a revival of the game of polo. The list set forth in the English section of this Appendix cannot 
fail to impress soldiers all over the world with the conviction of the value of polo for those who follow the pro- 


fession of arms. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


TOURNAMENTS 
VIENNA CHAMPION CUP (Instituted 1912).—Conditions: Open to 
teams representing any polo club, provided that each side includes at least 
three members of that club. 


VIENNA CLUB’S KOTTINGBRUNNER CONTINENTAL CHAMPION 
CUP (Instituted 1911).—Conditions: Open to teams representing any 
country; all four players in each must be of the same nationality. 


VIENNA KOTTINGBRUNNER CHAMPION CUP (Instituted 191 1).— 
Conditions: Open to teams representing any polo club, provided that each 
side includes at least three members of that club. 


VIENNA NOVICES’ CUP (Instituted 1911).—Conditions: Open to teams 
representing the polo clubs of Hamburg, Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna or 
Budapest. No team may include more than two players who have won 
any International Tournament. Each team plays every Other. 


CLUBS 
BUDAPEST (Budapesti Polo Club).—Founded 1902. Hon. Sec.: Laszlo 
de Magyar, 17 Semmelweis utca, Budapest, Hungary. Manager: Herbert 
T. Rich, 40 Esterhazy Gasse, Budapest. Capt. and Pres.: Count Geza 
Andrassy. No Entrance Fee. Annual Subscription: 100 kronen (4gs.); Non- 
Playing (founders of), 500 kronen (20 ¢s.); Ladies, 250 kronen (10 gs.). 
Ground (boarded) in centre of racecourse (Town Park). 


VIENNA (Weiner Reit-und Polo-Klub).—Founded 1911. Sec.: Capt. 
Mittenhuber, Kottingbrunn, N. Austria. Man.: J. H. Muir (19th Lancers, 
Indian Army). Capt.: Prince Vincenz Auersperg. Pres.: Count Heinrich 
oe Ann, Sub.: 100 kronen (£4 3s. 6d.); Non-Playing 
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members pay in addition an Entrance Fee of 300 kronen (£12 10s.); Players 
from abroad (introduced by two members), £1 per month. Two Grounds 
one at Freudenau Racecourse (two miles from Vienna), and the other at 
Kottingbrunn Racecourse, twelve miles from Vienna. 


BELGIUM 


CLUBS 


ANTWERP (Antwerp Polo Club).—Founded 1905. Hon. Sec.: Ed. Mas- 
sart, 40 Rempart Kipdorp, Antwerp. Founder, Pres., and Capt.: Alfred 
Grisar, 48 Rempart Kipdorp, Antwerp. Sec.: William Baruh, 201 de 
Bosschaert Street, Beerschot, Antwerp. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: £12 
(‘‘ Protector ’? Members, £8); Non-Playing, £1 12s.; Foreign Members, 
16s. Two Grounds (boarded) at Beerschot. 


BRUSSELS (Polo de Bruxelles).—Founded 1909. Hon. Sec. and Man.: 
Major Visschers, 74 Rue de la Concorde, Brussels. No Ent. Fee or Sub. 
Ground (boarded) in centre of Boitsfort Racecourse. 


OSTEND (Polo d’Ostende).—Founded 1903. Man.: Antwerp Polo Club 
and Mr H. T. Rich. Offices during July: Secretariat du Polo, Kursaal, 
Ostende. No Ent. Fee. Sub.: 200 frs. Ground (boarded) in the centre of 
racecourse, adjoining Royal Palace Hotel. 


FRANCE 


TOURNAMENTS 


CHAMPIONNAT DU POLO DE LA COTE D’AZUR (CANNES).— 
Conditions: Open to any duly recognized polo club. 


CHALLENGE PERMANENT (CANNES).—Conditions: Open to any 
team. Only one player with the handicap of seven or more may play in the 
same team. The team may not be exclusively composed of English and 
American players. This cup may be competed for once a week during the 
polo season. 


DEAUVILLE (NORMANDY) INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT 


(Instituted 1895).—Conditions: Open. 
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PARIS INTERNATIONAL CUP (Instituted 1893).—Conditions: Open, 
but no team may include more than one player who ever was on the Hur- 
lingham Recent Form List, or more than one player who has played in the 
winning team of the following tournaments: Hurlingham Champion Cup, 
Roehampton Cup, Ranelagh Open Challenge Cup, Ranelagh Army Cup, 
All-Ireland Open Cup, or Rugby August Tournament. 


CLUBS 


CANNES (Polo de la Cote d’Azur).—Founded 1907. Gen. Managers: 
Capt. E. D. Miller, D.S.O. (The Farm, Spring Hill, Rugby), and C. D. 
Miller. Sec.: Monsieur Izarn, Secretariat du Polo, Casino Municipal, 
Cannes. Pres.: Duc de Guiche. No Ent. Fee. Sub.: Playing, 150 frs. (£6) 
per month; 200 frs. (£8) for season, 20 frs. per day (maximum five days); 
Non-Playing, £2 per month, £4 for season; 150 frs. (£6) per family for 
season; Life Sub. for family, 1,500 frs. (£60). Ground (boarded), and full 
length practice ground and club house near the racecourse and golf club 
at Mandelieu. 


DEAUVILLE (Société du Polo de Deauville).—Founded 1894. Sec.: 
M. de Plument, Polo, Suresnes, Paris; address July 20 to Aug. 31: Hippo- 
drome, Deauville-sur-Mer, Calvados (Normandy). Manager: B. Schreiber. 
Pres.: Duc de Guiche. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: Residents in France, 
200 frs.; Non-Residents, 100 frs. Two Grounds (boarded) in centre of 
Deauville racecourse. 


PARIS (Société du Polo de Paris).—Founded 1892. Sec.: M. de Plument, 
Polo, Suresnes, Paris. Polo Manager: B. Schreiber. Capt. and Pres.: Duc 
de Doudeauville. Ent. Fee: 100 frs. (£4). Ann. Sub.: 300 frs.; Foreign mem- 
bers (10 days free), £4 for one month. Ground (boarded) at Bagatelle, Bois 
de Boulogne, by Neuilly. 


GERMANY 


TOURNAMENT 


FRANKFORT CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1904).—Conditions: Open 
to invited teams from any part of the world. All players must be members 
of a recognized polo club. 
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CLUBS 
BERLIN (Berliner Polo Club).—Founded 1906. Offices: W. 50, Rankestr. 
14, Berlin. Hon. Sec.: Count Fr. yon Montgelas, W. 50, Geisbergstr. 22, 
Berlin. Manager: H. S. Harrison. Capt.: G. Helfft. Ent. Fee: M. 100 (£5). 


Ann. Sub.: M. 100 (£5); Non-Playing, M. 50 (£2 10s.). Ground and club- 
house at Frohnau. 


BREMEN (Bremer Polo Club).—Founded 1908. Hon. Sec.: Dr Soder, 9, 
Richard Waégnerstrasse, Bremen. Capt.: S. Gildemeister. Pres.: B. C. 
Heye. Ent. Fee: 100 M. (£5). Ann. Sub.: M. 100 (£5); Non-Playing: M. 20 
(£1). Ground (boarded) at Vahr bei Bremen. 


FRANKFORT (Frankfurter Polo Club).—Founded 1903. Hon. Sec.: 
Heinrich Andreae, 47 Niedenau, Frankfurt-am-Main. Capt. and Manager: 
Edgar Flinsch, 10 Niederrad. Landstr., Frankfurt-am-Main. Pres.: Carl 
von Weinberg. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: M. 100 (£5); Non-Playing, M. 50 
(£2 10s.). Ground (boarded) and clubhouse in the Schwanheim Forest. 


HAMBURG (Hamburger Polo Club).—Founded 1898. Hon. Sec. and 
Manager: H. Hasperg, jun., Lessinghaus, Gansemarkt 35, Hamburg. 
Pres.: H. Reincke. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: M. 100 (£5); Non-Playing, 
M. 50 (£2 10s.). Two Grounds (boarded) opposite Klein-Flottbeck Railway 
Station. 


HANOVER (Hannoverscher Polo-Klub).—Founded 1904. Hon. Sec.: 
Lieut. Buck, 6 Ul., Reitschule, Hanover. Polo Manager: Rittmeister von 
Rosenberg, Reitschule, Hanover. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: M. 100 (£5); 
Non-Playing, M. 20 (£1). Ground (boarded) on new racecourse, two miles 
from Hanover. 


SPAIN 


TOURNAMENTS 


MADRID OPEN CUP (Instituted 1905).—Conditions: Open. Played at 
Madrid Polo Club. 


MADRID ‘“‘ VILLAVIEJA”’ CUP (Instituted 1909).—Conditions: Played 
annually on the King of Spain’s Royal Polo Ground, at Casa de Campo, 


near Madrid. 
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CLUBS 


BARCELONA (Real Polo-Club de Barcelona).—Founded 1896. Sec.: 
Juan Manuel Bofill, 63, Paseo de Gracia, Barcelona. Manager: Benito 
Mollo. Pres.: Don. Luis Lopez. Ent. Fee: 5¢gs. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs.; Non- 
Playing, £2 10s. Ground (boarded) at Casa Rabia. 


MADRID (Madrid Polo Golf Club).—Founded 1896. Hon. Sec.: Sr. R. 
Fernandez Villaverde, Nuevo Club, Madrid.—Manager: Capt. A. Brown, 
Polo Club, Madrid. Capt.: Sr. J. San Miguel, 5 Orfila, Madrid. Pres.: Duke 
of Arion. Ent. Fee: 50 pesetas (about £1 15s.). Quarterly Sub.: 75 pesetas 
(about £2 12s.). Ann. Sub.: 300 pesetas (about £10 7s.); Non-Playing, 120 
pesetas (about £4 3s.). Ground (boarded) inside the racecourse, 13 miles 
from Estacion del Norte. 


TURKEY 


CLUB 
CONSTANTINOPLE (Therapia Polo Club).—Founded 1896 for polo 
players only; in 1905 club enlarged. Hon. Sec.: Leon Zarifi, Constantinople. 
Pres.: Sir Gerard Lowther (British Ambassador). Ent. Fee: £2 Turkish 
(£1 16s. stg.). Ann. Sub.: £4 Turkish (£3 12s.); Non-Playing, £2 Turkish 
(£1 16s.). Ground (boarded) at Buyukdere, Therapia. 


AFRICA (NORTH) 


ABYSSINIA 
CLUB 
ADIS ABABA (Imperial Club Polo Club).—Founded 1906. Hon. Sec.: 
G. E. Cora, Italian Legation, Adis Ababa. Pres.: Count G. Colli di Feliz- 
zano. Ent. Fee: 100 dol. and 50 dol. (about £10 and £5). Ann. Sub.: 10 dol. 


a month during season; Non-playing, 4 dol. a month during season. 
Ground (unboarded) in centre of racecourse. 
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EGYPT 


TOURNAMENTS 
CAIRO CHAMPION CUP (Instituted 1910).—Conditions: Open. 


CAIRO INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1908).— 
Conditions: Open to military teams of British Corps and Departments 
stationed in Egypt, and officers of the Egyptian Army. 


CAIRO OPEN CUP TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1908).—Conditions: 
Open to any team. 


CAIRO SUBALTERNS’ CUP (Instituted 1907).—Conditions: Open to 
teams of Subaltern officers of British Corps and Departments stationed in 
Egypt, and of the Egyptian Army. 


KHARTOUM COLDSTREAM GUARDS’ CUP.—Conditions: Open to 
teams representing the following small units: (1) Personal Staff of H.E. 
The Sirdar and Governor-General, (2) Headquarters Staff and District 
Staff, (3) Departments, (4) Civil Administration, (5) Cavalry and Mounted 
Infantry, (6) Sudanese Battalions, (7) Egyptian Battalions, (8) Artillery, 
(9) Half Battalions of British Infantry, and any other team which may not 
be included in above. Decision as to eligibility of teams rests with the 
Committee. 


KHARTOUM MORE CUP (Instituted 1908).—Conditions: Open to 
British Officers attached to the Egyptian Army and Soudan Government 
Officials only. _ 


KHARTOUM OPEN CUP.—Conditions: Open to teams from: (1) Staff, 
Egyptian Army, (2) Mounted Troops, Egyptian Army, (3) Egyptian Army 
Infantry, (4) Egyptian Army Departments, (5) Sudan Civil Administra- 
tion, (6) Khartoum Detachment of Army of Occupation. Units can enter 
as many teams as they like. 


CLUBS 
ALEXANDRIA (Sporting Club Polo Club).—Founded 1891. Hon. Sec.: 
Steward in charge of polo, Sporting Club, Alexandria. No Ent. Fee. Ann. 
Sub.: £5 3s.; Non-Playing, £3 12s. Ground (boarded) at Ibrahimieh, 24 
miles from Alexandria. 
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CAIRO (Ghezireh Polo Club).—Founded 1884. Sec. and Manager: K. H, 
Marsham, Khedival Sporting Club, Cairo, Egypt. Pres.: Field-Marshal 
Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum. A branch of Khedival Sporting Club, to 
which Ann. Sub. is 500 P.T. (married) and 360 P.T. (single). Ent. Fee: 
200 P.T. (£2 1s.). Three Grounds (all boarded) at Ghezireh, 1 mile from 
Cairo. 


KHARTOUM.—Founded 1898. Hon. Sec.: Capt. W. J. Poston, R.F.A., 
Egyptian Army, Khartoum. No Ent. Fee. Sub. 14s. per mensem. Six 
Grounds (unboarded) on hard desert at Omdurman. 


MOROCCO 


CLUBS 
CASABLANCA.—Founded 1907. Hon. Sec.: Ernest G. Lomas, British 
Consulate, Casablanca, Morocco. Pres.: N. d’A. Black Hawkins. Ent. Fee: 
50 frs. (£2). Ann. Sub.: 100 frs. (£4); Non-Playing, 50 frs. (£2). Ground 
(boarded) and Clubhouse, 134 miles from town. 


TANGIER.—Founded 1899, and since 1910 run by Tangier Country 
Club Diplomatique. Hon. Sec.: Monsieur Caro, Spanish Legation, Tangier. 
Man. and Capt.: H. W. Kennard, British Legation, Tangier. Pres.: M. de 
Rappard, Dutch Minister. Ent. Fee: 100 pesetas (about £3 10s.) for life, or 
30 pesetas (about 1 gn.) temporary. Ann. Sub.: Non-Playing, 60 pesetas 
(about 2 gns.); for Players, 5 pesetas (about 3s. 6d.) extra per month. 
Ground (unboarded) about 1 mile from Tangier. 


AFRICA (EAST) 


CLUBS 


NAIROBI.—Founded 1903. Joint Hon. Secs.: Capt. A. K. H. O’Brien, 
A.D.C. (Queen’s Bays) and Capt. C. J. Murray, A.D.C. (Coldstream Gds.), 
Nairobi, East Africa Protectorate. Pres.: H. E. Sir E. P. C. Girouard, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: Rs. 15. 
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RHODESIA 


SALISBURY.—Hon. Sec.: W. S. Taberer, Native Commissioner’s 
Offices, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


UMTALI.—Hon. Sec.: John de Gray Birch, J.P., Umtali, Rhodesia. 


SOMALILAND 
BERBERA.—Address Hon. Sec.: Polo Club, Berbera, Somaliland. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


POLO ASSOCIATION 


SOUTH AFRICAN POLO ASSOCIATION.—Lapsed during the War; 
revived 1906. Hon. Sec.: Major P. J. Bailey, D.S.O., 12th Royal Lancers. 
Association Office: Potchefstroom, Transvaal. Clubs affiliated (21) pay 
Ann. Sub. of 1 gn. per 10 members or less, 2 gns. for 20 members or less, 
3 gns. for 30 members or less, increasing pro rata. Association is governing 
body for S. Africa, and enforces Hurlingham Rules, sending a representa- 
tive to the Hurlingham Polo Committee. 


TOURNAMENT 
SOUTH AFRICAN INTER-REGIMENTAL CUP.—Conditions: (a) Open 
to teams of four, from any Regiment of Cavalry, Battalion of Infantry, 
Brigade of Royal Artillery, and Battalion of Mounted Infantry in South 
Africa; (b) The Ent. Fee shall be £5; (c) The Tournament to be played 
under S.A.P.A. Rules. 


CLUBS AT NATAL: 


DURBAN. NATAL CARABINIERS. 
GREYTOWN. NOODSBURG. 
KARKLOOF. REIT VLEI. 

MOOI RIVER. ROSLYN. 
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CLUBS AT ORANGE RIVER COLONY: 
BLOEMFONTEIN GARRISON.—Tempe, Bloemfontein. 
10th HUSSARS.—Tempe, Bloemfontein. 
HARRISMITH. 
2nd MOUNTED INFANTRY (Harrismith). 
5th MOUNTED INFANTRY (Harrismith). 


CLUBS IN TRANSVAAL: 
POTCHEFSTROOM. 
PRETORIA. 
PRETORIA GARRISON. 
1st ROYAL DRAGOONS.—Roberts Heights, Pretoria. 


RAND (Johannesburg).—Hon. Sec.: C. F. W. Burbury, P.O., 
Box 2960, Johannesburg. 


ASIA 


ARABIA 


TOURNAMENT 
ADEN TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1900).—Conditions: Open. 


CLUB 


ADEN (Aden Polo Club).—Founded 1884. Hon. Sec.: W. E. Murray, 
Aden. Ent. Fee: Rs. 30 (£2). Ann. Sub.: Rs. 43 (£2 16s.). Ground (un- 
boarded) at Khor Maksar, on the isthmus which joins Aden to mainland, 
5 miles from Aden and 7 miles from Str. Point. 


BURMA 


TOURNAMENT 


BURMA POLO ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1893).— 
Conditions: Open. 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


TOURNAMENTS 
SELANGOR SPOONER CUP.—Conditions: Open. 


SINGAPORE K. O. R. CUP (Instituted 1900).—Conditions: Open to 


teams representing any recognized polo club in the Straits Settlements or 
Federated Malay States. 


CLUBS 


PENANG.—Founded 1912. Hon. Sec.: W. T. Chapman, Penang, Straits 
Settlements. Pres.: Hon. M. C. Mitchell. 


SELANGOR (Federated Malay States).—Founded 1904. Hon. Sec.: 
A. A. Henggeler, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor. Pres.: E. L. Brockman, 
C.M.G. Only members of Selangor Turf Club eligible for membership. 
Ent. Fee: Players, 25 dol. Sub.: 4 dol. per month; Non-Playing, 10 dol. 
per annum. 


SINGAPORE.—Founded 1899. Hon. Sec.: G. E. Venning Thomas, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. Pres.: Maj.-Gen. F. E. Stephenson, C.B. 
Only members of the Singapore Sporting Club eligible for membership. 
Ent. Fee: 10 dol. Sub.: 5 dol. per month. Non-Playing, 5 dol. per annum. 


TAIPING (Federated Malay States).—Hon. Sec.: Taiping P.C., Perak, 
Federated Malay States. 


INDIA 


INDIAN POLO ASSOCIATION.—Founded 1891. Hon. Sec.: Major J. J. 
Richardson, 13th Hussars, Meerut. Governing Body for India; adopted 
Hurlingham Rules, March, 1907, and now has three representatives on 
Hurlingham Polo Committee. Ent. Fee: 5 Rs. Ann. Sub.: 10 Rs. All Sta- 
tion, Regimental, and Battery Polo Clubs eligible for membership (168 
affiliated) and Native Teams may also be admitted as Hon. Members 
without voting powers (19 belong). Indian Polo Year begins April 1, and 


ends following March 31. 
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INDIAN POLO ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE, 1913-14 


President: Brigadier-General W. E. Peyton, C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. F. G. H. Davies, The Q. O. Corps of Guides, Mardan, 1st Division, 
Peshawar. 

Lt.-Col. R. N. Smyth, 21st (E. O. I.) Lancers, 2nd Division, Rawalpindi. 

Major H. F. Wickham, Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards, Umballa, 3rd Divi- 
sion, Lahore. 

Capt. J. C. R. Gannon, 23rd Cavalry, F. F., 4th Division, Quetta. 

Lt.-Col. R. C. Stephen, 14th (King’s) Hussars, 5th Division, Mhow. 

Major A. G. Bremner, R.E., 6th Division, Poona. 

Lt.-Col. N. W. Haig, 6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons, Mhow, 7th Division, 
Meerut. 

Major G. M. Mort, 8th (King’s Royal Irish) Hussars, 8th Division, Lucknow. 

Capt. E. St. C. Gray, 34th Poona Horse, 9th Division, Secunderabad. 

Honorary Secretary Indian Cavalry Polo Tournament, Delhi. 

Colonel Forbes, Civilian Member, Bombay. 

E. C. Apostolides, Esq., Civilian Member, Calcutta. 

Major J. J. Richardson, 13th Hussars, Honorary Secretary, Indian Polo 
Association, Meerut. 


INDIAN POLO ASSOCIATION RULES AND REGULATIONS 
1. This Club shall be called the *‘ Indian Polo Association,’’ 


2. All Station, Regimental, and Battery Polo Clubs can become Members 
of the Indian Polo Association on payment of a donation of 5 Rs. 


3. Each Member of the Indian Polo Association in India shall pay an 
annual subscription, payable in advance on the Ist April, of Rs. 10 to the 
Association. A copy of the calendar for the year will be sent to each Member 
free of charge. 


4, Members who may fail to pay their annual subscription by the Ist 
April will be left out of the list of members published for the year. If, after 
due notice, the subscription remains unpaid on the Ist June, the name will 
be struck off the books of the Association, and a fresh donation will be 
charged, before the member can be reinstated. 


5. Indian teams may be admitted as Honorary Members of the Indian 
Polo Association without voting powers, 
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6. The Indian Polo Association Shall consist of an unlimited number of 
Members. 


7. The following gentlemen shall act ex-Officio as Honorary Stewards of 
the Club: 


Honorary Secretary, Indian Polo Association. 


es if Inter-Regimental Polo Tournament, 
ns Pe Indian Cavalry Polo Tournament, 

A * Infantry Polo Tournament. 

Es a. Punjab Polo Tournament. 

as + Calcutta Polo Club. 

AS a Bombay Polo Club. 


” 9 Madras Polo Club (Ootacamund), 
os Af Quetta Polo Club. 
With power to add to their number. 


8. The affairs of the Club shall be managed by a Committee of the Indian 
Polo Association, who shall be elected annually. All matters concerning 
the distribution of Surplus Funds shall be in the hands of the Committee. 


9. This Committee shall have control of the funds and of all the property 
of the Club. 


10. Any proposed alteration in the rules or constitution of the Indian 
Polo Association will be submitted by Indian Cavalry Regiments through 
the Secretary, Indian Cavalry Tournament, and by other clubs through 
Divisional or Civilian members of the Committee before 31st January in 
each year, to the Honorary Secretary, Indian Polo Association. Proposals 
received by this date will be circulated to all subscribing clubs, who will 
send in their votes direct to the Honorary Secretary, Indian Polo Associa- 
tion, before Ist March. The result of voting will be published as soon as 
possible after 1st April. No votes received after the 1st day of March can 
be counted. Each subscribing club to have one vote. No member to vote for 
more than one club. 


11. The polo year shall be considered to be from the 1st April in any one 
year to the 31st March in the following year. Any alteration in these rules, 
as well as those of the game, made in accordance with Rule 10, shall have 
effect from the commencement of the polo year. 


12. A Polo Calendar shall be published annually under the authority of 


the Indian Polo Association. 
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RULES FOR THE REGULATION OF TOURNAMENTS 


1. When it is proposed to hold a Tournament, permission shall be 
obtained from the Indian Polo Association, and a prospectus submitted to 
them for approval. 

Any change of conditions or date, due to postponement, or other causes, 
to be submitted to the I. P. A. before publication. 

2. All Tournaments played under the Rules of the Indian Polo Association 
shall be under the management of three Stewards, who shall be elected 
locally. 

3. There shall be a right of appeal to the Stewards upon all questions 
which are not by these Rules declared to be subject to the final decision of 
some other authority, such as umpires, etc.; and the decision of the 
Stewards in all such appeals shall be final. 

4. Any question which may arise in the course of a Tournament, and 
which is not provided for by these Rules, shall be referred for decision to 
the Stewards, who may, if they think fit, refer the matter to the Committee 
of the Indian Polo Association, whose decision shall be final. 

5. The duration of play, and the number of ponies allowed to be played 
by teams in a Tournament, shall be decided locally: provided that the 
maximum duration of play in any match does not exceed sixty minutes, 
all in. 

No player or pony to play for more than one team in any tournament. 

6.In case of the number of competing teams for a Tournament not 
being a power of 2, as 4, 8, 16, etc., all byes to be in the first round. For 
instance, 13 teams competing, 3 are drawn as byes, the remainder play 
off, leaving 8 to play in the second round. 

7. The Honorary Secretary of a Tournament will obtain from the Cap- 
tain of each team, at the conclusion of a Tournament, a correct list of the 
ponies played in the Tournament by his team. Printed forms will be 
supplied by the Honorary Secretary, Indian Polo Association, for this 
purpose. The lists, together with a short description of the Tournament 
for record in the Calendar, will be forwarded to the Honorary Secretary, 
Indian Polo Association, as soon as possible after the conclusion of the 
Tournament, 

8. No pony without an Indian Polo Association certificate or a certificate 
of measurement fourteen hands one inch, or under, from an authorized 
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measurer of the Association or from an official measurer of the Calcutta 
or Western India Turf Clubs granted since 1st April, 1899, or Hurlingham 
of 14.1 since 1905, shall be allowed to play in a Tournament, except when a 
local measuring is sanctioned. 


9. The Honorary Secretary of a Tournament will be responsible that a 
fee of Rs. 2 is collected for each pony, with a C.T.C., W.I.T.C. or Hurling - 
ham certificate, that has not been previously registered as a polo pony, 
before such pony is allowed to play. 


10. A measuring of ponies for Indian Polo Association certificates by a 
selected measurer will be arranged and sanctioned, when possible, on any 
date and at any place it may be desired. Applications for such measurings 
should be made to the Divisional or Civilian Member, Indian Polo Associa- 
tion Committee, if possible one month before the measuring is required. 
In the application the number of ponies, for which the measuring is 
requisitioned, should be stated. 


11.In the case of a Tournament, where an Indian Polo Association 
measuring cannot be arranged, a local measurer will be appointed, whose 
measurements will be accepted for that Tournament only. 


12. Any team knowingly playing a pony in a Tournament that has not 
been measured and passed in accordance with these rules, shall be dis- 
qualified for that Tournament. 


13. The following are classed as first-class Tournaments: 
The Inter-Regimental Polo Tournament, 
The British Infantry Polo Tournament, 
The Indian Cavalry Tournament, 
The Indian Polo Association Championship Tournament, 
and all Tournaments in which there are no restrictions as to composition 
of teams. 

14. All the players in any Tournament played under I. P. A. rules must 
belong to some body which is a member of the Association. The entrance 
fee and annual subscription is so small that any few players combining to 
form a team can join the Association as a member, if they do not severally 
already belong to some body which is a member. 


15. For the assistance of clubs, desirous of playing a Tournament under 
the Handicapping system, a list of players with their Handicaps is pub- 
lished yearly in the Calendar and a supplementary list will be published 
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annually as soon after the Ist of January as is possible. Committees of 
clubs should appoint local Handicapping Committees to handicap local 
players, on the basis of the above list and to alter at the conclusion of 
Tournaments, if necessary, the Handicap of those already in the list. 
These lists should be forwarded to the Honorary Secretary, Indian Polo 
Association, as soon as possible after completion. 


16. No person shall be allowed to officiate as an umpire or a referee in 
any tournament under Indian Polo Association rules without the previous 
sanction of the Committee of the Indian Polo Association. 

Secretaries of Clubs, in submitting the prospectus of a proposed tourna- 
ment, should at the same time submit a list of names from which it is 
proposed to select the referees and umpires for the tournament. 

The names of the actual referees and umpires should be contained in the 
** short description ’’ referred to in Rule 7. 


INDIAN RULES 


Note: In the following only those rules of Indian Polo are given which 
differ from those of the Hurlingham Club. 


1. The height of ponies shall not exceed 14 hands 1 inch, and no pony 
Shall be played either in practice games or matches unless it has been 
registered in accordance with the Rules of Measurement. 


Duration of Play: 


10. The duration of play in a match shall be one hour, divided into eight 
periods of 7} minutes each, with an interval of three minutes after each 
period, except the fourth (or half-time), when the interval shall be five 
minutes. 

The seven first periods of play shall terminate as soon as the ball goes 
out of play after the expiration of the prescribed time; any excess of time 
in any of these periods due to the ball remaining in play being deducted 
from the succeeding period. 

If the ball does not g0 out of play at the expiration of any period of 
7% minutes, the Umpire may, at his discretion, stop the game, and on play 
being resumed after the usual interval, shall throw in the ball at the place 


where the game was stopped towards the nearest side of the ground in a 
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direction parallel to the two goal lines, and between the Opposing rank of 
players. 

N.B.: The Umpire shall not stop the game when the ball is within thirty 
yards of either goal unless it is unavoidable and it is desirable that the 
game shall be stopped when the ball is in such a position that neither side 
shall be favoured thereby. 

The last period shall terminate though the ball is still in play at the 
first stroke of the final bell wherever the ball may be. 

In the case of a tie the last period shall be prolonged till the ball 
Soes out of play. If still a tie after five minutes the width of the goals 
Shall be doubled (sixteen yards). The ball shall be started from the 
centre of the ground and the game continued in periods of 73 minutes, 
with the usual intervals, until one side shall obtain a g0al, which shall 
determine the match. 

The bell shall be rung to signify to the players that the 7} minutes have 
expired, and it shall be rung again when the ball next goes out of play to 
indicate the time for changing ponies. When a bugle is used in place of a 
bell the ‘‘ Halt ’’ is sounded at the end of the last period except in the case 
of a tie, when one will be sounded, the “‘ Halt ’’ in this case only being 
sounded when the winning goal is obtained. 


24. Riding into an adversary in any other way than as defined in Rule 20 
or placing a stick, in a dangerous manner, over or under the body, or 
across the legs, of an adversary’s pony, constitutes dangerous riding. A 
player, however, who deliberately rides his pony up to an adversary, who 
is in possession of, and striking at, the ball, or who deliberately rides his 
pony over the ball to prevent an adversary striking at it, does so at his 
own risk. 


34. If a pony falls, and there is danger to other players, or if a player or a 
pony be injured, the Umpire shall stop the game, but if a pony fall clear 
of the game and in the opinion of the Umpire neither pony nor player is hurt 
and there is no danger to the other players the Umpire shall not stop the 
game. % 

If a player falls off his pony, the Umpire shall not stop the game, unless 
he is of opinion that the player is injured. 

What constitutes a fall shall be left to the Umpire’s decision. 
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INDIAN POLO ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP (Instituted 1900) 


Conditions: 
Open to any recognized Club that is a registered member of the Indian 
Polo Association. 


Winners: 
1900.—Goonah Freebooters. 1905.—Not played. 
1901.—Newar State. 1906.—Pilgrims. 
1902.—Newar State. 1907.—Rajputana Pilgrims. 
1903.—Newar. 1908.—Calcutta Polo Club. 
1904,—Not played. 1909.—Calcutta Polo Club. 


1910.—10th Royal Hussars: Capt. Hon. A. Annesley, M. de Tuyll, E. 
Palmes and W. Palmer. 

1911.—Not played. 

1912.—17th Lancers: Capt. T. Melvill, H. Turnor, Capt. V. Lockett and 
D. Boles. 

1913.—Viceroy’s Staff: R. Benson, Capt. J. Astor, Capt. A. Todd and 
Capt. F. Atkinson. 


INDIAN INTER-REGIMENTAL TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1877) 


Conditions: 


Open to any Regiment of British Cavalry, Battalion of Infantry, Royal 
Engineers, or Royal Artillery in the same division; or any two regiments 
of Native Cavalry or Native Infantry in the same division may combine to 
form one team. No natives shall play in the tournament. 


Winners: 

1877,.—9th Lancers. 1886.—8th Hussars. 
1878.—9th Lancers. 1887.—8th Hussars. 
1879 and 1880.—Not played. 1888.—17th Lancers. 
1881.—10th Hussars. 1889.—17th Lancers. 
1882.—10th Hussars. 1890.—5th Lancers. 
1883.—9th Lancers. 1891.—7th Hussars. 
1884.—9th Lancers. 1892.—Queen’s Bays. 
1885.—9th Lancers. 1893.—Queen’s Bays. 
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1894.—Queen’s Bays. 1902.—15th Hussars. 
1895.—7th Hussars. 1903.—15th Hussars. 
1896.—Durham Light Infantry. 1904.—15th Hussars. 
1897.—Durham Light Infantry, 1905.—15th Hussars. 
1898.—Durham Light Infantry. 1906.—9th Lancers. 

1899.—4th Hussars. 1907.—10th Hussars. 
1900.—3rd Rifle Brigade. 1908.—10th Hussars. 
1901.—20th Hussars. 1909.—10th Hussars. 


1910.—10th Hussars: Capt. Hon. A. Annesley, E. Palmes, Lt.-Col. J. 
Vaughan and W. Palmer. 

1911.—10th Hussars: Capt. Hon. A. Annesley, Capt. W. Gibbs, E. Palmes 
and W. Palmer. 

1912.—10th Hussars: Capt. W. Gibbs, E. Fielden, E. Palmes and W. 
Palmer. 


1913.—17th Lancers: Capt. T. Melvill, H. Turnor, Capt. V. Lockett and 
D. Boles. 


INDIAN SUBALTERNS’ TOURNAMENT (lInstituted 1804) 


Conditions: 
Open to teams of Subalterns, under ruies that govern Indian Inter- 
Regimental Tournaments. 


Winners: 

1910.—10th Hussars: M. de Tuyll, E. Palmes, R. Gordon-Cumming and 
W. Palmer. 

1911.—2nd Rifle Brigade: H. Scott, H. Railston, S. Drummond and 
A. Tod. 

1912.—10th Hussars: E. Fielden, Sir B. Brooke, E. Palmes and W. Palmer. 

1913.—1st Dragoon Guards: S. Hawkins, H. Fleming, H. Hatfield and 
E. Sprot. 


INDIAN INFANTRY TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1884) 


Conditions: 


Open to a team from any Battalion of British Infantry, or any Regiment 


of Native Infantry. 
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1884.—1st King’s O. B. 
1885.—1st King’s O. B. 
1886.—I1st Duke of W. R. 
1887.—1st Duke of W. R. 
1888.—1st Duke of W. R. 
1889.—1st King’s O. S. B. 
1890.—2nd Royal I. R. 
1891.—2nd West Y. R. 
1892.—2nd Gloucester R. 
1893.—2nd Gloucester R. 
1894,—2nd Durham L. I. 
1895.—2nd Durham L. I. 
1896.—2nd Durham L. I. 


Winners: 


1897.—2nd Durham L. I. 
1898.—Not played. 
1899.—2nd South W. B. 
1900.—3rd Rifle Brigade. 
1901.—3rd Rifle Brigade. 
1902.—2nd Queen’s. 
1903.—2nd Queen’s. 
1904.—I1st Seaforths. 
1905.—2nd King’s R. R. 
1906.—1st Durham L. I. 
1907.—2nd Rifle Brigade. 
1908.—Queen’s W. Surrey R. 
1909.—2nd Rifle Brigade. 


1910.—1st Durham Light Infantry: Capt. C. Matthews, Capt. J. Jeffreys, 
Major C. Luard and Capt. H. Wallace. 


1911.—2nd Rifle Brigade: Capt. L. Harrison, H. Scott, H. Railston and 
A. Tod. 


1912.—Durham Light Infantry (ist Battalion): J. Churchill, B. Turner, 
Capt. H. Wilkinson and Major C. Luard. 


1913.—Welsh Fusiliers (2nd Battalion): L. Stable, L. Ormrod, G. Thomas 
and Capt. R. Johnson. 


INDIAN NATIVE CAVALRY TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1883) 


Conditions: 


Open to all Regiments of Indian Cavalry. Teams must play at least three 
British officers. The fourth player may be a Native officer. 


Winners: 


1883.—12th Bengal Cavalry. 
1884.—11th Bengal Lancers. 
1885.—18th Bengal Cavalry. 
1886.—18th Bengal Cavalry. 


1887.—9th Bengal Lancers. 


1888.—18th Bengal Lancers. 


1889.—Not played. 
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1890.—9th Bengal Lancers. 
1891.—9th Bengal Lancers. 
1892.—14th Bengal Lancers. 
1893.—9th Bengal Lancers. 
1894,—9th Bengal Lancers. 
1895.—18th Bengal Lancers. 
1896.—18th Bengal Lancers. 
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1897.—2nd Central India Horse. 1904.—11th (P.W.O.) Lancers 

1898.—8th Bengal Cavalry. 1905.—18th Tiwana Lancers, 

1899.—18th Bengal Lancers. 1906.—The Guides Cavalry. 

1900.—18th Bengal Lancers. 1907.—26th Light Cavalry. 

1901.—18th Bengal Lancers. 1908.—4th Cavalry. 

1902.—18th Bengal Lancers. 1909.—39th Central India Horse. 

1903.—19th Bengal Lancers. 
1910.—39th Central India Horse: Jemdr. Mahomed Bahadur Khani, Col. W. 

Watson, Capt. A. Hewlett and Capt. J. Todd. 


1911.—39th Central India Horse: Jemdr. Malik Mahomed Bahadur, D. 
Fraser, Capt. A. Hewlett and Capt. H. Gelsford. 

1912.—27th Cavalry: J. Kirkwood, Capt. D. Wilson, Capt. R. Henderson 
and E. Atkinson. 


1913.—18th Lancers: S. Railton, Lt.-Col. F. Maxwell, Capt. R. Gwatkin 
and Capt. A. Mills. 


INDIA 
Besides the numerous Service Clubs throughout the country, that vary 
according to regiments stationed there, there are the following clubs 
affiliated to the Indian Polo Association. 


CLUBS 
Abbotabad P.C. Meerut P.C, Sonari P.C. 
Abu P.C. Mhow P.C. Surma Valley Polo As- 
Ahmednagar P.C. Mozufferpore P.C. sociation. 
Belgaum P.C. Multan P.C. Allahabad Gymkhana. 
Calcutta P.C. Mysore P.C. Annandale Gymkhana. 
Cawnpore P.C. Neemuch P.C. Bangalore Gymkhana. 
Dacca P.C. Nowgong P.C. Bareilly Gymkhana. 
Dooar P.C. Pachmarhi P.C. Bombay Gymkhana. 
Delhi P.C. Peshawar P.C. Jubbulpore Gymkhana. 
Firozepore P.C. Purulia P.C. Lucknow Gymkhana, 
Fyzabad P.C. Quetta P.C. Madras Gymkhana. 
Jhansi P.C. Rawalpindi P.C. Nagpur Gymkhana. 
Jhelum P.C. Roorkee P.C. Naini Tal Gymkhana. 
Jullundur P.C. Saugor P.C. NurseerabadGymkhana. 
Kashmir P.C. Sewan P.C. OotacamundGymkhana. 
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Karachee P.C. Shillong P.C. Poona Gymkhana. 

Kohat P.C. Sialkot P.C. Secunderabad Gym- 

Lahore P.C. Sind Hyderabad P.C. khana. 

Majica P.C. Sonepore P.C. Umballa Gymkhana. 
TOURNAMENTS 


THE ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE’? CORONATION CHALLENGE CUP POLO 
TOURNAMENT, 1913.—Prize: A Cup presented by the Proprietors of 
‘* Country Life.”’ 

The Preliminary Ties were played off at Umballa Dera Ismail Khan, 
Lahore Cantonments, Ferozepore and Nowshera, and the Final at Lahore 
by 31st March, 1913. 

Teams competed at Umballa: 


ist K. D. G.’s Subalterns Riding Course. 
1. Mr Hatfield 4 
2. Mr Hawkins 5 Scratched. 
3. Mr Sprot 2 
4. Mr Fleming 3 
Ist K. D. G.’s ‘fA’? Team. 30th Lancers. 
1. Capt. Rasbotham 6 1. Major Barnard 4 
2. Capt. Renton 3 2. Mr Lucas 4 
3. Mr Cooper 2 3. Jemr. Natha Singh 5 
4, Major Wickham 7 4. Capt. Raymond 4 
9th Hodson’s Horse. ist K. D. G.’s ‘‘B”’ Team. 
1. Major Rowcroft 4 1. Colonel Hulton 2 
2. Capt. Atkinson 9 2. Capt. Spurrier 2 
3. Mr Vigors 4 3. Capt. Turner 0 
4. Mr Corbett 3 4. Mr Ward 0 
Bye: 
Umballa Gymkhana. 
1. Mr Seymour, 9th H. H. 2 
2. Capt. de Burgh, 9th H.H. 4 
3. Mr Richardson,R.H.A. 2 
4 


4. Mr Dawson, R. H. A. 
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First Round: 
Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards “ A ’? Team beat 30th Lancers. 
9th Hodson’s Horse beat Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards “ B ” Team. 


Semi-Finals: 


Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards’ Subalterns beat 1st (King’s) Dragoon 
Guards’ “‘ A ’’ Team by seven goals to three. 


9th Hodson’s Horse beat the Umballa Gymkhana by eleven goals to four. 


Final: 
Ist K. D.G.’s Subalterns beat 9th Hodson’s Horse by eleven goals to nil. 


DERA ISMAIL KHAN 


35th Scinde Horse. Flag Staff Horse. 
1. Capt. Giles. 1. Gen. Sir G. Younghusband. 
2. Col. Shea. 2. Col. Barnard. 
3.Capt. Thompson. _ 3. Capt. Gordon. 
4. Capt. Benwell. 4. Mr Copeland. 


35th Scinde Horse beat the Flag Staff Horse by four goals to four. 


LAHORE CANTONMENTS 


37th Lancers ‘‘ A ’’ Team. The King’s Regiment. 
1. Capt. Stewart. 1. Mr Charsley. 
2. Mr Burt. 2. Mr Goff. 
3. Major Loring. 3. Mr Talbot. 
4. Capt. Benn. 4, Capt. Uniacke. 


37th Lancers ‘‘ A ’’ Team beat the King’s Regiment by ten goals to four. 


Bye: 
37th Lancers *‘ B ’? Team. 
1. Jemdr. Fatteh Muhammad. 3. Capt. Temple. 
2. Capt. Reynolds. 4. Capt. Foster. 


Final: 
37th Lancers ‘‘ B ’’ Team beat 37th Lancers ‘‘ A ’’ Team by six goals to 


four. 
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FEROZEPORE 
Mamdot beat Connaught Rangers by seven goals to six after widened 


goals. 
7th Hariana Lancers beat 7th Lancers ‘‘ B ’’ Team by three goals to two 


after widened goals. 
Final: 


7th Lancers ‘‘ A’? Team beat Mamdot Team by three goals to two after 
widened goals. 


NOWSHERA 
The Guides beat Durham Light Infantry by six goals to three. 


THE PUNJAUB GRAND FINALS OF THE ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE”’ 
POLO TOURNAMENT, 1913. 


Played at Lahore by March 3ist, 1913. 
The following teams entered: 


Peshawar: Ist Lancers. Lahore: 37th Lancers ‘‘ B ’’ Team. 
D. I. Khan: 35th Scinde Horse. Ferozepore: 7th H. Lancers ‘‘A”’ 
Mardan: The Q. O. Corps of Guides. Team. 

Nowshera: Durham L. I. Jullundur: 15th Lancers. 

Jhelum: 21st Cavalry. Umballa: Ist K. D. G.’s Subalterns. 


1st Lancers beat 35th Scinde Horse by ten goals to two. 

The Q. O. Corps of Guides beat the Durham L. I. by sixteen goals to 
three. 

21st Cavalry W. O., 37th Lancers “‘ B ’’? Team scratched. 

7th H. Lancers scratched. 

ist K. D. G.’s Subalterns beat 15th Lancers by four goals to three. 


Semi-Finals: 

The Q. O. Corps of Guides beat 1st Lancers by ten goals to three. 

1st (King’s) Dragoon Guards’ Subalterns beat 21st Cavalry by five goals 
to four. 

Final: 

Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards’ Subalterns beat the Q. O. Corps of Guides 

by three goals to two, 
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AMERICA 


AMERICAN POLO ASSOCIATION.—Founded 1890. The Governing 
Body in the United States. Sec.: W. A. Hazard, 29 Broadway, New York. 
Ann. Sub. for each Club affiliated: 75 dol. (£1 5) (forty-six Clubs affiliated). 
Ann. Meeting in New York. 


1. Constitution: The Polo Association shall consist of an Association of 
Polo Clubs, each to be represented by one delegate, who shall elect at the 
Annual Meeting a Committee of nine, including the Chairman, for the 
term of one year, from the following localities: Four from New York and 
vicinity, two from Philadelphia and vicinity, two from New England and 
one from the West. 


2. The Committee: To have the entire control of all matters relating to 
the Polo Association, and shall be the authority for enforcing the rules and 
deciding all questions relating thereto. They shall have the power to 
appoint all officials for a term not exceeding their own, and to make such 
changes in the rules and by-laws as they may consider necessary. The 
Chairman of the Association shall be a member of the Committee ex- 
officio. 

Any decision of the Committee may, however, be changed by a majority 
vote of the Delegates at a special meeting of the same, provided that such 
reversal shall be made by the Delegates within thirty days after the matter 
in question has been acted upon by the Committee. 

Special meetings of the Delegates shall be called upon the written 
application of any five of the Delegates, and the Secretary shall give at least 
five days’ notice in writing of such meeting to each Delegate. 


3. Election to Membership: Every Club and its Delegate up for election 
shall be proposed and seconded in writing by two Delegates, and the elec- 
tion may take place at any meeting of the Committee. The election to be 
determined by ballot. One black ball in five to exclude. When any Club 
shall withdraw its Delegate, his successor shall be proposed, seconded and 
voted for in like manner. 


4. Subscription: Each Club a member of the Association shall pay an 
annual subscription of 75 dol. All subscriptions shall become due and 
payable in advance on May Ist of each year. The subscription remaining 


unpaid after the 1st of June, is to be considered as in arrear and no Club 
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whose subscription is in arrear shall enjoy any privileges of the Association 
nor take part in any game with members in good standing. 

5. Meetings: The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held on the 
second Tuesday in February, at such place in New York City as the 
Committee may designate. The Committee shall meet once a month or 
oftener, from April to September inclusive. Three members to constitute 
a quorum at the Committee meetings. 

6. Proxies: In the absence of a Club Delegate the President or Secretary 
of such Club may furnish a written proxy to be used at the meeting for 
which it is named. 

7. Minutes: Minutes of the proceedings of every meeting shall be taken 
during their progress by the Secretary; or, in case of his absence, as the 
Chairman shall direct, and be afterwards copied into a Minute Book, to 
be kept for that purpose, and after being read at the next meeting, shall 
be signed by the Chairman of that meeting. 


8. The order of business at the Annual Meetings shall be as follows: 
(1) The noting of the members present. 
(2) Reading of minutes of last Annual Meeting and subsequent 
special meetings. 
(3) Reports of Treasurer and other officers. 
(4) Reports of Special Committees, and consideration of any resolu- 
tions attached thereto. 
(5) Election of officers. 
(6) Deferred business. 
(7) New business. 
The order of business may be suspended on motion by vote of two-thirds 
of the members present. 


9. Conduct of Members: In case the conduct of a Delegate be considered 
injurious to the character or interest of the Association, in the opinion of 
any five members, who shall certify the same in writing to the Committee, 
a meeting of the Committee shall be held to consider the case. 

If the member whose conduct is in question shall not explain the same 
to the satisfaction of the Committee, or if the Committee, acting as Judges, 
shall be of the opinion that the member has committed a breach of the 
Rules of Polo, or of the By-Laws, or been guilty of conduct injurious to 
the interests of the Association, which ought not to be condoned, they 
may call upon such member to resign; or shall request the Club, whose 
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representative he is, to withdraw him and nominate his successor for 
election, and in event of their neglecting to do so, the Committee shall 
have power to expel him, and his Club shall be erased from the list of 
members; provided, always that such expulsion shall only be by a majority 
of two-thirds, at a Committee meeting consisting of not less than five 
members. 

In any case where the expulsion of a Delegate is deemed necessary, the 
decision of the Committee shall be without appeal, and the Club so expelled 
shall have no remedy against the Committee. 


10. A Delegate may issue free tickets of admission to members of the 


Club he represents, good for one week at any Club ground during Associa- 
tion week there. 


GENERAL RULES 


Ground: 


1. The ground should be about 900 feet long by 450 feet wide, with a 
ten-inch guard from end to end on the sides only. 


Goal Posts: 


2. The goal posts should be 24 feet apart, at least 10 feet high, and light 
enough to break if collided with. 


Balls and Mallets: 
3. The ball shall be of wood, with no other covering than white paint; 
33 inches in diameter, and not exceeding 5 oz. in weight. 
Mallets shall be such as are approved by the Committee. 


Periods: 

6.(a) In match games between teams of four there shall be ten (10) 
periods of six (6) minutes each, unless otherwise agreed. 

(b) In match games between teams of three there shall be seven (7) 
periods of six (6) minutes each, unless otherwise agreed. 

(c) In match games between pairs there shall be five (5) periods of six (6) 
minutes each, unless otherwise agreed. 

Three (3) minutes shall be allowed between all periods for change of 
ponies except in match games between teams of four, when seven (7) 
minutes shall be allowed at the end of the fifth period (half time). 

A saddling bell should be sounded three (3) minutes before the seven (7) 
minutes have expired. 
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Eligibility: 

7, A member of a club which is a member of the Polo Association shall 
not play any match games with or against any club which is not a member 
of the Association, nor shall any player play on the team of any club of 
which he is not a member, except on written consent of the Committee, 
and the approval of the captains of the teams entered. 

8. A player shall be handicapped with but one club at a time. 

9. A player shall not play for the same prize on more than one team or 

air. 
. Any player in his first tournament events shall be handicapped at not 
less than one goal and shall so continue until changed by the Committee. 


Entries: 

10. Entries for tournament events shall be made in writing, naming the 
probable players and substitutes, and be accompanied by an entrance fee 
of ten (10) dollars for each player, which is to be returned if the team plays, 
otherwise it is forfeited to the Association. Entries absolutely close on the 
day announced. No conditional entries shall be received. 

The entrance fee for Championship events shall be one hundred (100) 
dollars for each team. 

Drawings: 

11, The drawings for all tournaments shall be made under the Bagnall- 
Wilde system. (This consists of playing a preliminary round to reduce 
the number of contesting teams to two, four, eight or sixteen, thus elimin- 
ating the bye at once, and putting all contestants on the same footing.) 


Uniforms: 
12. Captains shall not allow members of their teams to appear in the 
game otherwise than in Club uniform. 
No one shall be allowed to play in tournament or match games unless he 
wear a safety helmet or a regulation Polo cap. 


Colours: 
13. The Polo Association colours are white and dark blue. 


Championship: 
14. (a) There shall be a Senior and a Junior Championship tournament. 


The Senior Championship shall be open to teams without limit of 
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handicap. The Junior Championship shall be Open to teams whose 
aggregate handicap does not exceed twenty (20) goals, but this limit is 
simply to define the class, and all games in both classes shall be played 
without handicap. 

No player with a higher handicap than five (5) goals on May 15th shall 
compete in the Junior Championship. 

The handicap governing eligibility to Junior Championship teams shall 
be that in force May 15th of the year in which the championship events take 
place. 

(b) In both classes the Championship may be won by default, but in 
such case no individual trophies shall be added. 

(c) Any Club which may enter a team or teams for the Senior or Junior 
Championship of the Polo Association Clubs, shall nominate only players 
directly identified with such Club, and the Committee shall be notified of 
the names of the players composing each team not less than ten days pre- 
ceding the closing of entries. The Committee shall then decide with which 
Club any player is eligible to compete for the Championship events. 

The Committee, by authority vested in it at the Annual Meeting of April, 
1907, have decided that for the year 1908 the Senior and Junior Champion- 
ships shall be distinctly separate events. The winners of the Junior Cham- 
pionship shall not have the privilege of an entry in the Senior Champion- 
ship. 

The eligibility of players of teams for the Junior Championship is to be 
the same as heretofore, that is, no individual player to exceed five goals, 
and the team handicap not to exceed twenty goals. To be played without 
handicap. 

The Senior Championship is open to all, without handicap, including 
players who may have been entered for the Junior Championship. 

The Senior Championship may precede the Junior if the Committee so 
decide. 


FIELD RULES 


Field Captain: 

1. There shall be a Field Captain for each team who shall have the 
direction of positions and plays of his men. He shall have the sole right 
to discuss with the Referee questions arising during the game and to enter 
protests with the Referee, provided that a player fouled may claim the 


foul, Other players shall testify only when requested by the Referee. 
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Referee: 

2. The two Captains shall agree upon a Referee, whose decision shall be 
final in regard to all questions of actual play, but in regard to eligibility 
of players, handicaps, and interpretation of the General Rules, an appeal 
may be made by either Captain to the Committee whose decision shall be 
final. 

Timer and Scorer: 

3. The two Captains shall agree upon a Timer and a Scorer who shall 

perform their duties under the direction of the Referee. 


Goal Judges: 

4, The home Captain shall appoint two Goal Judges, acceptable to the 
visiting captain, each of whom shall give testimony to the Referee at the 
latter’s request, in respect to goals and other plays near his goal, but the 
Referee shall make all decisions. 

Substitute: 

5. Each team should have a substitute in readiness to play in case of 
accident or disqualification. 

6. When a player is replaced by a substitute he cannot return to the team 
the same day, except to take the place of another player who is disabled or 
disqualified. 

7. When a change of players takes place after the game has begun, the 
handicap of the man having the highest number of goals shall be counted. 


Clear Field: 
8. Only players and Referee shall be allowed upon the ground during the 
progress of the game. 
Ends: 
9. The choice of ends shall be determined by the toss of a coin between 
the two Field Captains. 


10. Ends shall be changed after every goal. 


Throw-in: 
11. The game begins when the ball is thrown in by the Referee between 
the contestants who shall each be on his own side of the middle line. 
12. After an interval, the Referee shall throw in the ball when the proper 


signal is given by the Timer, whether all the players are lined up or not. 
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Time Limit: 


13. When the time limit of any period (except the last) expires the signal 
shall be given, but the game shall continue. If the ball does not $0 out of 
play at the expiration of any period of six (6) minutes, the Referee may, 
at his discretion, stop the game, and on play being resumed after the usual 
interval, shall throw in the ball at the place where the game was stopped. 

Such overtime in any period shall be deducted from the time of the 
succeeding period. When the time limit of the last period is reached, the 
signal shall be given and the game shall then cease with the ball in its 
position at the moment of the signal. 

The Referee shall not stop the game when the ball is within thirty yards 
of either goal unless it is unavoidable; and it is desirable that the game 
shall be stopped when the ball is in such a position that neither side shall 
be favoured thereby. 

The last period shall terminate, although the ball is still in play, at the 
first stroke of the final bell, wherever the ball may be. 

When the ball is out of bounds, and the limit of time expires before it is 
put in play, the period ends. 


Tie: 

14. In the event of a tie at the end of the last period, after the usual 
interval, the game shall continue in periods of six (6) minutes each until a 
goal or a safety is made or a foul penalized, which shall determine the 
game. 


Out of Bounds: 

15. When the ball crosses a side line it is out of bounds, and shall be put 
in play by the Referee throwing it between the contestants (lined up as at 
the beginning of the game) toward the middle of the field, and parallel to 
the goal lines, at the point where it went over the boards. He shall throw 
from outside the side boards. 


Knock-in: 

16. When the ball crosses an end line it is out of bounds, and the side 
defending the goal at the end is entitled to a knock-in, the ball being placed 
on the line at the point where it crossed, but in no case nearer to the goal 
posts or to the side boards than ten (10) feet. 


17. A ball must be over and clear of the line to be out. 
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18. When a player having the knock-in causes delay, the Referee may 
throw a ball on the fie!d and call play. No opponent shall come within fifty 
(50) feet of the ball, when placed for a knock-in, until the same has been 
hit by a mallet. As soon as the ball is touched by a mallet, after being 
placed for a knock-in, it is in play, and subject to the rules of play. 


Score: 


19. (a) A goal counts one. 
(b) A safety counts minus one-quarter. 
(c) A foul counts minus one-half; and such other penalty as the Referee 


may impose. 


Goal: 


20. A goal is made when the ball goes over and clear of the line between 
the goal posts, or above the top of the goal posts between centre lines. 


Safety: 

21. Whenever a player, either accidentally or intentionally, gives the 
ball an impetus with his mallet which carries the ball over the goal line he 
is defending, and it touches nothing except the goal posts or the ground 
after leaving his mallet, it shall be deemed a safety. 


Fouls: 


22. The Referee shall declare any violation of Rules 25, 26, 27 and 28 a 
foul, when seen by him, without waiting to have it claimed; or, when not 
seen, upon evidence satisfactory to him. He may suspend the player com- 
mitting the foul for the match, but he shall also impose the usual penalty of 
one-half goal. 


23. When a foul is allowed by the Referee, he may or may not stop the 
game, according to his judgement as to the advantage gained or lost by 
the foul. 


24. In case of repeated or wilful violation of said rules, especially by 
conduct dangerous to the safety of other players, the Referee shall 
suspend the player guilty thereof for the match. 


25. In case of a player being disabled by a foul so that he is unable to 
continue, the side which has been fouled shall have the option (instead of 
providing a substitute) of designating the player on the opposite side whose 
handicap is nearest above that of the disabled player, and the former shall 
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thereupon retire from the game. This penalty shall be in addition to those 


hereinbefore provided, and the game shall continue with each side reduced 
by the above withdrawals. 


Dangerous Riding: 
26. Careless or dangerous horsemanship or a lack of consideration for 
the safety of others is forbidden, 

The following are examples of riding prohibited under this rule: 

(a) Bumping at an angle dangerous to a player or to his pony. 

(b) Zigzagging in front of another player riding at a gallop. 

(c) Pulling across or over a pony’s forelegs in such a manner as to 

risk tripping the pony. 


Right of Way: 

27. (a) The right of way is given to the player who has last hit the ball or 
to the player who has entered safely on the line of the ball between it and the 
last hitter, or (as against players not in possession of the ball) to the player 
who is following nearer than any other player the line of direction of the 
ball. 

Crossing: 

(b) A player shall not cross the player having the right of way, except 
at an unquestionably safe distance; nor shali he pull up in front of the latter 
unless he is far enough ahead to give the latter unquestionably enough 
time to pull up also; nor shall he pull up across the latter under any con- 
sideration whatever. 


Meeting: 


28. Whenever two players are riding in opposite directions for the ball, 
each shall leave the ball on his off-side. 


Other Prohibitions: 


29. (a) A player shall not strike an adversary or his pony with the hands 
or mallet, nor strike the ball when dismounted. 

(b) A player shall not crook his adversary’s mallet, unless he is on the 
same side of the adversary’s pony as the ball, or in a direct line behind, and 
his mallet is neither over nor under the adversary’s pony. The mallet may 
not be crooked unless his adversary is in the act of striking at the ball. 

(c) A player shall not put his mallet over his adversary’s pony either in 


front or behind. 
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(d) A player shall not seize with the hand, strike nor push with the 
head, hand, arm, or elbow, but a player may push with the shoulder, 
provided the elbow be kept close to his side. 

(e) A player requiring a mallet, pony, or assistance from an outside 
person during the game, shall ride to the end or side lines to procure it. 
No person shall come on the field to assist him. 

(f) A player shall not hold the ball in his hand, arm, or lap, nor shall he 
kick or hit the ball with any part of his person. He may, however, block 
the ball with any part of his person or with his pony. 

(g) A player shall not intentionally strike his pony with his mallet. 


Fines: 


30. The Referee shall also have the power to impose a fine (the amount 
to be determined by the Committee) on any team or member of a team 
failing to appear within reasonable time of the hour named for the events 
for which they have entered, or for any misconduct or violation of the rules 
during the progress of the game, and shall report the same in writing to 
the Committee for enforcement. 


Accident: 


31. In case of an accident to a player or toa pony, or to a pony’s gear, 
which in the opinion of the Referee involves danger to a player, he may 
stop the game. It shall not be stopped for a broken or lost mallet, stirrup 
leather, curb chain, or martingale (unless liable to trip a pony). 


Broken Ball: 


32. When a ball is broken or trodden into the ground in such a manner 
as to render it unserviceable in the opinion of the Referee, or when it strikes 
the Referee or his pony so as, in his opinion, to affect the game seriously, 
he may stop the game, and may substitute another ball by throwing it 
toward the middle of the field between the players at the point where the 
event occurred. 


Referee’s Whistle: 


33. In all the above cases the play is not suspended until the Referee’s 
whistle blows, but the game shall be considered stopped at the time the 
event occurred. The ball, when placed again in play, shall be thrown by 
the Referee toward the middle of the field at the point at which the ball was 
when the event occasioning the suspension of the game occurred. 
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Failure to Finish: 


34. In the event of a game being stopped by darkness, or for any cause 
which prevents a finish the same day, it shall be resumed at the point at 
which it stopped, as to score and position of the ball, at the earliest con- 
venient time, unless settled otherwise by agreement between the captains. 


AMERICAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP (Instituted 1910) 


Conditions: 
Open to the world. To be played without handicap. 


Winners: 


1910.—Ranelagh: R. Grenfell, F. Grenfell (and Lord Hugh Grosvenor), 
Earl of Rocksavage and F. Gill. 


1911.—Not played. 


1912.—Cooperstown: F. von Stade, C. Rumsey, M. Stevenson and ‘OF 
Readleston. 


1913.—Cooperstown: F. von Stade, C. Rumsey, C. Beadleston and M. 
Stevenson. 


1914.—Meadowbrook Magpies: N. L. Tilney, J. Watson Webb, W. G. Loew 
and Howard Phipps. 


SENIOR CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP (Instituted 1895) 


Conditions: 


Open to teams without limit of handicap. Any club that may enter a 
team or teams for the Championship of the Polo Association Clubs. 


Winners: 
1895.—Myopia. 1897.—Meadowbrook. 
1896.—Rockaway. 1898.—Meadowbrook. 


1899.—Westchester (by default). 
1900.—Dedham: Allan Forbes, E. Weld, W. Goodwin and J. Crane, jun. 


1901.—Lakewood: C. Snowden, J. Waterbury, jun., Foxhall Keene and 


L. Waterbury. 
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1902.—Lakewood: F. Lyre, J. Cowdin, J. Waterbury and L. Waterbury. 

1903.—Westchester: J. Cowdin, J. Waterbury, H. Whitney and L. Water- 
bury. 

1904.—Myopia: Max Norman, R. Skaw, R. Agessiz and D. Milburn. 

1905.—Not played. 

1906.—Meadowbrook: G. Trynal, J. Waterbury, L. Waterbury and R. 
Beedeman. 

1907.—Not played. 

1908.—Not played. 

1909.—Meadowbrook: J. Phipps, J. Waterbury, L. Waterbury and D. Mil- 
burn. 

1910.—Meadowbrook: J. Phipps, J. Waterbury, H. Whitney and D. Mil- 
burn. 

1911.—Meadowbrook: J. Rawlins, J. Waterbury, M. Stevenson and D. Mil- 
burn. 

1912.—Meadowbrook: E. Reynal, J. Waterbury, Foxhall Keene and L. 
Waterbury. 

1913.—Cooperstown: F. von Stade, C. Rumsey, C. Beadleston and M. 
Stevenson. 


JUNIOR CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP (Instituted 1900) 


Conditions: 
Open to teams whose aggregate handicap does not exceed 20, but limit 
simply to define the class, and all games shall be played without handicap. 


Winners: 

1900.—Philadelphia Country Club: J. Lippincott, M. Rosengarten, jun., 
A. Kennedy and J. McFadden. 

1901.—Rockaway: W. Hazard, R. La Montague, R. Collier and P. Collier. 

1902.—Rockaway: A. Alexander, R. La Montague, F. Courser and P. 
Collier. 

1903.—Lakewood: C. Gould, Jay Gould, R. Gould and B. Nicholl. 

1904.—Rockaway: W. Hazard, B. Chauncey, R. La Montague and P. 
Collier. 
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1905.—Bryn Mawr: A. Brown, H. Harrison, R. Strawbridge and G. 
McFadden. 


1906.—Bryn Mawr Freebooters: A. Brown, W. Kuhn, M. Rosengarten and 
C. Snowden. 


1907.—Bryn Mawr: A. Brown, L. Downing, W. Kuhn and M. Rosengarten. 
1908.—New Haven: J. Thomas, H. Drury, L. Stoddard and W. Webb. 


1909.—New Haven: J. Thomas, H. Drury, L. Stoddard and F. Butter- 
worth. 


1910.—Myopia: A. Ames, H. Tweed, H. Hadden and G. Arnsey. 


1911.—Bryn Mawr: A. Brown, H. Harrison, R. Strawbridge and C. 
Snowden. 


1912.—Cooperstown: F. von Stade, C. Rumsey, F. Prince and C. Beadles- 
ton. 


1913.—Cooperstown: F. von Stade, C. Rumsey, C. Beadleston and C. 
Burke. 


1914.—Meadowbrook Magpies: N. L. Tilney, J. Watson Webb, W. G. Loew 
and Howard Phipps. 


NORTH AMERICA 


CLUBS 
(Affiliated to the American Polo Association) 
BACK RIVER (Montreal).—Hon. Sec.: B. McLennan, St. James’ Club, 
Montreal. 


FISH CREEK (Alberta).—Hon. Sec.: H. G. Woolby, P.O. Box 1,338, 
Calgary, Alta. 


HIGH RIVER (Alberta).—Hon. Sec.: F. C. Turner, High River, Alta. 


MILLARVILLE (Alberta).—Hon. Sec.: A. C. Landale, Millarville, 
Alta. 


MONTREAL (Canada).—Hon. Sec.: Capt. K. G. Strachan, 21 Hospital 
Street, Montreal, Canada. Two grounds (boarded) and a practice ground 


at Carterville, six miles from Montreal. 
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PEKISKO (Alberta).—Hon. Sec.: W. G. Hanson, Pekisko, Alberta, 
N.W.T. 


PINCHER CREEK (Alberta).—Hon. Sec.: G. B. Bolster, Pincher Creek, 
Alta. 


ST. CHARLES COUNTRY (Winnipeg).—Hon. Sec.: F. F. Montague, 
Winnipes. 

TORONTO HUNT.—Hon. Sec.: Major H. C. Bickford, 18 Toronto 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 


WINNIPEG.—Hon. Sec.: W. Lemon, Winnipeg. 


UNITED STATES 


CLUBS 
AIKEN (South Carolina).—Founded 1895. Delegate: John R. Fell. 


ARMY POLO CLUB and Accessory Clubs (West Point, New York)— 
Delegate: Col. Chas. G. Treat, 3rd Field Artillery, Fort Sam. Houston, 
Texas. 


BOISE (Idaho).—Delegate: Herbert F. Lemp. 


BRYN MAWR (Pennsylvania).—Founded 1898. Delegate: Chas. Wheeler 
Ground at Bryn Mawr, ten miles from Philadelphia. Hon. Sec.: A. W. 
Collins, 226 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia. 


BUFFALO COUNTRY (New York).—Founded 1877. Delegate: E. P. 
Pattison. Ground five miles from Buffalo, N.Y. 


CAMDEN (South Carolina).—Founded 1898. Delegate: T. Edmund 


Krumbholtz, Sagamore, Lake George, N.Y. Ann. Sub.: 20 dol. Ground at 
Camden, S.C. 


CINCINNATI (Ohio) .—Delegate: L. B. Harrison. 


COOPERSTOWN (New York).—Delegate: F. S. Von Stade, Racquet 
and Tennis Club, New York. Sec.: Waldo C. Johnston, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Ann. Sub.: 100 dol. Ground at Cooperstown, N.Y. 
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CORONADO COUNTRY (Southern California).—Delegate: Hon. Sec. 
and Polo Manager: Major Colin George Ross, Hotel del Coronado, 
Coronado, California. Captain: Walter Hamlin Dupee. Pres.: W. Clayton. 
Polo Players pay no Ent. Fee or Sub.; Non-Players, Ent. Fee 5 ss., and 
Ann, Sub. 5 gs. Ground (boarded) half mile from San Diego Railway 
Station and a few minutes’ ride by electric car from Hotel del Coronado. 


DEAL (New Jersey).—Delegate: J. E. Meyer. Sec.: Lewis Straus, 
Newark, N.J. Ann. Sub.: 50 dol. Ground of Deal Polo and Riding Club at 
Deal Beach, N.J. 


DEDHAM (Massachusetts).—Founded 1901. Sec.: Walter Austin, Man.: 
P. W. Wrenn. Delegate: Joshua Crane, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ent. Fee: 60 dol. Ann. Sub.: Civilians 100 dol.; Army and Navy, 50 dol. 
Two Grounds at Dedham, Mass., ten miles from Boston. 


DENVER COUNTRY (Colorado).—Delegate: J. Foster-Symes. 


DEVON (Pennsylvania).—Founded 1890. Delegate: A. J. Drexel Paul. 
Ground at Devon, Chester County, near Philadelphia. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNTRY (New Jersey).—Delegate: J. Y. G. Walker, 
71 Broadway, New York. Ground at West Orange, N.J. 


FAUQUIER COUNTY (Warrenton, Virginia).—Delegate: H. C. Groome. 
Sec.: F. M. Wyeth, Marshall, Va. 


FIRST TROOP PHILADELPHIA CAVALRY (Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania). Delegate: Capt. J. Franklin McFadden, 121 Chesnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


GREAT NECK (Long Island).—Founded 1900. Delegate: W. R. Grace, 
Great Neck, L.I., N.Y. Ground at Great Neck, on the North Shore of Long 
Island. 


ISLIP (Long Island).—Founded 1912. Delegate: August Belmont, jun. 
Ground at Bay Shore, L.I. 


KANSAS CITY COUNTRY.—Hon. Sec. and Delegate: S. H. Velie, ‘‘ John 
Deere Plow Co.,’’ Kansas City, Mo. 
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LAKEWOOD (New Jersey).—Founded 1900; a private club. Delegate: 
George J. Gould. Two Grounds at Lakewood, N.J., eighty miles from New 
York. Hon. Sec.: H. L. Herbert, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 


MEADOWBROOK (Long Island, N.Y.).—Delegate: August Belmont. 
Three Grounds at Westbury, L.I., N.Y., twenty miles from New York City. 


MIDWICK COUNTRY (Passadena, California).—Delegate: Carleton F, 
Burke. 


MYOPIA HUNT (Massachusetts).—Founded 1882. Delegate: F. Black- 
wood Fay. Hon. Sec.: Dudley P. Rogers, 50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Two grounds at Hamilton, Mass., twenty-three miles from Boston. 


NEW ORLEANS (Louisiana).—Delegate: J. C. Rathborne. Two full-sized 
grounds at New Orleans, La. 


NEW ST. LOUIS COUNTRY (Missouri).—Founded 1895. Hon. Sec. 
and Delegate: Alex. T. Primm, jun. Ground at Forest Park, Mo., eight 
miles from St. Louis. 


ONTWENTSIA (Illinois).—Founded as the Chicago Polo Club, 1892; re- 
organized 1896. Delegate: Frederic McLaughlin. Sec.: Geo. A. McKinlock. 
Ground at Lake Forest, Illinois, within easy reach by rail of Chicago. 


ORLANDO (Florida).—Delegate: Allan Pirie, Ground at Orlando, Fla. 


PASADENA (California).—Delegate: J. B. Miller. Ground at Pasadena, 
Cal. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTRY (Pennsylvania).—Founded 1890. Delegate: 
W. H. Tevis Huhn. Ground at Bala, Pa. 


PIPING ROCK (Long Island, N.Y.).—Delegate: J. E. Davis. Ground at 
Locust Valley, L.I. 


POINT JUDITH (Rhode Island).—Founded 1894. Delegate: W. A. 
Hazard. Polo Manager: F. A. Gill, Ranelagh Club, London, Eng. Three 
grounds, one mile from Narragansett Pier, R.I. 


PORTCHESTER (New York).—Delegate: Dunlevy Milbank, 33 Wall 
Street, New York. Sec.: E. L. Crawford, Portchester, N.Y. Ent. Fee: 100 dol. 
Ann. Sub. 50 dol. Ground at Ridge Road, Portchester. 
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RIDING AND DRIVING (New York).—Delegate: W. N. Dykman, 
189 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York. Ground at Prospect Park 
Plaza, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
RIVERSIDE (California).—Delegate: W. E. Pedley. 


ROCKAWAY HUNTING (Long Island, N.Y.).—Founded 1878. Dele- 


gate: J. E. Cowdin. Sec.: N. T, Lawrence, Rockaway Hunting Club 
Cedarhurst, L.I. 


RUMSON COUNTRY (New Jersey).—Founded 1898. Delegate: W. S. 
Jones. Two Grounds at Rumson, N.J. Ann. Sub.: 100 dol. 


’ 


SAN MATEO (California).—Delegate: R. M. Tobin. 
SANTA BARBARA (California).—Delegate: Dr E. J. Boeske. 


SMITHTOWN (Long Island).—Delegate: Lawrence Smith Butler. 
Ground at St. James, Long Island. 


SQUADRON ‘“ A’? NATIONAL GUARD (New York).—Founded 1899. 
Delegate: W. B. Boulton, Sec.: Louis Neilson, 49 Wall Street, New York. 
Ground at Van Cortlandt Park, 254th Street, New York City. 


WASHINGTON (Columbia District).—Founded 1890. Delegate: Hugh S. 
Legare, Suffield, Conn. Ground at Chevy Chase. 


WAVERLEY COUNTRY (Oregon).—Delegate: H. L. Corbett. Ground at 
Portland, Ore. 


WESTCHESTER (Rhode Island).—Founded 1876. Delegate: W. G. 
Loew, Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, New York. Ground at 
Newport, R.I. 


WHIPPANY RIVER (New Jersey).—Founded 1893, as Morris County 
Country Club. Delegate: F. H. Kinnicut. Ground at Convent Station, 
Morris County, N.J. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


CLUB 


BELIZE (British Honduras).—Hon. Sec,: R. H. Furness, Belize Polo 


Club, Belize, British Honduras. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


POLO ASSOCIATION OF THE RIVER PLATE.—Founded 1892. 
Hon. Sec.: L. R. S. Holway, Hurlingham, F.C.P., Argentina. Affiliated 
clubs (fourteen) pay 20 dol. (Argentine). Hurlingham Rules of Polo 
enforced, and pony height 14.2. 


ARGENTINA CLUBS 


HURLINGHAM (Buenos Aires).—Founded 1888. Sec.: W. H. Martin, 
Calle San Martin 121, Buenos Aires. Manager: T. Murray. Pres.: H. S. 
Sanderson. Ent. Fee: 200 dol. (Argentine). Ann. Sub.: Town members, 
100 dol.; camp members, 20 dol.; lady members, 50 dol. Two grounds 
(boarded), five minutes’ walk from Hurlingham F.C.P. Railway Station. 


BAGNAL.—Hon. Sec.: Nelson Abel, ‘‘ La Graftonia,’’ Bagnal, F.C.O. 
BORDERERS.—Hon. Sec.: A. Ferguson, El Triangulo, Serrano, F.C.P. 


BUENOS AIRES.—Hon. Sec.: Pedro C. Diaz, Calle Defensa, 419, Buenos 
Aires. 


CALLILEGUA.—Hon. Sec.: A. F. Saltmarsh, Callilegua, F.C.C.N., 
Provincia de Jujuy. 


EL PALOMAR.—Hon. Sec.: Lieut. S. Casares, Escuela de Calalleria, 
El Palomar, F.C.P. 


ESTANCIA EL BAGNAL.—Hon. Sec.: H. L. Warwick Parker, Estancia 
El Bagnal, Bagnal, F.C.O. 


JUJUY.—Hon. Sec.: J. B. Howell, San Pedro de Jujuy. F.C.C.N. 


LA CORONA.—Hon. Sec.: C. Montague Dammers, Ingenio La Corona, 
Concepcion, Tucuman. 


LAS ROSAS.—Hon. Sec.: W. A. Benitz, La California, F.C.C.A. 


LOS ALGARROBOS.—Hon. Sec.: G. Christie Nicolayson, ‘‘ Los Al- 
garrobos,’’ Woodgate, F.C.C.A. 


MEDIA LUNA.—Hon. Sec.: W. L. Wilson, El Rosario, Eduardo, Costa, 
F.C.O. 
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NORTH SANTA FE.—Hon. Sec.: J. A. E. Traill, 


‘Las Li i ” 
C. Pellegrini, F.C.C.A. impias 


PAMPA.—Hon. Sec.: Walter French, ‘‘La Gwenita,”’ Trebolares, F.C.O. 


VENADA TUERTO.—Hon. Sec.: R. G. Winter, Venada Tuerto, 
F.C.C.A. 


VILLA VALERIA.—Hon. Sec.: F. Worrall, El Chanar, Villa Valeria, 
F.C.P. 


WASHINGTON.—Hon. Sec.: C. Crawford-Smith, Estancia, El Colorado, 
Washington, F.C.P. 


WESTERN.—Hon. Sec.: S. R. Mallet, La Coronita, El Jabali, C.G.B.A. 


CHILE CLUBS. 
TARAPACA.—Hon. Sec.: F. C. Cooper, English Club, Iquique, Chile. 


VALPARAISO.—Founded 1892. Hon. Sec.: J. H. Garrett-Teare, English 
Club, Valparaiso, Chile. Ent. Fee: 60 dol. Ann. Sub.: 100 dol., Non-Play- 
ing, 25 dol. Ground (boarded) two miles from Vina-del-Mar. 


AUSTRALIA 


POLO ASSOCIATIONS: 


NEW SOUTH WALES POLO ASSOCIATION.—Founded 1892. Hon. 
Sec.: A. J. Dodds, 62 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. Affiliated Clubs 
(twenty-six) each pay an Ann. Sub. of 1 gn. Association is governing body 
for N.S.W. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA POLO ASSOCIATION.—Founded 1902. Hon. 
Sec.: Arthur Laughton, Steamship Buildings, Currie Street, Adelaide, S. 
Australia. Clubs affiliated (five) pay an Ann. Sub. of 2 gns. Association is 
governing body for S. Australia and enforces Hurlingham Rules. 


VICTORIAN POLO ASSOCIATION.—Founded 1896. Hon. Sec.: S. 
Manifold, Wiridgil, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. Clubs affiliated 
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(seven) pay an Ann. Sub. of 1 gn. Association is governing body for Vic- 


toria, and enforces Hurlingham Rules. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIAN POLO ASSOCIATION.—Hon. Sec.: N. 
D’Arcy. Moirs Chambers, Perth, Western Australia. Clubs affiliated 
(six) pay an Ann. Sub. of 2 gns. Association is governing body for W. 
Australia, and enforces Hurlingham Rules. 


CLUBS 
(Affiliated to the New South Wales Polo Association) 
ARMIDALE. MOLONG. 
BLAND.—Hon. Sec.: H. Murphy, MUDGEE. 

East Bland, Young, N.S.W. MULLALEY. 
BOMBALA.—Founded 1899, MUSWELLBROOK. 
BROKEN HILL. NARANDERA. 
BULGANDRAMINE. NARROMINE. 
BUNDY. ORANGE. 
CAMDEN.—Hon. Sec.: Dr G. L. QUIRINDI. 

Bell, Camden, N.S.W. SCONE. 

CASSILIS. SYDNEY. 

COOMA. TALBRAGAR (Gulgong), 
DENISON. TAMARANG. 
DINDEMAH. WARDRY. 

DUBBO. WELLINGTON. 

GLEN INNES. WYBONG. 


GUBBIN. 

QUEENSLAND CLUBS 
ASCOT.—Hon. Sec.: F. A. Huet, Queen Street, Brisbane. 
BRISBANE.—Hon. Sec.: Abel Hyde, Queensland Club, Brisbane. 


HALF-HOLIDAY.—Hon. Sec.: J. C. Robertson, Toowoomba, Queens- 
land. 


IPSWICH.—Hon. Sec.: W. T. Deakin, Ipswich, Queensland. 


TOOWOOMBA.—Hon. Sec.: A. McPhie, Downs Club, Toowoomba, 
Queensland. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA CLUBS 
(Affiliated South Australia Polo Association) 


ADELAIDE.—Hon. Sec.: A. Laughton, Steamship Buildings, Currie 
Street, Adelaide, S. Australia. Capt.: H. Law Smith. 


BROKEN HILL.—Hon. Sec.: M. J. Noonan, Broken Hill, S. Australia. 
BURRA.—Hon. Sec.: P. R. Scott, Cooringa, S. Australia. 


MOUNT CRAWFORD.—Hon. Sec.: J. Linlay Murray, Rhine Park, Eden 
Valley, S. Australia. Capt.: Murray Dawson. 


PORT PIRIE.—Hon. Sec.: E. Lewis, Port Pirie, S. Australia. 


STRATHALBYN.—Founded 1897, Hon. Sec.: A. K. Sterling, Strathalbyn, 
S. Australia. 


VICTORIA CLUBS 
(Affiliated Victorian Polo Association) 


CAMPERDOWN.—Hon. Sec.: E. Manifold, Wiridgil, Camperdown, 
Victoria, Australia. 


CARAMUT.—Hon. Sec.: R. Urquhart Hescham. 
COLAC.—Hon. Sec.: Everard Browne. 


GEELONG.—Founded 1896. Hon. Sec.: N. Belcher, Geelong Club, 
Geelong. 


GEIGAM.—Hon. Sec.: John Winter Irving, Bonshaw, Rushworth, Vic- 
toria. 


MELBOURNE.—Hon. Sec.: C. A. Lempriere, Bohemian Club, Mel- 
bourne. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA CLUBS 
(Affiliated W. Australian Polo Association) 


GERALDBIN. MINGENEW. WAGIN. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


NEW ZEALAND POLO ASSOCIATION.—Founded 1894. Hon. Sec.: 
C. J. Crawford, P.O. Box 126, Wellington, New Zealand. Clubs affiliated 
(twenty-four) pay Ent. Fee of 1 gn., and Ann. Sub. of 1 gn. Association 
is governing body for New Zealand, and enforces Hurlingham Rules. 


CLUBS 
(Affiliated New Zealand Polo Association) 


AUCKLAND.—Hon. Sec.: Robert Burns, Auckland. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Founded 1898. Hon. Sec.: J. L. S. Richardson, Corrie- 
lea, Cambridge, Waikato, N.Z. 


CLEVEDON.—Hon. Sec.: L. H. Burgoyne, Clevedon, Auckland, N.Z. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—Hon. Sec.: Wilfred G. Stead, Christchurch, N.Z. 
FERN FLATS.—Hon. Sec.: A. Cameron, Marton. 

FIELDING.—Hon. Sec.: W. B. Giesen, Fielding, N.Z. 


HAWARDEN.—Hon. Sec.: Frank Richardson, ‘‘ Hui-Hui,” Harden, 
Canterbury, N.A. 


HAWERA.—Hon. Sec.: A. C. Atkinson, Te Puna, Hawera, N.Z. 
HAWKE’S BAY.—Hon. Sec.: Davis Canning, Hasting, N.Z. 


MANAWATU.—Founded 1892. Hon. Sec.: H. Gifford Moore, Palmer- 
ston North, N.Z. 


MANGAHEIA.—Founded 1897. Hon. Sec.: G. M. Reynolds, Mangaheia, 
Hauiti, Poverty Bay, N.Z. 


MANGATU.—Hon. Sec.: M. H. Campbell, Box 10, Watatutu, Gis- 
borne. 


MERRYLEGS.—R. B. Humphries, Olrig Station, Hastings, N.Z. 


OHANPO.—Hon. Sec.: W. G. Abbott, Ohanpo, Hamilton, N.Z. 
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ONGO.—Hon. Sec.: John F. Perry, Hunterville, N.Z. 


OPOTIKI.—Hon. Sec.: Fenwick L. Hamilton, Bay of Plenty, N.Z. 
OROUA.—Hon. Sec.: Bernard Gower. 

PARAWANUI.—Hon. Sec.: Alex. Fraser, Bulls, N.Z. 
PAREORA.—Hon. Sec.: J. C. Miller, Beswick Street, Timaru, N.Z. 
PATEA.—Hon. Sec.: L. A. Wilson, Patea, N.Z. 


POVERTY BAY.—Founded 1891. Hon. Sec.: C. J. Bennett, Gisborne, 
N.Z. 


RANGITIKEI.—Founded 1892. Hon. Sec.: E. H. Levett, Bulls, N.Z. 
REMUERA.—Hon. Sec.: R. H. Wynyard, Auckland, N.Z. 


RUATANIWHA.—Hon. Sec.: Frank White, Takapau, Hawke’s Bay, 
N.Z. 


TIPAPA.—Hon. Sec.: W. Smale, Glenmart, Waipara, Christchurch, 
N.Z. 


WAINGARO.—Founded 1902. Hon. Sec.: Dudley Raine, Parina, Ruakim 
P.O., N.Z. 


WAIPU.—Hon. Sec.: A. B. Williams, Waiparo Bay, East Coast, N.Z. 


WANGANUI.—Hon. Sec.: Arthur Nixon, Rutland Chambers, Wan- 
ganui, N.Z. 


WELLINGTON.—Founded 1894. Hon. Sec.: C. J. Crawford, Miramar, 
Wellington, N.Z. 
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IRELAND 
IRISH COUNTY POLO CLUB UNION, 1913 


Committee: 


One Representative Member of every County Polo Club in Ireland 
which joins the I. Co.P.C.U. 


President: 
Steuart Duckett, Russelstown Park, Co. Carlow. 


Hon. Sec. and Treasurer: 
Major C. K. O’Hara, Annaghmore, Collooney, Co. Sligo. 


RULES 

1. The Association to be called ‘‘ The Irish County Polo Club Union,”’ 
having for its object the promotion of County Polo. 

2. That it shall consist of bona fide County Polo Clubs in Ireland. 

3. That each County Polo Club shall pay an annual subscription of £2. 

4. That the Committee, consisting of one representative of each County 
Polo Club, be empowered to transact the business. 

5. That three members of such representatives form a quorum. 

6. That each County Polo Club joining the Irish County Polo Club 
Union shall pay £5 entrance fee. 

7. That the annual meeting be held in Dublin at the A.I.P.C. Pavilion on 
the day fixed for the final of the County Cup Tournament. 

8.—That the team to represent the I.Co.P.C.U. in the A.I.P.C. Open 


Cup Tournament be selected by the Committee on the most convenient 
date during the last fortnight in July. 


IRISH COUNTY CHALLENGE CUP (lInstituted 1890) 


Conditions: 
Open to all bona fide County Polo Clubs in Ireland that have joined the 
Irish County Polo Club Union. 
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Winners: 
1890.—Co. Fermanagh. 1895.—Co, Sligo. 
1891.—Co. Fermanagh. 1896.—Co. Westmeath. 
1892.—Co. Fermanagh. 1897.—Co. Westmeath. 
1893.—Co. Meath. 1898.—Co. Sligo. 
1894.—Co. Sligo. 1899.—Co. Sligo. 


1900.—C. Sligo: P. Connolly, W. Campbell, C. O’Hara and J. Fitzgerald. 
1901.—Co. Sligo: G. Eccles, W. Campbell, C. O’Hara and J. Fitzgerald. 


1902.—Co. Sligo: P. Connolly, H. L’Estrange, C. O’Hara and J. Fitz- 


gerald. 

1903.—North Westmeath: A. Rotheram, H. Wilson, P. O’Reilly and 
R. O’Reilly. 

1904.—North Westmeath: A. Rotheram, H. Wilson, P. O’Reilly and R. 
O’Reilly. 

1905.—North Westmeath: A. Rotheram, H. Wilson, P. O’Reilly and R. 
O’Reilly. 

1906.—C. Dublin: J. Leonard, L. Morrogh Ryan, T. Levins Moore and 
Major Mayne. 

1907.—King’s County: A. Stoney, Hon. A. Hastings, Capt. J. Lloyd and 
H. Gairdner. 

1908.—Co. Dublin: J. Leonard, Major C. O’Hara, J. McCann, L. Morrogh 
Ryan. 

1909.—Co. Dublin: J. Leonard, S. Watt, Major C. O’Hara and L. Morrogh 
Ryan. 

1910.—Co. Kildare: H. Montgomery, S. Watt, Capt. S. Wills and Capt. M. 
Dennis. 

1911.—Co. Westmeath: B. Clibborn, H. Rich, Capt. P. O’Reilly and F. 
Russell. 

1912.—King’s County: J. Trench, Major C. Head, H. Gairdner, Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd. 


1913.—Co. Kildare: Capt. A. Watt, S. Watt, A. Balding, Capt. M. Dennis. 
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ALL-IRELAND OPEN CUP (Instituted 1878) 


Conditions: 


Open to all bona fide Club, County, Irish County Polo Club Union, 
Regimental and Viceregal Staff teams. 


Winners: 
1878.—7th Royal Fusiliers. 1889.—Freebooters. 
1879.—7th Hussars. 1890.—All Ireland P.C. 
1880.—Royal Scots Greys. 1891.—13th Hussars. 
1881.—5th Lancers. 1892.—9th Lancers. 
1882.—All-Ireland P.C. 1893.—13th Hussars. 
1883.—Carlow. 1894.—15th Hussars. 
1884.—5th Lancers. 1895.—Freebooters. 
1885.—Freebooters. 1896.—13th Hussars. 
1886.—Freebooters. 1897.—Rugby. 
1887.—All-Ireland P.C. 1898.—Rugby. 
1888.—All-Ireland P.C. 1899.—Inniskilling Dragoons. 


1900.—Freebooters: F. Hargreaves, Capt. H. J. Beresford (and D. Haig), 
F. Freake and J. Watson. 

1901.—Nomads: P. Nickalls, Capt. Steeds, G. Miller and C. Miller. 

1902.—Wanderers: J. Hargreaves, Capt. G. Ansell, F. Freake and Capt. N. 
Haig. 

1903.—Wanderers: A. Rawlinson, F. Freake, Capt. N. Haig and General 
Rimington. 

1904.—Woodpeckers: W. Bass, Hon. A. Hastings, Capt. H. Wilson, Capt. 
H. Lloyd (and Capt. E. Miller). 

1905.—Irish County Polo Club Union: A. Rotheram, S. Watt, Major C. 
O’Hara and P. O’Reilly. 

1906.—Woodpeckers: W. Bass, Hon. A. Hastings, Capt. H. Wilson and 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 

1907.—Rugby: Duke of Westminster, R. Grenfell, G. Miller and C. Miller. 

1908.—Old Cantabs: T. Bell, F. Freake, W. Buckmaster, and Lord Wode- 
house. 

1909.—Woodpeckers: Sir W. Bass, Hon. A. Hastings, A. Edwards and Capt. 
H. Wilson. 
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1910.—Woodpeckers: Sir W. Bass, Hon. A. Hastings, Capt. H. Wilson and 
Capt. H. Lloyd. 


1911.—Eaton: C. Nickalls, Duke of Westminster, P. Nickalls and Earl of 
Rocksavage. 


1912.—Not played. 
1913.—Hillmorton: H. Rich, W. Balding, J. Drage and S., Barton. 
1914.—-Not played. 


ALL-IRELAND MILITARY CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1886) 


Conditions; 
Open to teams representing any Regiment in the United Kingdom. 


Winners: 

1886.—10th Hussars. 1893.—9th Lancers. 

1887.—16th Lancers. 1894.—10th Hussars. 

1888.—3rd Hussars. 1895.—13th Hussars. 

1889.—4th Hussars. 1896.—13th Hussars. 

1890.—4th Hussars. 1897.—6th Inniskilling Dragoons. 
1891.—15th Hussars. 1898.—6th Inniskilling Dragoons. 
1892.—13th Hussars. 1899.—17th Lancers. 


1900—1902.—Not played. 

1903.—11th Hussars: M. Lakin, Capt. Pitman, P. Fitzgerald and Capt. G. 
Richardson. 

1904.—11th Hussars: Capt. Pitman, Capt. G. Richardson, P. Fitzgerald 
and M. Lakin. 

1905.—Inniskilling Dragoons: Capt. Gibson, Major Ansell, Major Fryer 
and Major N. Haig. 

1906.—11th Hussars: F. Sutton, Major T. Pitman, M. Lakin and Capt. C. 
Rowe. 

1907 and 1908.—Not played. | 

1909.—20th Hussars: S. Barne, H. Soames, F. Hurndall and Major H. Lee. 

1910.—20th Hussars: S. Barne, C. Mangles, F. Hurndall and Major H. Lee. 

1911.—20th Hussars: J. Darling, C. Mangles, S. Barne and H. Soames. 

1912.—5th Dragoon Guards: A. Winterbottom, Major W. Winwood, Capt. 


M. Black and Lt.-Col. G. Ansell. 
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1913.—16th Lancers: G. Naylor-Leyland, G. Brooke, Capt. G. Bellville 
and Major C. Campbell. 
1914.—5th Lancers: E. Ramsden, W. Coulter, J. Rice and B. Robinson. 


ALL-IRELAND SUBALTERNS’ TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1896) 


Conditions: 
Open to Subalterns of any Regiment in the United Kingdom. 
Winners: 

1896.—10th Hussars. 1898.—Inniskilling Dragoons. 

1897.—Inniskilling Dragoons. 1899.—Inniskilling Dragoons. 
1900—1902.—Not played. 
1903.—11th Hussars: A. Hone, A. Paget, C. Rome and M. Lakin. 
1904.—11th Hussars: A. Lawson, C. Rome, P. Fitzgerald and M. Lakin. 
1905—1908.—Not played. 
1909.—20th Hussars: S. Barne, G. Sanford, F. Hurndall and R. Osborne. 
1910.—20th Hussars: S. Barne, C. Mangles, F. Hurndall and H. Soames. 


1911.—20th Hussars ‘‘A’’: J. Darling, C. Mangles, D. Beech and H. 
Soames. 


1912.—5th Lancers ‘‘ A’: Hon. H. Alexander, E. Ramsden, B. Robinson, 
J. Wordsworth. 


1913.—Not played. 
1914,—5th Lancers: E. Ramsden, W. Coulter, J. Rice and B. Robinson. 


ALL-IRELAND SOCIAL CLUBS’ CUP (Instituted 1913) 


Conditions: 


Open to teams of bona fide members of any recognized Social Club in 
the United Kingdom, whose aggregate handicap does not exceed twenty- 
four. 


Winners: 
1913.—Stephen’s Green Club: J. Leonard, A. McCann, J. McCaun and 
L. Ryan. 
1914.—Not played. 
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ALL-IRELAND NOVICES’ TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1898) 


Conditions: 
Open to any team whose total handicap does not exceed twenty. 


Winners: 
1910.—The Pirates: T. Roark, E. Wienholt, J. McCann and D. Ross. 


1911.—Co. Kildare: H. Montgomery, S. Watt, Capt. A. Wills and R. 
McGrath. 


1912.—Pilgrims: J. Leonard, Major C. O’Hara, Lt.-Col. A. Clarke and 
Capt. L. Bryan. 


1913.—Co. Kildare: Capt. H. Watt, S. Watt, J. Butler and A. Balding. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH, ENGLAND v. IRELAND (Instituted 1903) 


Conditions: 


Played alternately at Hurlingham and in Dublin. A birth qualification 


necessary for players chosen respectively by Hurlingham and the All- 
Ireland Polo Clubs. 


Winners: 
1903.—England. 1906.—England. 
1904.—England. 1907.—England. 
1905.—Ireland. 1908.—England. 


1909.—England. 

1910.—England: R. Grenfell, F. Grenfell, Earl of Rocksavage and Lord 
Wodehouse. 

1911.—England: C. Nickalls, Duke of Westminster, Capt. H. Wilson and 
Earl of Rocksavage. 

1912.—England: Capt. R. Ritson, Duke of Westminster, A. Edwards and 
Capt. L. Cheape. 

1913.—Ireland: L. Morrogh Ryan, Capt. Hon. D. Bingham, Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd and Capt. F. Barrett. 

1914.—England: Capt. H. A. Tomkinson, F. M. Freake, W. S. Buckmaster 
and Lord Wodehouse. 
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IRELAND 


TOURNAMENTS AND CLUBS 


Note.—All clubs affiliated to the Irish County Polo Club Union unless 
contrary stated. 


CO. ANTRIM 


CLUB 
CO. ANTRIM (Belfast).—Founded 1887. Hon. Sec. and Manager: Arthur 
Charley, Seymour Hill, Dunmurry R.S.O., Co. Antrim. No Ent. Fee. Ann. 
Sub.: 4 gs.; Non-playing, 1 gn. Ground (boarded): Castlereagh Road, 
Belfast. 


CO. CARLOW 


TOURNAMENT 
COUNTY CARLOW HANDICAP TOURNAMENT .—Conditions: These 
are made to suit requirements. 


CLUB 


CO. CARLOW (Carlow).—Founded 1873. Hon. Sec.: Major R. C. Browne- 
Clayton, Browne’s Hill, Carlow. Pres.: Steuart Duckett. No Ent. Fee. 
Ann. Sub.: £3. Ground (boarded): Browne’s Hill. 


CO. DUBLIN 


TOURNAMENT 


COUNTY DUBLIN FORTNIGHTLY CUP (Instituted 1905).—Open 
to any bona fide Club or Regimental Team in Ireland whose handicap 
does not exceed eighteen points, and which does not include more 
than two players who have played in any of the following tournaments 
during the preceding five years: The Open Cups in London or Rugby, 
the Inter -Regimental Cup, or the Regimental Cup in India, or in the 
winning team of the County Cup, Ireland, or Open Cup, Dublin, or 
Fortnightly Cup. No player shall play for more than one Club or 
Regimental Team during the season. The first holders of the Cup for 
each year to be determined by a Tournament on the County Dublin 


ground. Winners will receive memento prizes of a value of at least 
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£2 each, and will hold the Cup until challenged and beaten. They may be 
called on to defend the Cup every fortnight. Directly the Cup is won by any 
team the Hon. Sec. County Dublin Polo Club will receive challenges, and if 
there be more than one he will determine by drawing the right to play the 
holders. The remaining teams shall be placed upon a ‘‘ Waiting List ” in 


order as the names are drawn, and no fresh drawings shall be held until 
such teams have all had their turn. 


CLUB 
CO. DUBLIN (Dublin).—Founded 1889. Hon. Sec.: T. P. Tyrrell, Oak 
Park, Castleknock, Co. Dublin. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 5 $s.; Country 
Players—6 days, 1 gn., or 12 days 2 gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. (Country, 3 ¢n.); 
Regimental, 30 gs. Ground (boarded): Cabra, Phoenix Park. 


CO. KILDARE 


TOURNAMENT 


CO. KILDARE HUNT TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1900).—Conditions: 
Open to teams composed of members of, or subscribers to, any recognized 
Hunt Club. Played on Co. Kildare Polo Club ground at Castletown. 


GARRISON CLUB 


CURRAGH (Co. Kildare).—Founded 1890. Reconstituted 1903, when 
present grounds were made. Hon. Sec. and Manager: Hon. Sec. Polo Club, 
Curragh Camp. Pres.: Major-Gen. W. Pitcairn Campbell, C.B. Ent. Fee 
for Regiments that did not subscribe towards making of grounds, £15; 
no Ent. Fee for individuals. Ann. Sub.: Civilian Players and individual 
Officers, £4 (or £1 per month), Cavalry Regiments (to include all Officers 
of Regiment), £40; other units, £6; Non-Playing, 4 gn. Two grounds 
(boarded) at Brownstown cross roads. 


CLUB 


CO. KILDARE (Leixlip).—Founded 1890. Hon. Sec. and Manager: W. 
Withycombe, Danford Lodge, Leixlip, Co. Kildare. Pres.: Capt. M. Dennis. 
No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs.; Country Players (six days’ play), 1 gn.; 
Non-Playing, 1 gn.; ladies, 10s. Ground (boarded) at Castletown, Cel- 


bridge. 
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KING’S CO. 


CLUB 


KING’S CO. (Birr).—Founded 1895. Hon. Sec.: Hubert A. Gairdner, 
Birr. Pres.: Earl of Huntingdon. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: £2; Non-Playing, 
10s. (Families, £1). Ground (boarded) in Lord Huntingdon’s Park, 
Sharavogue. 


CO. WESTMEATH 


CLUB 


CO. WESTMEATH (Mullingar).—Founded 1880. Hon. Sec.: A. E. Joyce, 
Mullingar. Ent. Fee: 2 gs. (for Non-Players, 1 gn.). Ann. Sub.: 2 gs., Non- 
Players, 1 gn. Ground (boarded) at Ledeston, three miles from Mullingar 
Station. 


CO. WEXFORD 


TOURNAMENT 


CO. WEXFORD TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1904).—Conditions: Open 
to any team. Played on Co. Wexford Polo Club ground at Enniscorthy, 
Final taking place on last day of Annual Agricultural Show. 


CLUB 


CO. WEXFORD (Enniscorthy).—Founded 1895. Sec. and Manager: 
A. J. Smithwick, Kilgibbon House, Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford. No Ent. Fee. 
Ann. Sub.: £2; Non-Playing, £1. Ground (boarded), with Pavilion and 
covered shelter for ponies, under one mile from Enniscorthy Station. 
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THE COUNTY POLO ASSOCIATION 


Past Presidents: 


1899. Tresham Gilbey. 1907. A. M. Tree. 

1900. G. H. Pilkington. 1908. A. M. Tree. 

1901. Sir H. F. de Trafford, Bart. 1909. G. G. Lockett. 
1902. Lord Charles Bentinck. 1910. G. G. Lockett. 
1903. Lord Charles Bentinck. 1911. W. S. Buckmaster. 
1904. Earl of Harrington. 1912. W. S. Buckmaster. 
1905. Capt. G. Phipps-Hornby. 1913. W. S. Buckmaster. 


1906. Capt. G. Phipps-Hornby. 


Hon. Auditors: 
Russell, Harris and Co., 190 Palmerston House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Secretary: A. B. Charlton. 
Assistant Secretary: Harold Charlton. 

Offices of the Association: 12 Hanover Square, London, W. 
Telephone Nos.: Mayfair 596; Streatham 1601. 
1914. 

Constitution of Council: 

President: W. S. Buckmaster. 

Hon. Treasurer: Tresham Gilbey. 


Hon, Divisional Secretaries: 
Northern: R. K. Lockett, 21 Water Street, Liverpool. 
Midland: Sir Francis Waller, Bart., Woodcote, Warwick.* 
South-Eastern: Dunbar Kelly, Coombe, Kingston-on-Thames. 
South-Western: J. S. Mason, Cranhams, Cirencester. 


Hon. Polo Manager: J. S. Mason. 


Co-opted Members: 
H. R. Cayzer, Lanfine, Newmilns, Ayrshire. 
Col. Sanders Darley, 155 Ashley Gardens, S.W. 
Major E. D. Miller, D.S.O., Spring Hill, Rugby. 
R. J. Read, jun., Rivington, Eaton, Norwich. 


* Killed in Action, 1915. 
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THE COUNTY POLO ASSOCIATION 
Articles of Association 


Constitution 
1. Name: That the Association be called the County Polo Association. 


2. Membership: The membership of the Association shall be open to all 
Polo Clubs, Polo Players and Associate Members, and such membership 
shall be unlimited. 

Entry for the County, Junior County and Novice Divisional Tournaments 
shall only be open to County Polo Clubs, duly elected, whose ground or 
grounds are outside the Metropolitan area (that is, a radius of eight miles 
from Charing Cross), also to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
but not to Service or Garrison Polo Clubs. Such Clubs shall send their 
rules and a full list of their members and addresses to the Secretary of the 
County Polo Association on or before May 1. For the purposes of these 
Tournaments Service and Garrison Polo Clubs are Clubs which are only 
open to Service playing members, and to which Civilian playing members 
_ are not admitted. 

Entry for the Open Divisional Championship Challenge Cup shall be 
open to any Polo Club, duly elected, and to Teams composed of Members 
of Affiliated Clubs. The Metropolitan area and the Service and Garrison 
Polo Club rule (see above) not operating in this Tournament. 

Polo Players and Associate Members may be elected as Members of the 
Association when and as the Council may think fit. 


3. Constitution of the Council: The Council shall be constituted as 
follows: 


A President (elected at each Annual General Meeting immediately 
preceding his year of Office); 


An Hon. Treasurer and Four Hon. Divisional Secretaries (eligible 
for re-election, to be elected at each Annual General Meeting); 


An Hon. Polo Manager and Four Co-opted Members (Appointed by 
the Council, and whose names will be announced at each Annual 
General Meeting); and 


Fight Divisional Members (elected by the Affiliated Clubs and under 
the following procedure, but subject to Rule 4 [s]. 
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4. Procedure for the Election of the Eight Divisional Members: 

(a) Annually in October each Affiliated Club will be invited to 
nominate one representative for its Division. 

(b) These nominations will be submitted to the Divisional Meetings, 
who, by ballot or vote, will submit a List of not more than 6 names 
to 

(c) The Selection Committee, who, by ballot or vote, will, with 
other nominations put forward by their own body, reduce each Divi- 
sional List of candidates to 4 names. 

(d) Voting papers for each Division containing the names of the 
4 candidates will be issued early in February, to be returned by a 
specified date to 12 Hanover Square, to be subjected to an appointed 
Scrutineer. 

(e) Each affiliated Club, through its Secretary, may give not more 
than two votes in the Division in which it is located, and not more 
than one vote to one candidate. Voting Lists not complying with these 
Rules will be void. 

(f) The two candidates in each Division receiving the highest number 
of votes will at the Annual General Meeting be declared the eight duly 
elected Members of the Council. 

(g) If any Division fails under Rule 4 (b) to submit a List of Candi- 
dates in October, the Council may, after receiving a report to that 
effect from their Selection Committee, proceed forthwith to co-opt 
two Members from Affiliated Clubs in such Division, and they will 
ipso facto and without election by such Affiliated Clubs become Mem- 
bers of the Council for two years on and from the date of the next 
General Meeting of Delegates. 

Note: In the 1914 Election, the four candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes in their respective Divisions will be elected for two years; 
the other four successful candidates in their respective Divisions will be 
elected for one year; but each group will be eligible for re-election. 

In 1915 and subsequent years the eight elected Members of the Council 
shall remain in office for two years; and will be eligible for re-election. 


If and whenever a President or other member of the Council dies or 
resigns before the expiration of his term of office, the Council shall appoint 
a duly qualified member of the Association as President or member of 
the Council (as the case may be) for the remainder of the term for which 
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his predecessor would, but for his death or resignation, have held the 


Office. 

5. Annual General Meeting: There shall be an Annual General Meeting 
of the Delegates in March. At each Annual General Meeting the report of 
the Council and statement of accounts, duly certified as correct by an 
accredited Auditor, shall be submitted for adoption; the report of the 
Scrutineer in regard to the elected Members of the Council presented; 
the names of the Hon. Polo Manager and of the Co-opted Members of the 
Council announced; and the President, Hon. Treasurer and the four Hon. 
Divisional Secretaries elected. 

Each Club shall be represented by one Delegate at the Annual General 
Meeting and one Delegate at its Divisional Meetings. 

6. The Divisional Meetings will be held annually in October, and if 
practicable on the same day and at the same place, followed by a General 
Divisional Meeting of all the delegates for the consideration of all matters 
pertaining to the work of the Association, and their recommendations 
and suggestions will be taken into consideration by the Council at their 
meeting next following these Divisional Meetings. 

7. Quorum: Five delegates shall form a quorum at the Annual General 
Meetings, three delegates shall form a quorum at the Divisional Meetings, 
and three members at Meetings of the Council. 

8. Notice of Meetings: At least ten days before every Meeting (Council, 
General Meeting, Divisional, and Committees) notice of the meeting and 
of the business to be transacted thereat shall be sent by post to each 
Member or accredited Delegate. 

9. Powers vested in the Council: The Council, as constituted in Article 3, 
shall have and may exercise and perform the following powers and duties: 

(a) They may from time to time convene and hold General Meetings 
of the Association. 

(b) They may from time to time make, alter, and rescind rules, 
regulations, and by-laws, for registering the names and addresses of 
Affiliated Clubs, Polo Players, and Associate Members, for conducting 
the business and carrying out the objects of the Association, and for 
conducting the business of the Council, and they may impose fines for 
breach of any such rules, regulations, or by-laws. 

(c) They may delegate any of their powers or duties (except the 
—o and removal of the eight elected Members of their body 
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and of the Association) to Committees of any number (not less than 
three) of Members of their body, and of other person Or persons 
Selected by the Council and not necessarily members of their body 
and from time to time make, alter, and rescind regulations and 
by-laws for conducting the business delegated to such Committees. 

(d) They may from time to time regulate the nature, form, and 
contents of and also the terms and conditions as to entry in their 
Official Handicap; and also the time and mode and terms of issue of 
this or any other publication of the Association, fixing and altering 
the price of same and the charges to be levied for insertion therein 
of Handicaps and other matters. They may continue any contract 
with the printers or publishers of the Official Handicap or any publica- 
tion acquired by the Association, and may enter into and make any 
new or altered contracts or arrangements with the same or any other 
printers or publishers for the printing, publication, distribution, sale 
or management of the Official Handicap or any such acquired publica- 
tions. 

(e) They may elect Polo Clubs, Polo Players, and Associate Mem- 
bers, and may determine the amount of annual or other subscriptions 
of money payable in each case, and the Council may expel or suspend 
any Affiliated Club, Polo Player, or Associate Member. 

(f) They may purchase, hire, or take on lease for the purposes of 
the Association any houses, lands, goods or effects, and they may sell, 
let, and dispose of the property of the Association when and as they 
may think fit. 

(g) They may from time to time appoint, employ, and remove a 
Secretary or Secretaries of the Society, also an Editor or Editors of 
any publication of the Association, also any Treasurer and any other 
officers, clerks, and servants, at such salaries and wages respectively 
and with such respective duties and spheres of employment, and, 
generally, upon such terms as they may think fit. 

10. The Funds of the Association shall be applied: 

(a) In payment of the current expenses and other disbursements of 
the Council in the conduct of the business of the Association, or in 
relation thereto. 

(b) In payment of the salaries and wages of the Secretary or Secre- 
taries, Editor or Editors, and other officers, clerks and servants for the 


time being of the Association. ain 
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(c) In defraying all expenses of or connected with the printing, 
publication, sale and distribution of the Official Handicap and other 
publications of the Association. 

(d) In paying for the purchase-money or rent of any houses, Offices, 
lands, goods, or effects purchased or hired by the Association. 

(e) In encouraging the game of Polo generally by financial assistance 
to Country Clubs needing it, and by contributions towards the carriage 
of Ponies of the Clubs securing honours in the preliminary local ties 
and in the Semi-Finals of the Association’s Tournaments at Ranelagh. 

(f) In defraying any expenses connected with the Polo Tournaments, 
Gymkhanas and Shows held under the auspices of the County Polo 
Association. 


COUNTY CUP 


(Instituted in 1885 by Hurlingham. Control of Tournament undertaken and 
Challenge Cup presented by County Polo Association in 1898) 


Conditions: 


Open to teams representing any affiliated County Polo Club, provided 
the aggregate handicap does not exceed twenty-two points. 


Winners: 
1885.—Gloucestershire. 1892.—Meath. 
1886.—Gloucestershire. 1893.—Edinburgh. 
1887.—Derbyshire, w.o. 1894.—Edinburgh. 
1888.—Kent. 1895.—Rugby. 
1889.—Barton. 1896.—Stansted. 
1890.—Berkshire. 1897.—Rusgby. 
1891.—Liverpool. 1898.—Chislehurst. 


1899.—Stansted. 
1900.—Rugby: J. Drage, Comte J. de Madre, K. Marsham and Sir H. de 
Trafford. 
1901.—Eden Park: H. Rich, P. Bullivant, H. Marsham and H. Cardwell. 
1902.—Eden Park: L. Bucknall, J. C. de Las Casas, A. de Las Casas and 
H. Cardwell. 
1903.—Blackmore Vale: A. Drake, J. Hargreaves, F. Hargreaves and Capt. 


G. Phipps-Hornby (and M. de Las Casas). 
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1904.—Cirencester: J. Mason, Hon. A. Hastings, R. Barker and J. Adam- 
thwaite. 


1905.—Rugby: J. Pearce, J. Drage, W. Balding and Hon. A. Hastings. 
1906.—Rugby: J. Pearce, J. Bellville, J. Drage and Hon. A. Hastings. 
1907.—Hutton: M. Pilkington, C. Carr, L. Carr and R. Courage. 
1908.—Wirral: T. Royden, G. Lockett, L. Watson and F. Wignall. 
1909.—Kingsbury: J. Winans, H. Rich, Gordon Withers and Paul Winans. 


1910.—Salisbury Plain: Capt. W. Long, M. Borwick, J. Readman and 
Major C. Bulkeley-Johnson. 


1911.—Cirencester: W. Burdon, Hon. A. Hastings, R. Barker and J. 
Mason, 


1912.—V. W. H. (Swindon): M. Kingscote, Hon. A. Hastings, A. Edwards 
and J. Gouldsmith. 


1913.—Norwich: E. Leatham, Capt. T. Badger, B. Nicholas and Lt.-Col. 
F. Wormald. 


1914.—Wellington: Lt.-Col. T. Pitman, R. Palmer, Capt. Hurndall and G. 
Hargreaves. 


COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP CUP 


(Instituted 1914 for an Open Divisional Championship Challenge Cup 
presented by the C.P.A.) 


Conditions: 

Open to any team of a Club affiliated to the C.P.A., or to any team 
formed from Clubs in one of the four C.P.A. Divisions, provided the 
members of such divisional teams are also members of an affiliated 
Club in the division for which they play. No limit to the aggregate 
handicap of a team. 


Winners: 
1914.—Norfolk: E. Leatham, Capt. T. Badger, B. Nicholas and Lord 
Wodehouse. 
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COUNTY NOVICES’ TOURNAMENTS (lInstituted 1913) 


Conditions: 
Open to teams representing any affiliated County Polo Club, provided 
the sides’ agsregate handicap does not exceed six points. Each of the four 
tournaments to be played on the ground of an affiliated Club in the division. 


Winners: 
1913.—Northern: Ayr, Midland: North Staffordshire. 
South-Eastern: Norwich. South-Western: Cirencester. 


JUNIOR COUNTY CUP 


(Instituted 1905 for Challenge Cup presented by Blackmore Vale P.C. Cup 
handed over to the C.P.A. in 1907 and conditions of tournament 
revised). 

Conditions: 


Open to teams representing any affiliated County Polo Club, provided the 
sides’ aggregate handicap does not exceed twelve points, no player whose 
individual handicap exceeds five points being eligible. 


Winners: 


1905.—Aldershot Polo Club: J. Houston, Capt. Sir C. B. Lowther, Capt. G. 
Mort and Capt. J. Van der Byl. 


1906.—Aldershot Polo Club: W. Armitage, Capt. Sir C. B. Lowther, Capt. 
G. Mort and Capt. J. Van der By]. 


1907.—Blackmore Vale: H. Lambe, H. Harrison, J. Holford and R.H. Eden. 


1908.—Cambridge University: F. Wingfield-Digby, N. Loder, H. Rich and 
B. Pearson. 


1909.—Stoke D’Abernon: R. Burn, N. Price, A. Price and C. Trollope. 

1910.—Stoke D’Abernon: E. Bennett, N. Price, A. Price and C. Trollope. 

1911.—Cirencester: H. Baker, S. Barton, J. Mason and J. Gouldsmith. 

1912.—York: Hon. A. Leslie Melville, H. Scott Robson, Capt. W. Duguid- 
McCombie and R. Whitehead. 

1913.—Norwich: Major C. Fane, Capt. T. Badger, G. Leatham and J. Eden. 


1914.—Stoke D’Abernon: Hon. R. Douglas, H. C. Douglas, A. Hankey and 
C. Trollope. 
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COUNTY AND GARRISON CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
All Clubs are associated to the County Polo Association, with the excep- 
tion of those noted. 


AYRSHIRE 


CLUB 
TROON.—Founded 1908. Hon. Sec.: H. R. Cayzer, Llanfine, Newmilns, 
Ayrshire, N.B. Pres.: Col. Wallace. Ent. Fee: Players, 5 gs.; Ann. Sub.: 
5 gs. Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground (boarded), between Fullarton House and 
Troon. 


BERKS 


TOURNAMENTS 
WELLINGTON CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1911).—Conditions: 
Open to teams composed of members of any recognized polo club. 
WELLINGTON CROWTHORNE CUP (Instituted 1911).—Conditions: 
A one-day tournament on the American system, open to any team. 


SERVICE CLUB 


HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY (Windsor).—Founded 1897. Hon. Sec.: Polo 
Sec., 2nd Life Guards. Ground (boarded) at Datchet (Bucks.). 


CLUB 
WELLINGTON.—Founded 1884; revived 1901. Hon. Sec. and Manager: 
Lt-Col. R. H. L. Warner, Wellington Hotel, Berks. Capt.: G. Hargreaves. 
Pres.: Col. Van de Weyer. No Ent. Fee. Sub.: £1 for one month, or £3 10s. 
for season (R.M.C., Sandhurst, cadets pay half these rates). Ground (full- 
sized, boarded) adjoining Wellington College Hotel. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CLUB 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—Founded 1873. Hon. Sec. and Capt.: 
K. R. Palmer, Pitt Club, Cambridge. Ent. Fee: £5. Ann. Sub.: £5. Ground 


(boarded) at Trumpington, about two miles from Cambridge Station. 
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CHESHIRE 


CLUBS 
MANCHESTER (Cheshire ground).—Founded 1872; lapsed 1877; re- 
vived as Manchester Garrison P.C. (by 18th Hussars) 1882; reorganized 
as Manchester P.C. 1885; revived 1900, club being removed in 1906 from 
Trafford Park to Ashley, and amalgamated with Bowdon (Cheshire) P.C. 
Hon. Sec.: H. Leslie, The Coppice, Bowdon, Cheshire. Capt.: F. Crewdson, 
jun. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 10 gs. Ground (boarded) at Ashley. 


WIRRAL (Cheshire).—Founded 1885. Removed from Clutterbridge, 
Spital, to Hooton Park in 1889. Hon. Sec.: R. K. Lockett, 21 Water Street, 
Liverpool. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 2 gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground 
(boarded), also practice ground, in Hooton Park. 


DORSET 


TOURNAMENTS 
BLACKMORE VALE SPRING TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1908).— 
Conditions: Open to teams composed of (a) members of the B.V.P.C., 
and (b) players invited by the Committee of the same. 


Winners: 


1914.—Bazzleways: A. L. Kennaway, H. W. Gray, Capt. F. B. Hurndall 
and Major H. Romer Lee. 


BLACKMORE VALE TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1902).—Conditions: 
Open only to members of the B.V.P.C., and players invited by the 
Committee of the same. No team’s aggregate handicap may exceed 
twenty-four points. 


CLUB 
BLACKMORE VALE (Dorset).—Founded 1899. Hon. Sec. and Manager: 
V. G. Kennard, Frith, Stalbridge, Dorset. Pres.: John Hargreaves. Ent. 
Fee for Players: 3 gs. Ann. Sub.: 7 gs.; Non-Playing, 14 gs.; Temporary 
Players, 3 gs. for six weeks, or 5s. per day without Ent. Fee. Three grounds 
ae and boarded), viz., two at Spurles and one at Purse Caundle. 
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DERBYSHIRE 


TOURNAMENT 
DERBYSHIRE TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1907).—Conditions: Open 


to any team provided that their aggregate handicap does not exceed twenty- 
four points. 


CLUB 
DERBYSHIRE (Elvaston).—Founded 1881. Hon. Sec. and Man.: F. O. 
Ellison, The Knoll, Normanton, Derby. Pres.: Earl of Harrington, M.F.H. 
No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs. Ground (boarded) in Lord Harrington’s 
private grounds at Elvaston Castle. 


DEVON 


TOURNAMENT 
PLYMOUTH OPEN CUP (Instituted 1900).—Conditions: To be com- 
peted for once a month, in May, June, July, and August, by teams repre- 
senting any regiments stationed in Plymouth (including R.A., R.N., and 
R.M.L.I.), or any recognized Polo Club. 


CLUB 
PLYMOUTH (Devon).—Founded 1890; reorganized 1897. Hon. Sec. 
and Manager: J. Bayly, Highlands, Ivybridge, S. Devon. Capt.: Brig.-Gen. 
W. R. B. Doran, Pres.: Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. Ent. Fee (Players): 
£1. Ann. Sub.: £5 (or £2 for two months or under); Non-Playing, 10s., or 
Family, £1. Regimental Subs.: R.N., £20, R.A. £20, R.M.L.I. £15, other 
Regiments £15; Non-Playing, R.N. or R.A., £10; R.M.L.I., etc., £7 10s. 


ESSEX 


GARRISON CLUB 


COLCHESTER (Essex).—Hon. Sec.: G. W. Bairstow, 20th Hussars, 
Cavalry Barracks, Colchester. Civilian players pay Sub. of £5 for season, 
or £2 per month. Two grounds (boarded) at Middlewick and Reed Hall. 
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CLUB 
HUTTON (Essex).—Founded 1887 as the Priory P.C. at Romford. 
Reorganized 1895 as Hutton P.C. Hon. Sec.: G. N. Hardinge, Hutton 
House, Hutton, Essex. Capt. and Pres.: Raymond Courage. Ent. Fee: 
3 gs. Ann, Sub.: £10; Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground (boarded) at Hutton. 


EDINBURGH 


CLUB 
EDINBURGH.—Founded 1880 at Gullane, East Lothian; removed 1882 
to Coltbridge Park; 1883 to Duddingstone; 1889 to Murrayfield. Sec.: 
James H. Rutherford, 14 Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh. Ent. Fee: For 
Hon. Members only, 1 gn. Ann. Sub.: Civilian, 5 gs.; Military, 4 ¢gs.; 
Honorary, 1 gn. Ground (boarded) at Murrayfield. 


GLAMORGAN 


CLUB 
CARDIFF AND COUNTY (Glamorgan).—Founded 1903. Hon. Sec.: 
Capt. Lionel Lindsay, 66a Cowbridge Road, Canton, Cardiff. Manager: 
J. J. Lewis, Chaldeans, St Fagans, Cardiff. Capt.: Walter R. Shirley. 
Pres.: The Mackintosh of Mackintosh. Ent. Fee: 1 gn. Ann. Sub.: 7 gs.; 
Officers, 34 gs. (no Ent. Fee). Non-Playing, 1 gn. (Ladies 3 gn.; Family 
Ticket, 2 gs.). Ground (boarded) at Whitchurch. 


GLOUCESTER 


TOURNAMENTS 


CHELTENHAM TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1911).—Conditions: Open 
to any team whose aggregate handicap does not exceed twenty points. 


CIRENCESTER SPRING TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1907).—Con- 
ditions: Open to any team whose aggregate handicap does not exceed 
twenty points (prob.). 


CIRENCESTER CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1895).—Conditions: 
Open to any team whose aggregate handicap does not exceed twenty-four 
points, and is not less than fourteen. 
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CIRENCESTER JUNIOR CUP TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1911).— 
Conditions: Open to any team totalling not more than fourteen points. 


CLUBS 
CHELTENHAM (Gloucester).—Founded 1898. Hon. Sec. and Manager: 
E. M. Munby, The Paddocks, Cheltenham. Capt.: J. McClymont Reid. 
Pres.: H. O. Lord, M.F.H. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs. (Or 2 gs. per 
month); Non-Playing, 4 gn.; Family, 1 gn. Two grounds (boarded) in 
Prestbury Park. 


CIRENCESTER (Gloucester).—Founded 1894. Hon. Sec., Manager and 
Capt.: J. S. Mason, Cranhams, Cirencester, Gloucester. Pres.: Earl 
Bathurst, C.M.G., M.F.H. Ent. Fee: 3 gn. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs.: Non-Playing, 
£1. Two grounds (both full-sized, one boarded) in Lord Bathurst’s Park, 
Cirencester. 


HANTS 


TOURNAMENT 


ALDERSHOT TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1903).—Conditions: A handi- 
cap tournament only open to Aldershot Command. 


GARRISON CLUBS 
ALDERSHOT (Hants).—Founded 1885. Sec.: Lt-Col. R. Warner, Polo 
Club, Aldershot. Pres.: Lt-Gen. Sir Douglas Haig, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
C.B. No Ent. Fee. Sub.: 4 gs. per ann. or 2 gs. for six weeks. Three grounds 
(boarded) on Queen’s Parade. 


LONGMOOR (Hants).—Founded 1903. Hon. Sec.: B. Osborne, 15th 
Hussars, Longmoor Camp, E. Liss, Hants. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: £4. 
Ground (boarded) in Blackmoor Park, Selborne. 


HEREFORD 


CLUB 
LEOMINSTER (Hereford).—Founded 1907. Not affiliated C.P.A. Hon. 
Sec.: R. H. Evans, Eyton Hall, Leominster. Capt.: Capt. R. Heygate, 
M.F.H. Ent. Fee: 1 gn. Ann. Sub.: £3; Non-Playing, 10s. Ground (boarded) 


adjoining Leominster (G.W.) Railway Station. 
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KENT 


GARRISON CLUBS 
CANTERBURY (Kent).—Hon. Sec.: Polo Sec., 6th Dragoon Guards, 
Cavalry Barracks, Canterbury. Two grounds (both full-sized, one boarded) 
near St. Martin’s Hill, about 14 miles from Canterbury. 


SHORNCLIFFE (Kent).—Founded 1895. Hon. Sec.: Major H. S. Laver- 
ton, 3rd Hussars, Shorncliffe, Kent. Civilians pay no Ent. Fee, and Sub. of 
£4 for the season. Ground (boarded) at Paddlesworth, 23 miles from 
Shorncliffe. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY (Woolwich).—Hon. Sec. and Manager: T. H. Sebag 
Montefiore, R.H.A., R.A. Mess, Woolwich. Pres.: Brig.-Gen. E. J. Phipps- 
Hornby, V.C. Ground (boarded) at Charlton Park, Kent. 


LANCASHIRE 


TOURNAMENTS 


CLITHEROE JANCOURT CUP (Instituted 1912).—Conditions: A 
handicap open to any team not aggregating more than twenty points. 
Starts limited to six goals. 


CLITHEROE YERBURGH CUP (Instituted 1912).—Conditions: A han- 
dicap open to any team totalling not more than twenty points. Starts 
limited to six goals. 


CLUBS 


CLITHEROE (Lancs.).—Founded 1910. Hon. Sec.: H. L. Rushton, 
Colthurst, Waddington, Clitheroe, Yorks. Pres.: R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. 
No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 10 gs.; Non-Playing, 23 gs. (Ladies, 1 gn.; 
Family, 5 gs,). Ground (boarded) at Eddisford Bridge, 14 miles from 
Clitheroe. 


LANCASHIRE, EAST (Bury).—Founded 1911. Hon. Sec.: Ralph Cromp- 
ton, jun., Bankfield, Ainsworth, near Bolton-le-Moors, Lancs. Capt.: 
G. Kenyon. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs.; Non-Playing, 2 gs. Ground at Starling, 
near Bury. 
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LIVERPOOL (Lancs.).—Founded 1872; lapsed 1877; revived 1885. 
Hon. Sec.: Thos. H. Cookson, 56 Brown’s Buildings, The Exchange, 


Liverpool. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs.; Hon. Members, 2 gs.; Hon. Subscribers, 1 gn. 
Ground (boarded) at Wavertree. 


MIDDLESEX 


TOURNAMENTS 


KINGSBURY TATTERSALL CUP (Instituted 1911).—Conditions: Open 


to any team whose total handicap does not exceed twenty-four. Ent. Fee: 
£2 per team. 


KINGSBURY WINANS CUP (Instituted 1911).—Conditions: Open to 
any team totalling not more than twelve points. 


CLUB 
KINGSBURY (Middlesex).—Founded 1896. Hon. Sec.: W. F. Robinson, 
Manor Farm, The Hyde, Kingsbury, N.W. Capt.: W. Walton, Grove Park, 
Kingsbury. Pres.: James Buchanan. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: £10; Non- 
Playing, 1 gn. Two grounds (boarded) at Roe Green, Kingsbury. 


NORFOLK 


CLUB 
NORWICH (Norfolk).—Founded 1909. Hon. Sec.: R. J. Read, jun., 
‘* Rivington,’’ Eaton, Norwich. Capt.: Ivor Buxton. Pres.: G. F. Buxton. 
No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 4 gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground (boarded) at 
Sprowston. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


TOURNAMENT 

OXFORDSHIRE UNIVERSITY TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1903).— 

Conditions: Open handicap. 
CLUB 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY AND COUNTY.—Founded 1874. Hon. Sec. 
James Pearce, Whitebarn, Berks. Capt.: The Captain of the University: 
Team. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: £5. Ground (boarded) at Port Meadow, 
near Wolvercote. 
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SOMERSET 


TOURNAMENTS 


WEST SOMERSET SENIOR CUP (Instituted 1905).—Conditions: 
Tournament is confined to members of W.S.P.C. and teams invited by 
the Committee of W.S.P.C. Such teams must be composed of members of 
any recognized Country Polo Club, whose ground has been regularly played 
on during the current season. No team’s aggregate handicap to exceed 
twenty-four points. 


WEST SOMERSET JUNIOR CUP.—Conditions: Tournament is con- 
fined to members of W.S.P.C. and teams invited by the Committee of 
W.S.P.C. Such teams must be composed of members of any recognized 
Country Polo Club, whose ground has been regularly played on during 
the current season. No team’s aggregate handicap to exceed twenty-four 
points. 


TAUNTON VALE PORTMAN CUP (Instituted 1912).—Conditions: 
A handicap tournament confined to members of the Taunton Vale P.C. 
and teams invited by the T.V.P.C. Committee. No team to have an agsre- 
gate handicap of more than twelve points, and no individual player to have 
a handicap of more than five points. 


CLUBS 


SOMERSET WEST (Minehead).—Founded 1904. Hon. Sec. and Capt.: 
J. Vere Foster, Elm Croft, Minehead, Somerset. Pres.: Lord St. Audries. 
Manager: L. C. Merson, Wellington Hotel, Minehead. No Ent. Fee. Ann. 
Sub.: 4 gs. (admitting three guests); Temporary Players, minimum 1 én. 
per week; Non-Playing (admitting three), 1 gn. Ground (boarded) at 
Dunster Lawns. 


TAUNTON (Somerset).—Founded 1911. Hon. Sec.: F. S. Bradshaw, 
Somerset L.I., The Barracks, Taunton. Capt.: J. C. de Las Casas. Pres.: 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 3 gs. (bona fide 
Farmers, 1 gn.); Non-Playing, 3 gn.; Family Tickets, 1 gn.; Temporary 
Players, 5s. a day, 10s. a week, or £1 a month. Ground (boarded) and 
Pavilion at Orchard Portman (Mr T. Chapman’s Farm), 23 miles from 
Taunton (G.W.R.) Station. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 


TOURNAMENT 
NORTH STAFFORD TOURNAMENT (lInstituted 1911).—Conditions: 
Open. Played under handicap. 
CLUB 
STAFFORDSHIRE, NORTH (Stone).—Founded 1910. Hon. Sec. and 
Capt.: Cairnes Candy, Walton Lodge, Stone, Staffs. Pres.: Sir Hill Child, 


Bart. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 2 gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground (boarded) 
at Aston, near Stone. 


SUFFOLK 


CLUB 
SUFFOLK, WEST (Bury St. Edmunds).—Founded 1909. Hon. Sec.: 
G. B. Horne, The Grange, Beyton, Bury St. Edmunds. Capt.: Major J. W. 


Royce Tomkin. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs. Ground (boarded) with Pavilion at The 
Grange, Beyton. 


SURREY 


TOURNAMENTS 


STOKE D’ABERNON (SURREY) TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1908).— 
Conditions: Open to teams not exceeding sixteen PORnene and including no 
player with a higher handicap than six. 


WORCESTER PARK CICERO CUP (Instituted 1905).—Conditions: 
Open to any team with an aggregate handicap not exceeding twenty points. 
Unless six teams enter, the Cup may be withheld. Fee £2 2s. each team. 


BRIGADE OF GUARDS’ *“* MADRID ’? CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 
1908).—Conditions: One or more teams per Battalion of the Brigade of 
Guards. 


BRIGADE OF GUARDS’ SUBALTERNS’ CUP (Instituted 1909).—Con- 
ditions: One or more teams per Regiment of Brigade of Guards. 


BRIGADE OF GUARDS’ CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1901).—Con- 
ditions: One or more teams per Regiment of the Brigade of Guards. 
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CLUBS 
STOKE D’ABERNON (Surrey).—Founded 1905. Hon. Sec.: C. C. 
Trollope, Fairmile Hatch, Cobham, Surrey. Hon. Polo Manager: E. R. 
Bennett, Ripley, Surrey. Pres.: N. McG. Phillips. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 
5 gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground (boarded) in Mrs Bowen-Buscarlet’s 
Park. 


WORCESTER PARK (Surrey).—Founded 1902. Hon. Sec.: A. Auriol- 
Barker, Barrowhill, Worcester Park, Surrey. Hon. Man.: Dunbar Kelly, 
Coombe, Kingston-on-Thames. Pres.: Earl of Rosebery. No Ent. Fee. Ann. 
Sub.: 7 gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground (boarded) at Motspur Park, Old 
Malden. 


SERVICE CLUB 


BRIGADE OF GUARDS (London).—Founded 1901. Hon. Sec.: A. Leigh- 
Bennett, Coldstream Guards, Guards’ Club, S.W. Manager: Capt. E. 
Longueville, Coldstream Guards, Guards’ Club, S.W. Membership limited 
to officers of the Foot Guards. Two grounds (boarded) at Wimbledon 
Park, S.W. 


SUSSEX 


TOURNAMENT 


COWDRAY (SUSSEX) TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1911).—Conditions: 
An invitation tournament. No team to exceed twenty-four points or to 
claim to total less than twelve points. 


CLUB 


COWDRAY PARK (Sussex).—Founded 1910. Hon. Sec. and Capt.: 
Hon. W. H. Pearson, M.P., Midhurst. No Ent. Fee or Sub. Two Grounds 
(boarded) at Cowdray Park. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


TOURNAMENTS 
EDGBASTON TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1910).—Conditions: Open 


to any team with an aggregate handicap not exceeding twenty points. 
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MORETON MORRELL TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1905).—Condi- 
tions: Open. Maximum ag¢regate handicap per team, twenty-two points. 


Played under the handicap; one goal for one point, but maximum start 
four goals. 


RUGBY SUMMER TOURNAMENT (lInstituted 1911).—Conditions: 
Open to teams composed of members of clubs affiliated to C.P.A. whose 
aggregate handicap does not exceed that allowed in County Cup. 


RUGBY CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1893).—Conditions (revised 
1912): Open to any team, provided that the aggregate number of points 


under which the four players are handicapped does not exceed thirty-two 
and is not less than twenty-five. 


RUGBY JUNIOR CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1910).—Conditions: 
Open to any team, provided that the aggregate number of points under 
which the four players are handicapped does not exceed twenty-five. 
Played under a goal handicap, the stronger team conceding a start to the 
weaker team on the calculation of one point to one goal. No team is, under 
any circumstances, required to give a start of more than four goals. 


RUGBY AUTUMN CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1900).—Conditions: 
Open to any team, provided that the aggregate number of points under 
which the four players are handicapped does not exceed twenty-four. 
Played under a goal handicap, the stronger team conceding a start to the 
weaker team on the calculation of one point to one goal. No team under any 
circumstances is required to give a start of more than four goals. 


RUGBY AUTUMN HANDICAP (instituted 1904).—Conditions: A final 
handicap tournament played annually at Rugby P.C. 


WARWICKSHIRE CHALLENGE CUP (Instituted 1894).—Conditions: 
Open to invited teams totalling not more than twenty-two points. 


WARWICKSHIRE JUNIOR TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1912),.—Con- 
ditions: Open to any invited team whose aggregate handicap does not 
exceed fourteen. 

CLUBS 

EDGBASTON.—Founded 1904. Hon. Sec. and Capt.: Hubert Nicholas, 
117 Colmore Row, Birmingham. Pres.: Lord Newport. Ent. Fee: 1 gn. 
Ann. Sub.: 3 gs.; Temp. Players, 2 gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground 
(boarded) at Edgbaston Road. - 
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MORETON MORRELL.—Founded 1906. Sec.: Arthur Wilyman, 
Moreton Morrell, Warwick. Capt.: F. Hargreaves. Manager and Pres.: 
C. T. Garland. No Ent. Fee or Sub. Ground (boarded) at Moreton Morrell, 
lent by Mr C. T. Garland. 


RUGBY (Warwick).—Founded 1892. Sec.: H. Billson, Spring Hill, 
Rugby. Capt. and Manager: Major E. D. Miller, D.S.O., Spring Hill Farm, 
Rugby. Pres.: Duke of Westminster. Ann. Sub. for Players: Ordinary (Ent. 
Fee, 5 gs.), 5 gs.; Colonial and other visitors may be elected temporary 
playing members for the season without Ent. Fee on payment of 5 gs. Ann, 
Sub. Ann. Sub. for Non-Players: 2 ¢s.; Tradesmen residing within the 
Urban District of Rugby, 1 gn. Three Grounds (boarded) at Spring Hill 
Farm, Barby Road, Rugby. 


WILTS. 


TOURNAMENTS 
CAVALRY SCHOOL SPRING TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1912).— 
Conditions: Open to teams totalling not more than sixteen points. Duration 
of play, five periods. Ent. Fee: £1 per team. 


CAVALRY SCHOOL SUMMER TOURNAMENT (Instituted 1912),— 
Conditions: Open to any team. Played under the handicap-start of one goal 
per point. Duration of play, seven periods. 


CLUBS 
VALE OF THE WHITE HORSE.—Founded 1912. Hon. Sec.: Major Cecil 
Wilson, Liddington Manor, Swindon, Wilts. Capt.: Hon. A. Hastings. 
Pres.: W. V. Fuller, M.F.H. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.: 5 gs.; Non-Playing, 
1 gn. Ground (boarded) at Broome Manor, Coate Road, Swindon. 


GARRISON CLUBS 
CAVALRY SCHOOL (Wilts) —Founded 1905. Hon. Sec.: Capt. W. L. 
Palmer, 10th Hussars, Cavalry School, Netheravon, Wilts. Capt. and 


Pres.: Col. J. Vaughan, D.S.O. Two grounds (boarded) at Netherayvon, 
Salisbury Plain, 


SALISBURY PLAIN (Wilts).—Founded 1904. Hon. Sec.: Major C. H. 
Corbett, 18th Hussars, Red Bungalow, Tidworth, Andover, Hants. Pres.: 
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Major-Gen. H. de B. De Lisle, D.S.O., C.B. Membership limited to 
Civilians and Officers residing in the vicinity of Salisbury Plain. Ent. Fee: 
£1. Ann. Sub.: £2 10s.; Non-Playing, £1. Regimental Sub. in addition, 
£25. Temporary Playing Members not permanently quartered on Salis- 
bury Plain, 15s. per pony per month (maximum limit, £1 10s.). Two 
grounds at Tidworth Park (boarded). 


YORKSHIRE 


CLUBS 
LEEDS.—Club started at Kirkstall 1877; lapsed 1880; revived at All- 
woodley 1888; lapsed 1896; revived as Allwoodley P.C. 1903, name of Leeds 
being resumed 1905. Hon, Sec.: Edward Tempest, Valley House, Cardigan 
Road, Headingley, Leeds. Capt.: Herbert J. Sutton, Boston Spa. Pres.: 
Edward Lane Fox. Ent. Fee: 2 gs. Ann. Sub.: 2 gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. 
Ground (boarded) and Pavilion at Allwoodley. 


YORK COUNTY (York).—Founded 1896; lapsed 1896. Revived 1902. 
No play 1907. Hon. Sec. and Manager: Capt. E. Lawrence, Royal Scots 
Greys, Cavalry Barracks, York. Capt. and Pres.: Lt.-Col. C. B. Bulkeley- 
Johnson. No Ent. Fee. Ann. Sub.; 5 ¢gs.; Non-Playing, 1 gn. Ground 
(boarded) on the Knavesmire. 
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THE NATIONAL PONY SOCIETY 
(INCORPORATED). 
Objects 
The Society’s objects are to promote the breeding of ponies for Polo, 
Riding, and Military purposes, and to encourage the Native Breeds. 


Methods 

Prizes: The Society offers annually some £700 for Polo and Riding, 
Mountain and Moorland ponies at the London Spring Show, at the Royal 
Agricultural Show and at numerous country shows, not to mention the 
generous prize-list provided at the Roehampton Summer Show held 
under the Society’s auspices. 

Registration: Thirteen volumes of the National Pony Stud Book have 
been published, comprising the registered entries of 740 Stallions and 
2,860 Mares. In addition to the entries, the Stud Book contains reports, 
Statistics, etc., dealirg in an exhaustive and lucid manner with matters 
affecting the Society during the two preceding years. 

Mountain Breeds: A very large share of the attention and the funds of the 
Society is devoted to the Mountain and Moorland breeds, and the Stud 
Book embraces the following sections: Connemara, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
Fell, Highland, New Forest and Welsh. This was the first organized effort 
to place the registration of the native breeds of British ponies upon a sound 
basis. 

Brood Mare Scheme: Through the medium of the Brood Mare Scheme, 
polo mares (past the game) are transferred from player to breeder. Mem- 
bers and others can assist in this excellent scheme by presenting the Society 
with suitable mares for which they wish a good home. Intending lessees 
should enrol themselves with the Secretary. 


Means 
For the maintenance of this ambitious programme the Society is reliant 
upon its membership. 

Membership Privileges: Among the advantages of membership are: 
(a) The current volume of the Stud Book and Supplements gratis. 
(b) Admission to the London Pony Show and grand stand gratis. 
(c) Substantial reduction in Show fees. 
(d) And in the Stud Book and Supplement entry fees. 
(e) The purchase of back volumes at reduced prices, 

The Subscription is a Guinea annually. 
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